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sciousness) and not cit-svariipah (of the nature of consciousness). 
They are extremely subtle or fine (parama-sitksma), and this epithet 
is explained by Dalhana as meaning that the selves are as small 
as atoms. But, being always endowed with consciousness, they can 
also through self-perception (pratyaksa) be perceived as existing. 
The transmigration of these selves is regulated by the merit and 
demerit of their deeds. Dalhana says that through excessive sins 
they are born as animals, through an admixture of virtues and sins 
they are born as men, and through a preponderance of virtues they 
are born as gods. But according to Caraka not only is the nature 
of transmigration controlled by the good or bad deeds of a man, 
but even the productivity of nature, its purity or pollution; and 
the thousand and one things in which nature is helpful or harmful 
to men are determined by good and bad deeds (dharma and 
adharma). Dharma and adharma are therefore regarded as the 
most important factors in determining most of the human con- 
ditions of life and world-conditions of environment. Such a view 
is not opposed to the Samkhya theory of world-creation ; for there 
also it is held that the evolution of prakrti is determined by the 
good or bad deeds of the selves; but, though implied, yet in no 
Samkhya work is such a clear and specific determination of world- 
conditions and world-evolution through the merit and demerit of 
human beings to be found. Freedom of human will is almost 
wholly admitted by Caraka, and, where the fruits of previous 
actions are not of a confirmed character, they can be averted or 
improved.by our efforts. Our efforts thus have on the one hand 
a cosmical or universal effect, as determining the conditions of the 
development of the material world, and on the other hand they 
determine the fate of the individual. The fruits of our actions 
determine our birth, our experiences and many intellectual gifts; 
but they do not determine the nature of our will or affect its 
strength of application in particular directions. 


Springs of action in the Caraka-samhita. 


The chief feature of Caraka’s springs of action consists in the 
fact that he considers three primary desires as the motive causes 
of all our actions. These are, as has already been said, the desire 
for life, the desire for riches and the desire for future life. In this 
Caraka seems to have a view uniquely different from that of most 
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of the systems of philosophy, which refer to a number of emotions 
as the root causes prompting us to action. Thus the Vaisesika 
regards attraction to pleasure and aversion to pain as the cause of 
all our actions. Pleasure is defined as being a sort of feeling which 
is approved and welcomed and towards which an attraction is 
naturally felt. Pleasures, therefore, when they arise, must always 
be felt, and there cannot be anything like unfelt pleasares. Apart 
from sensory pleasures, Sridhara in his Nya@ya-kandali discusses 
the existence of other kinds of pleasure, due to the remembering 
of past things, or to calmness and contentedness of mind or 
self-knowledge. Pleasures are, however, regarded as the fruits of 
meritorious deeds (dharma) performed before. Pain, the reverse 
of pleasure, may be defined as an experience from which we are 
repelled and which is the result of past misdeeds. Desire, as the 
wish to have what is unattained (aprapta-prarthana), may be either 
for the self (svartha) or for others (parartha). Such desires may be 
prompted by any of the following: longing for happiness in heaven 
or on earth (kama), appetites (abhilasa), longing for the continua- 
tion and recurrence of the enjoyment of pleasurable objects, com- 
passion for others (Rkarund), disinclination to worldly enjoyment 
(vairagya), intention of deceiving others (upadha), subconscious 
motives (bhava). Pragastapaida, however, distinguishes between 
desires for enjoyment and desires for work. But he does not 
include the positive Buddhist virtues of friendship (maitri) and a 
feeling of happiness in the happiness of others (mudita), and he is 
content with only the negative virtue of compassion (karuna). He 
also counts anger, malice, suppressed revengefulness (manyu), 
jealousy of the good qualities of others (aksam@), and envy arising 
from a sense of one’s inferiority (amarsa). But, in spite of this 
elaborate classification, Prasastapada makes in reality two broad 
divisions, namely, desires arising from attachment to pleasures, and 
those from aversion to pain. Pain is as much a positive feeling as 
pleasure and cannot be regarded as mere negation of pleasure. 
Though Pragastapada knows that there is such a thing as desire for 
work, yet he does not give it any prominent consideration, and the 
net result of his classification of the springs of action is that he thinks 
that all desires are prompted by attachment to feelings of pleasure 
and antipathy to pain. Feelings, therefore, are to be regarded here as 
fundamentally determining all.desires and through them all actions. 

The Naiyayikas think that attachment and antipathy can be 
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traced to a more fundamental root, viz. ignorance or delusion 
(moha). Thus Vatsyayana, by tracing attachment or antipathy 
to ignorance, tends to intellectualize the psychological basis of 
Pragastapada. For moha would mean want of knowledge, and, if 
attachment and antipathy be due to want of knowledge, then one 
can no longer say that feelings ultimately determine our actions, as it 
is the absence of right knowledge that is found to be ultimately the 
determinant of the rise of all feelings and emotions. Jayanta, how- 
ever, in his Nya@ya-manjari, counts ignorance (moha), attachment 
(raga) and antipathy (dvesa) as being three parallel defects (dosa) 
which prompt our efforts?. Under attachment he counts sex- 
inclination (kama), disinclination to part with that which would 
not diminish by sharing with others (matsara), jealousy (sprha), 
inclination towards birth again and again (trsna@) and inclination 
towards taking forbidden things (/obha). Under dvesa he counts 
emotional outbursts of anger with burning bodily conditions, 
envy (irsya), jealousy at the good qualities of others (asia), 
injuring others (droha) and concealed malice (manyu), Under 
ignorance he counts false knowledge (mithya-jriana), perplexity 
due to indecision (vicikitsa), sense of false superiority (mada) and 
mistakes of judgment (prama@da). But he adds that of the three 
defects, raga, dvesa and moha, moha is the worst, since the 
other two arise through it. For it is only the ignorant who are 
under the sway of attachment and antipathy. To the objection 
that in that case moha ought not to be counted as a defect in itself, 
but as the source of the other two defects, Jayanta replies that, 
though it is a source of the other two defects, it of itself also leads 
people to action and should therefore be counted as a defect in 
itself. It is no doubt true that all defects are due to false knowledge 
and are removed by right knowledge; yet it would be wrong to 
count the defects as being of only one kind of false knowledge 
(mithyd-jriana); for the three defects are psychologically felt to 
have three distinctive characteristics. Jayanta, while admitting 
that the feelings of attachment or antipathy are due to ignorance, 
considers them to be psychologically so important as to be re~ 
garded as independent springs of action. Thus, while he was 
in nominal agreement with Vatsyayana in regarding attachment 
and antipathy as being due to moha, he felt their independent 


1 Tesam dosdndm trayo rasayo bhavanti rdgo dveso moha iti, Nydya-mafjart, 
P- 500, 
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psychological importance and counted them as parallel defects 
prompting our efforts. 

Patafijali divides all our actions into two classes, vicious (kiista) 
and virtuous (akiista). The virtuous actions are prompted by our 
natural propensity towards emancipation, while the vicious ones 
are prompted by ignorance (avidyd), egoism (asmita), attachment 
(raga), antipathy (dvesa) and the will to live (abhinivesa). The 
latter four, though of the nature of feeling, are yet regarded as 
being only manifestations of the growth and development of 
ignorance (avidya). It is a characteristic peculiarity of the Samkhya 
philosophy that thoughts and feelings are not regarded there as 
being intrinsically different; for the gunas form the materials of 
both thoughts and feelings. What is thought in one aspect is 
feeling in another. It was on this account that false knowledge 
could be considered to have developed into the feelings of egoism, 
attachment and antipathy, and could be regarded as being of the 
same stuff as false knowledge. In the Nyaya psychology, thought 
and feelings being considered intrinsically different, a difficulty 
was felt in reconciling the fact that, while ignorance could be 
regarded as being the cause of the feelings of attachment and anti- 
pathy, the latter could not be regarded as being identical with 
ignorance (moha). Jayanta, therefore, while he traced raga and 
dvesa to moha, ontologically considered them as parallel factors 
determining our actions psychologically. In the Samkhya-Yoga 
metaphysics this difficulty could be obviated ; for that school did not 
consider feelings to be different from thoughts, since the thoughts 
are themselves made up of feeling-stuff; hence even false know- 
ledge (avidya) need not be regarded as being wholly an intellectual 
element, since it is itself the product of the feeling-stuff—the gunas. 

It is needless to refer in detail to the theories of the springs 
of action in other systems of Indian thought. From what has 
already been said it would appear that most systems of Indian 
Philosophy consider false knowledge to be at the root of all our 
worldly activities through the mediation ot feelings of attachment, 
antipathy and self-love. There is an inherent pessimism in most 
systems of Indian thought, which consider that normally we are 
all under the evil influence of false knowledge and are all gliding 
on the downward path of sins and afflictions. They also consider 
that all attachments lead to bondage and slavery to passions, and 
thereby lead us away from the path of liberation. Actions are 
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judged as good or bad according as they lead to liberation or 
bondage; their efficacy is in securing the transcendental realization 
of the highest truth and the cessation of rebirth, or obscuration of 
the nature of reality and exposure to the miseries of rebirth. 

But Caraka gives us a scheme of life in which he traces the 
springs of all our actions to the three fundamental rnotives or bio- 
logical instincts of life-preservation, worldly desire of acquiring 
riches for enjoyment, and other worldly aspirations of self-realiza- 
tion. According to him these three fundamental desires sum up 
all springs of action. On this view will appears to be more funda- 
mental than feeling or knowledge. Caraka does not seem to begin 
from the old and stereotyped idea that false knowledge is the 
starting-point of the world. His is a scheme of a well-balanced 
life which is guided by the harmonious play of these three funda- 
mental desires and directed by perfect wisdom and unerring judg- 
ment. Evil and mischief creep in through errors of judgment, by 
which the harmony of these desires is broken. All kinds of mis- 
deeds are traced, not to feelings of attachment or antipathy, but 
to errors of judgment or foolishness (prajiaparadha). This prajna- 
paradha may be compared to the moha or avidya of the Nyaya and 
Yoga. But, while the Nyaya and Yoga seem to refer to this moha or 
avidyd as a fundamental defect inherent in our mental constitution 
and determining its activities as a formative element, Caraka’s 
prajfaparadha is not made to occupy any metaphysical status, but 
expresses itself only in the individual lapses of judgment. 

Caraka, however, did not dare to come into conflict with the 
prevailing ethical and philosophical opinions of his time, and we 
find that in Sdrira, 1 he largely accepts the traditional views. He 
says there that it is the phenomenal self (bhitatman or samyoga- 
purusa) that feels pleasure and pain, and in connection with the 
duty of a physician to remove all physical sufferings produced by 
diseases he says that the ultimate healing of all pain consists in 
the permanent naisthtki (removal) of pain by the removal of 
grasping (upadha)'. He says there that grasping (upadhd) is itself 
sorrowful and the cause of all sorrows. All sorrows can be re- 
moved by the removal of all grasping tendencies. Just as a silk- 
worm draws out its cocoon thread to its own destruction, so does 


1 Cakrapini interprets upadhd as desire (tysnd); but it seems to me that it 
would have been more correct to interpret it as the Buddhist updddna, or 
grasping. Cakrapani on Caraka, Iv. 1. 93. 
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the miserable man of ignorance draw desires and longings from 
the objects of sense. He is wise indeed who considers all objects 
as fire and withdraws himself from them. With the cessation of all 
actions (anarambha) and dissociation from sense-objects there is no 
more fear of being afflicted with sorrows. Sorrows, again, are said 
to proceed from four causes, namely, the wrong notion of non- 
eternal things (e.g. sense-objects) as eternal (buddhi-vibhramsa), the 
want of the power of controlling the mind from undesirable courses 
(dhrti-vibhramsa), forgetfulness of the nature of right knowledge 
(smrti-vibhraméa) and the adoption of unhygienic courses (asatmya- 
arthagama). Prajfiaparadha is defined here as a wrong action that 
is done through the confusion of intelligence and want of self- 
control and right knowledge (dhi-dhrti-smrti-vibhrasta), and this 
is supposed to rouse up all maladies and defects (sarva-dosa- 
prakopana). Some of the offences that may be counted under 
prajfiaparadha are as follows: to set things in motion, to try to 
step moving objects, to let the proper time for doing things pass 
by, to begin an action in the wrong manner, not to behave in the 
accustomed manner, not to behave modestly and politely, to insult 
respected persons, to go about in wrong places or at wrong times, 
to take objects which are known to be harmful, not to abide by 
the proper course of conduct described in the Caraka-samhita, 
1. 1. 6; the passions of jealousy, vanity, fear, anger, greed, ignorance, 
egoism, errors, all actions prompted by these and whatever else 
that is promptea by ignorance (moha) and self-ostentation (rajas). 
Prajfaparadha is further defined as error of judgment (visama- 
vijnana) and as wrong enterprise (visama-pravartana), proceeding 
out of wrong knowledge or erroneous judgment. It will thus appear 
that it is wise to take prajfaparadha in the wider sense of error of 
judgment or misapplied intelligence, regarding it as the cause of 
all kinds of moral depravity, unhealthy and unhygienic habits and 
accidental injuries of all kinds. As Caraka admitted the existence 
of the self and of rebirth and regarded moral merit (dharma) and 
demerit (adharma) as the causes of all human enjoyment and 
sufferings, and of the productivity or unproductivity of the ground, 
and the hygienic or unhygienic conditions of water, air and the 
seasons, he had to include within prajfaparadha the causes that led 
to vices and sins. The causes of all sorrows are, firstly, wrong 
consideration of the non-eternal as eternal and of the injurious as 
good; secondly, want of self-control; and, thirdly, the defect of 
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memory (smrti-bhramSa), through which the right knowledge and 
right experience of the past cannot be brought into effect. Thus, 
though in a sense Caraka compromises with the traditional schools 
of philosophy in including philosophical ignorance or miscon- 
ception within prajiaparadha, and though he thinks that philo- 
sophical ignorance produces sins, yet he takes prajnaparadha in 
the very wide sense of error of judgment, leading to all kinds of 
transgression of laws of health and laws of society and custom, 
risky adventures, and all other indiscreet and improper actions. 
Prajnaparadha, therefore, though it includes the philosophical 
moha of the traditional school of philosophy, is yet something 
very much more, and is to be taken in the wider sense of error of 
judgment. Caraka, no doubt, admits jealousy, vanity, anger, greed, 
ignorance (moha), etc., as producing iinproper action, but he admits 
many other causes as well. But the one supreme cause of all these 
subsidiary causes is prajfaparddha, or error of judgment, taken in 
its wide sense. It will not, therefore, be wrong to suppose that, 
according to Caraka, all proper actions are undertaken through 
the prompting of three fundamental desires, the desire for life, 
the desire for wealth and enjoyment, and the desire for spiritual 
good. And all improper actions are due to improper under- 
standing, confusion of thought, and misdirected intelligence 
(prajnaparadha). The three fundamental desires, unassociated with 
any error of judgment or lack of understanding, may thus be re- 
garded as the root cause of all proper actions. There is, therefore, 
nothing wrong in giving full play to the functioning of the three 
fundamental desires, so long as there is no misdirected under- 
standing and confusion to turn them into the wrong path. Caraka 
does not seem to agree with other systems of philosophy in holding 
the feelings of attachment and antipathy to be the springs of all 
actions. Actions are prompted by the normal active tendencies of 
the three fundamental! desires, and they become sinful when our 
energies are wrongly directed through lack of understanding. 
Though Caraka had to compromise with the acknowledged view 
of the systems of Indian Philosophy that the cessation of all 
sorrows can be only through the cessation of all actions, yet it 
seems clear that the course of conduct that he approves consists 
in the normal exercise of the three fundamental desires, free from 
the commission of any errors of judgment (prajnaparadha). 
Thus Caraka does not preach the ideal of leaving of desires, 
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attachments, feelings and actions of all kinds, nor does he 
advocate the Gita ideal of the performance of duties without 
attachment. His is the ideal of living one’s life in a manner that 
is most conducive to health, long life, and proper enjoyment. Our 
only care should be that we do not commit any mistake in eating, 
drinking and other actions of life which may directly or indirectly 
(through the production of sins) produce diseases and sufferings 
or jeopardize our life and enjoyment in any way. This unique 
character of Caraka’s ethical position is very clearly proved by 
the code of conduct, virtues and methods of leading a good life 
elaborated by Caraka. He no doubt shows a lip-sympathy with 
the ideal of giving up all actions (sannyasa) ; but his real sympathies 
seem to be with the normal scheme of life, involving normal en- 
joyments and fruition of desires. A normal life, according to 
Caraka, ought also to be a virtuous life, as vices and sins are the 
sources of all sorrows, sufferings and diseases in this life and 
the next. 


Good Life in Caraka. 


It is well worth pointing out at the outset that “‘good life” in 
Caraka means not only an ethically virtuous life, but a life which 
is free from diseases, and which is so led that it attains its 
normal length. Moral life thus means a life that is free from 
the defect of prajfidparadha. \t means wise and prudent life; 
for it is only the want of wisdom and prudence that is the 
cause of all physical, social, physiological, moral and spiritual 
mischiefs. To be a good man, it is not enough that one should 
practise the ethical virtues: a man should practise the physical, 
physiological and social virtues as well. He must try to live a 
healthy and long life, free from diseases and sufferings and free 
from reproaches of any kind. It is important to note that Caraka 
does not believe in the forced separation of the physical life from 
the mental and the moral. Physical diseases are to be cured by 
medicines, while mental diseases are to be cured by right and 
proper knowledge of things, self-control and self-concentration. 
The close interconnection between body and mind was well 
known from early times, and even the Mahda-bharata (x11. 16) says 
that out of the body arise the mental diseases and out of the mind 
arise the bodily diseases. Caraka also thinks that a physician should 
try to cure not only the bodily diseases but also the mental diseases. 
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The Maha-bharata further says in the same chapter that there are 
three elements in the body, viz. heat, cold and air; when they 
are in a state of equipoise, the body is healthy, and when any one 
of them predominates, there is disease. The mind is constituted 
of sattva, rajas and tamas; when these are in a state of equipoise, 
the mind is in proper order, and when any one of them pre- 
dominates, it becomes diseased. Caraka, however, thinks that it is 
only when rajas and tamas predominate that the mind gets diseased. 
But, whatever these differences may be, it is evident that, when 
Caraka speaks of life, he includes both mind and body, and it is 
the welfare of both that is the chief concern of the physician. 
Caraka’s prohibitions and injunctions are therefore based on this 
twofold good of body and mind that ought to be aimed at. 

After speaking of the harmfulness of attempting to control 
some of the bodily excretory movements, he recommends the 
necessity of attempting to control certain other mental and bodily 
tendencies. Thus he forbids all persons to indulge rashly in their 
unthinking tendencies to eommit mistakes of mind, speech and 
action. A man should also control his passion of greed, and his 
feelings of grief, fear, anger, vanity, shamelessness, envy, attachment 
and solicitude. He should not speak harshly or talk too much or 
use stinging words or lie or speak irrelevantly or untimely. He 
should not injure others by his body, indulge in unrestricted sex- 
gratifications, or steal. Injury to living beings (Azmsd) is supposed 
to produce sins and thereby affects one’s longevity. Non-injury 
is thus described as being the best way of increasing life (ahimsa 
prana-vardhananam). Vhe man who follows the above right course 
of life is called virtuous, and he enjoys wealth, satisfies his desires, 
abides by the laws (dharma) of a good life, and is happy. Along 
with the proper and well-controlled exercise of the moral func- 
tions Caraka advises people to take to well-controlled bodily 
exercises (vyayama). When moderately performed, they give light- 
ness, power of doing work, steadiness (sthairya) and fortitude 
(duhkha-sahisnuta). Avoidance of unwise courses and non-com- 
mission of errors of judgment (tydgah prajfdparadhanam), sense- 
control, remembrance of past experiences (smrtz), due knowledge 
of one’s own powers, due regard to proper time and place and 
good conduct prevent the inrush of mental and bodily diseases ; 
for it is these which are the essentials of a good life, and a wise 
man always does what is good for himself. Caraka further advises 
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that one should not keep company with those who are sinful in 
character, speech and mind, or with those who are quarrelsome, 
greedy, jealous, crooked, light-minded or fond of speaking ill of 
others or cruel or vicious, or with those who associate with one’s 
enemies. But one should always associate with those who are wise, 
learned, aged, with men of character, firmness, self-concentration, 
ready experience, with those who know the nature of things and 
are full of equanimity, and those who direct us in the right path, 
are good to all beings, possess a settled character and are peaceful 
and self-contented. In these ways a man should try, on the one 
hand, to secure himself against the inrush of mental troubles which 
upset one’s moral life and, on the other hand, properly to attend 
to his bodily welfare by taking the proper kind of food at the 
proper time and attending to other details of physical well-being}. 

The rules of good conduct (sad-vrtta) are described in detai} 
by Caraka as follows?: 

A man should respect gods, cows, Brahmanas, preceptors 
(guru), elderly persons, saints and teachers (a@carya), hold auspicious 
amulets, bathe twice and clean all the pores of the body and feet 
and cut his hair, beard and nails three times in a fortnight. He 
should be well-dressed, should always oil his head, ears, nose and 
feet, comb his hair, scent himself and smoke (dhiima-pa). He should 
recognize others with a pleasant face, help others in difficulties, 
perform sacrifices, make gifts, talk delightfully, nicely and for 
the good of others, be self-controlled (vasyatman) and of a 
virtuous temperament. He should envy the cause of another’s 
prosperity in the form of his good character and other causes of 
his personal efficiency (hetav irsyu), but should not be jealous of 
the fruits of these in the form of a man’s prosperity or wealth 
(phale nersyu). He should be of firm decision, fearless, suscep- 
tible to the feeling of shame, intelligent, energetic, skilful, of a 
forgiving nature, virtuous and a believer (astika). He should use 
umbrellas, sticks, turbans and shoes, and should at the time of 
walking look four cubits of ground in front of him; he should 
avoid going to impure, unclean and dirty places; he should try to 
appease those who are angry, soothe the fears of those who have 
become afraid, help the poor, keep his promises, bear harsh words, 
be self-controlled, remove the causes of attachments and antipathy 
(raga-dvesa) and behave as the friend of all living beings. Again, 


1 See Caraka-samhitd, 1.7. ® Ibid. 1. 8. 
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one should not tell lies, or take that which belongs to others, should 
not commit adultery, or be jealous at other people’s wealth, should 
not be given to creating enemies, should not commit sins, or do 
wrong even to a sinner, or speak about the defects or secrets of 
others; should not keep company with the sinful or with those 
who are the king’s enemies or with madmen, the mean, wicked, out- 
cast, or those who make abortions. One should not climb into bad 
vehicles, lie on hard beds, or beds without sheets or pillows, 
should not climb steep mountain sides or trees or bathe in fast 
flowing rivers with strong currents; one should not go about 
places where there are great fires raging, or laugh loudly or yawn 
or laugh without covering the face, or pick one’s teeth. Again, 
one should not break the laws ordained by a large number of 
persons, or other laws in general; should not go about at night in 
improper places, or make friends with youngsters, old or greedy 
people, fools, sinners or eunuchs; one should not be fond of wines, 
gambling, prostitutes, divulge secrets, insult others, be proud or 
boastful or speak ill of old people, teachers, kings or assemblages 
of persons, or talk too much; one should not turn out relations, 
friends or those who know one’s secrets. One should attend at the 
proper time to every action, should not undertake to do anything 
without properly examining it, or be too procrastinating, or be 
under the influence of anger and plcasure; one should not be 
very down-hearted in afflictions, or too elated in success, or too 
disappointed in failures; should practice sex-continence, try to be 
wise, make gifts, be friendly and compassionate to all and always 
contented. It is needless to continue to enumerate all the qualities, 
which would commonly be included within the requisites of a 
good life. In this Caraka seems to cut an absolutely new way, 
and in no other branch of Indian thought can we note such an 
assemblage of good qualities of all the different kinds necessary 
not only for a virtuous life, but for the healthy and successful 
life of a good citizen. 

It has already been pointed out that error of judgment or 
delusion, in whichever sphere it may be exercised, is the root of 
all mischiefs and all troubles, And Caraka demonstrates this by 
enumerating in his schedule of good conduct proper behaviour in 
all the different concerns and spheres of life. To Caraka the con- 
ception of life is not as moral or immoral, but as good (Azta) and bad 
(ahita). It is true, no doubt, that here and there stray statements are 
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found in the Caraka-samhita which regard the cessation of all 
sorrows as the ultimate end of life; but it is obvious that Caraka’s 
main approach to the subject shows very clearly that, though moral 
virtues are always very highly appreciated, yet the non-moral 
virtues, such as the proper taking care of the well-being of one’s 
own body and the observance of social rules and forms of etiquette 
or normal prudent behaviour, are regarded as being equally neces- 
sary for the maintenance of a good life. Transgressions and 
sins are the causes of mental worries, troubles and also of many 
mental and physical diseases, and one ought therefore to take 
proper care that they may not enter into one’s life; and it is said 
that the diseases produced by strong sinful acts cannot be cured 
by the ordinary means of the application of medicines and the 
like, until with the proper period of their sufferings they subside 
of themselves. But sins and transgressions are not the only causes 
of our desires, accidents and other domestic, social and political 
troubles. It is through our imprudent behaviour and conduct, 
which are due to error of judgment (prajiaparadha), as our other 
sins and immoral acts are, that all our bodily and mental troubles 
happen to us. A good life, which is the ideal of every person, is 
a life of peace, contentment and happiness, free from desires and 
troubles of all kinds. It is a life of prudence and well-balanced 
judgment, where every action is done with due consideration to 
its future consequences and where all that may lead to troubles 
and difficulties is carefully avoided. It is only such a life that 
can claim to be good and can be regarded as ideal. A merely 
moral or virtuous life is not our ideal, which must be good in 
every respect. Any transgression, be it of the rules of hygiene, 
rules of polite society, rules of good citizenship, or any deviation 
from the path which prudence or good judgment would recom- 
mend to be wise, may disturb the peace of life. A scheme of 
good life thus means a wise life, and observance of morality is 
but one of the many ways in which wisdom can be shown. 
Ayur-veda, or the Science of Life, deals primarily with the ways 
in which a life may be good (Atta), bad (ahita), happy (sukha) or 
unhappy (asukha). A happy life is described as a life undisturbed 
by bodily and mental diseases, full of youth and proper strength, 
vitality, energy, power of launching new efforts, endowed with 
wisdom, knowledge and efficient sense-organs—a life which is full 
of ail kinds of desirable enjoyments and in which the ventures that 
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are undertaken are all successful. The opposite of this is what 
may be called an unhappy life. The happy life thus represents 
a life so far as it is happy and enjoyable and so far as it satisfies 
us. The good life is the life as it is moulded and developed by our 
right conduct. In a way it is the good life that makes a happy life. 
They who seek a good life should desist from the sins of taking 
other people’s possessions and be truthful and self-controlled. 
They should perform every action with proper observation, care and 
judgment, and should not be hasty or make mistakes by their care- 
lessness ; they should attend to the attainment of virtue, wealth and 
the enjoyments of life without giving undue emphasis to any of 
them ; they should respect those who are revered, should be learned, 
wise and of a peaceful mind and control their tendencies to attach- 
ment, anger, jealousy and false pride; they should always make 
gifts; they should lead a life of rigour (tapas) and attain wisdom, 
self-knowledge or philosophy (adhyatma-vidah), and behave in such 
a way that the interests of both the present life on earth and the 
life hereafter may be attended to with care and judgment, always 
remembering the lessons of past experience. It is now clear that 
the ideal of good life in Caraka is not the same as that of the 
different systems of philosophy which are technically called the 
Science of Liberation (moksa-sastra). The fundamental idea of a 
good life is that a life should be so regulated that the body and 
mind may be free from diseases, that it should not run into un- 
necessary risks of danger through carelessness, that 1 should be 
virtuous, pure and moral; that it should be a prudent and wise life 
which abides by the laws of polite society and of good and loyal 
citizens, manifesting keen alertness in thought and execution and 
tending constantly to its own good—good for all interests of life, 
body, mind and spirit. 


Ayur-veda Literature. 


The systematic development of Indian’ medicine proceeded 
primarily on two principal lines, viz. one that of Susruta and the 
other that of Caraka. It is said in Susruta’s great work, Susruta- 
samhita, that Brahma originally composed the Ayur-veda in one hun- 
dred verses, divided into one thousand chapters, even before he had 
created human beings, and that later on, having regard to the 
shortness of human life and the poverty of the human intellect, 


1 Caraka-samhitd, 1. 30. 22. 
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he divided it into the eight parts. Satya, Salakya, etc., alluded to 
in a previous section. But this seems to be largely mythical. It is 
further said in the same connection in the Susruta-samhita, 1. 1 
that the sages Aupadhenava, Vaitarana, Aurabhra, Pauskalavata, 
Karavirya, Gopuraraksita, Susgruta and others approached 
Dhanvantari or Divodasa, king of Kasi, for medical instruction. 
Susruta’s work is therefore called a work of the Dhanvantari 
school. Though it was revised at a later date by Nagarjuna, yet 
Susruta himself is an old writer. A study of the Jatakas shows that 
the great physician Atreya, a teacher of Jivaka, lived in Taxila 
shortly before Buddha. It has been said in a preceding section 
that in the enumeration of bones Susgruta shows a knowiedge of 
Atreya’s system of osteology. Hoernle has further shown in 
sections 42, 56, 60 and 61 of his “‘Osteology,” that the Satapatha- 
Brahmana, which is at least as old as the sixth century B.C., shows 
an acquaintance with Susruta’s views concerning the counting of 
bones. But, since Atreya could not have lived earlier than the sixth 
century B.c.,and since the Satapatha-Brahmana of about the sixth 
century B.c. shows an acquaintance with Susruta’s views, Hoernle 
conjectures that Susruta must have been contemporary with 
Atreya’s pupil, Agnivega?. But, admitting Hoernle’s main conten- 
tions to be true, it may be pointed out that by the term veda- 
vadinah in Susruta-samhita, 111. §. 18 Susruta may have referred 
to authorities earlier than Atreya, from whom Atreya also may 
have drawn his materials. On this view, then, the lower limit of 
Susgruta’s death is fixed as the sixth or seventh century B.c., this 
being the date of the Satapatha-Brahmana, while practically nothing 
can be said about the upper limit. 

But it is almost certain that the work which now passes by 
the name of Susruta-samhita is not identically the same work that 
was composed by this elder Susruta (wrddha Susruta). Dalhana, 
who lived probably in the eleventh or the twelfth century, says in 
his Nibandha-samgraha that Nagarjuna was the reviser of the 
Susruta-samhita* ; and the Susruta-samhita itself contains a.supple- 
mentary part after the Kalpa-sthana, called the Uttara-tantra (later 
work). In the edition of Susruta by P. Muralidhar, of Pharuknagar, 
there is a verse at the beginning, which says that that which was 


1 Rockhill’s Life of Buddha, pp. 65 and 96. 
2 Hoernle’s Medicine of Ancient India, Part I, “Osteology,” pp. 7 and 8. 
® Pratisamskartaptha Naga@rjuna eva. Dalhana’s Nibandha-samgraha, 1.1.1. 
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so well taught for the good of the people by the great sage Dhan- 
vantari to the good pupil Susruta became famous all over the 
world as Susruta-samhitd, and is regarded as the best and the chief 
. of the threefold Ayur-veda literature, and that it was strung together 
in the form of a book by no other person than Nagarjuna!. Cakra- 
pani also in his Bhanumati refers to a reviser (pratisamskartr); but 
he does not mention his name. Gayadasa’s pafijika on Susruta, 
Susruta-candrika or Nydaya-candrika, has an observation on the 
eighth verse of the third chapter of the Nidana-sthana, in which he 
gives a different reading by Nagarjuna, which is the same as the 
present reading of Sugruta in the corresponding passage®. Again, 
Bhatta Narahari in his Tippani on the Astanga-hrdaya-samhita, 
called Vagbhata-khandana-mandana, in discussing midha-garbha- 
niddna, annotates on the reading vasti-dvdre vipannadyah, which 
Vagbhata changes in borrowing from Susruta’s vastimara-vipanna- 
yah (1.8.14), andsays that vasti-dvareis the reading of Nagarjuna’. 
That Nagarjuna had the habit of making supplements to his revisions 
of works is further testified by the fact that a work called Yoga- 
Sataka, attributed to Nagarjuna, had also a supplementary chapter, 
called Uttara-tantra, in addition to its other chapters, Kaya-ctkitsa, 
Salakya-tantra, Salya-tantra, Visa-tantra, Bhittavidya, Kaumara- 
tantra, Rasayana-tantra and Vajikarana-tantra, This makes it 
abundantly clear that what passes as the Susruta-samhita was either 
entirely strung together from the traditional teachings of Susruta 
or entirely revised and enlarged by Nagarjuna on the basis of a 
nuclear work of Sugruta which was available to Nagarjuna. But 
was Nagarjuna the only person who revised the Susruta-samhita? 
Dalhana’s statement that it was Nagarjuna who was the reviser 
of the work (pratisamskartapiha Nagarjuna eva) is attested by the 
verse of the Muralidhar edition (Nagarjunenaiva grathita), but 
the use of the emphatic word eva in both suggests that there 
may have been other editions or revisions of Sugruta by other 
writers as well. The hopelessly muddled condition of the readings, 


, Upadista tu ya samyag Dhanvantari-maharsina 
Susrutdya susisvaya lokdndm hita-vanchaya 
sarvatra bhuvi vikhydtd ndmnd Susruta-samhita 
Ayur-vedat-rayimadhye sresthd many tathottama 
sd ca Ndgdrjunenatva grathita grantha-riipatah. 
2 Ndgdrjunas tu pathati; farkard sikata meho bhasmakhyo ’§mari-vaikrtam iti. 
In the Nirnaya-Sagara edition of 1915 this is 11. 3. 13, whereas in Jivananda’s 
edition it is 11. 3.8. See also Dr Cordier’s Récentes Découvertes de MSS. Médicaux 
Sanscrits dans ’ Inde, p. 13. 
® ata eva Ndgdrjunair vasti-dvdra iti pathyate. 
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chapter-divisions and textual arrangements in the chapters in 
different editions of the Susruta-samhita is such that there can be no 
doubt that from time to time many hands were in operation on 
this great work. Nor it is proper to think that the work of revising 
Sugruta was limited to a pre-Cakrapani period. It is possible to 
point out at least one case in which it can be almost definitely 
proved that a new addition was made to the Susruta-samhita 
after Cakrapani, or the text of Sugruta known to Dalhana was 
not known to Cakrapani. Thus, in dealing with the use of catheters 
and the processes of introducing medicine through the anus 
(wasti-kriya) in 1v. 38, the texts of the Susruta-samhita commented 
on by Dalhana reveal many interesting details which are untouched 
in the chapter on Vasttin the Caraka-samhita (Uttara-vasti, Siddhi- 
sthana, xt1). This chapter of the Caraka-samhita was an addition 
by Drdhabala, who flourished in Kasmira or the Punjab, prob- 
ably in the eighth or the ninth century. When Cakrapani wrote 
his commentary in the eleventh century, he did not make any 
reference to the materials found in the Susruta-samhita, nor did he 
introduce them into his own medical compendium, which passes 
by the name of Cakradatta. Cakrapani knew his Susruta-samhila 
well, as he had commented on it himself, and it is extremely un- 
likely that, if he had found any interesting particulars concerning 
vasti-kriya in his text, he should not have utilized them in his 
commentary or in his own medical work. The inference, there- 
fore, is almost irresistible that many interesting particulars re- 
garding wasti-kriya, absent in the texts of the Susruta-samhita in 
the ninth and eleventh centuries, were introduced tnto it in the 
twelfth century. It is difficult, however, to guess which Nagar- 
juna was the reviser or editor of the Susruta-samhita; it is very 
unlikely that he was the famous Nagarjuna of the Madhyamtka- 
harika, the great teacher of Sinyavada; for the accounts of the 
life of this Nagarjuna, as known from Chinese and ‘Tibetan 
sources, nowhere suggest that he revised or edited the Susruta- 
samhita. Alberuni speaks of a Nagarjuna who was born in Dihaka, 
near Somanatha (Gujarat), about one hundred years before 
himself, i.e. about the middle of the ninth century, and who 
had written an excellent work on alchemy, containing the sub- 
stance of the whole literature of the subject, which by Alberuni’s 
time had become very rare. It is not improbable that this 
Nagarjuna was the author of the Kaksaputa-tantra, which is 
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avowedly written with materials collected from the alchemical 
works of various religious communities and which deals with 
the eightfold miraculous acquirements (asta-siddhi). But Vrnda 
in his Siddha-yoga refers to a formula by Nagarjuna which was 
said to have been written on a pillar in Pataliputra!. This 
formula is reproduced by Cakrapani Datta, Vangasena and by 
Nityanatha Siddha in his Rasa-ratnakara. But since Vrnda, 
the earliest of these writers, flourished about the eighth or the 
ninth century, and since his formula was taken from an in- 
scription, it is not improbable that this Nagarjuna flourished a 
few centuries before him. 

Of the commentaries on the Susruta-samhita the most im- 
portant now current is Dalhana’s Nibandha-samgraha. Dalhana 
quotes Cakrapani, of a.p. 1060, and is himself quoted by Hemadri, 
of A.D. 1260. He therefore flourished between the eleventh and 
the thirteenth centuries. It has been pointed out that sufficient 
textual changes in the Susruta-samhita had occurred between Cakra- 
pani and Dalhana’s time to have taken at least about one hundred 
years. I am therefore inclined to think that Dalhana lived late in 
the twelfth, or early in the thirteenth, century at the court of King 
Sahapala Deva. Cakrapani had also written a commentary on the 
Susruta-samhita, called Bhanumati, the first book of which has been 
published by Kaviraj Gangaprasad Sen. Dr Cordier notes that 
there is a complete manuscript of this at Benares. Niscala Kara and 
Srikantha Datta sometimes quote from Cakrapani’s commentary 
on the Susruta-samhita. Dalhana’s commentary is called Nibandha- 
samgraha, which means that the book is collected from a number 
of commentaries, and he himself says in a colophon at the end of 
the Uttara-tantra that the physician Dalhana, son of Bharata, had 
written the work after consulting many other commentaries?. 
At the beginning of his Nibandha-samgraha he refers to Jatyyata, 
Gayadasa, Bhaskara’s panjika, Srimadhava and Brahmadeva. In 
his work he further mentions Caraka, Harita, Jatukarna, Kasyapa, 
Krsnatreya, Bhadragaunaka, Nagarjuna, the two Vagbhatas, 
Videha, Harigcandra, Bhoja, Karttika Kunda and others. Hari- 
$candra was a commentator on the Caraka-samhita. It is curious, 
however, that, though Dalhana refers to Bhaskara and Srimadhava 


* , Néedrjunena likhita stambhe Pataliputrake, v. 149. 
Nibendhan bahuso viksya vaidyak Sribharatdtmajah 
uttara-sthanam akarot suspastam Dalhano bhisak. 
Concluding verse of Dalhana’s commentary on Suéruta’s Uttara-tantra, chap. 66. 
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at the beginning of his commentary, he does not refer to them 
in the body of it. Hoernle, however, is disposed to identify 
Bhaskara and Karttika Kunda as one person. Vijayaraksita and 
Srikantha Datta, commentators on Madhava’s Nidana, refer to 
Karttika Kunda in connection with their allusions to the Susruta- 
samhitd, but not to Bhaskara. A Patna inscription (E.1.1. 340, 345) 
says that King Bhoja had given the title of Vidyapati to Bhaskara 
Bhatta. Hoernle thinks that this Bhaskara was the same as Bhaskara 
Bhatta. Hoernle also suggests that Vrnda Madhava was the same 
as Srimadhava referred to by Dalhana. Madhava in his Siddha-yoga 
often modifies Susgruta’s statements. It may be that these modifi- 
cations passed as Madhava’s Tippana. Since Gayadasa and Cakra- 
pani both refer to Bhoja and do not refer to one another, it may 
be that Gayadasa was a contemporary of Cakrapani. Hoernle 
thinks that the Brahmadeva referred to by Dalhana was Sribrahma, 
the father of Mahegvara, who wrote his Sahasdnka-carita in A.D. 
1111. Maheévara refers to Harigcandra as an early ancestor of his. 
It is not improbable that this Harigscandra was a commentator on 
Caraka. The poet Mahegvara was himself also a Kaviraja, and 
Heramba Sena’s Gildha-bodhaka-samgraha was largely based on 
Mahesvara’s work. Jejjata’s commentary passed by the name of 
Brhal-laghu-panjitka; CGayadasa’s commentary was called the 
Susruta-candrika or Nyaya-candrikaé and Srimadhava or Madhava- 
Kara’s Tippana was called Sloka-varttika. Gayadasa mentions the 
names of Bhoja, Suranandi and Svamidasa. Gayadasa’s panjika has 
been discovered only up to the Nidana-sthdna, containing 3000 
granthas. Among other commentators of Susgruta we hear the 
names of Gomin, Asadhavarman, Jinadasa, Naradanta, Gadadhara, 
Baspacandra, Soma, Govardhana and Pragnanidhana. 

It may not be out of place here to mention the fact that the 
Samkhya philosophy summed up in the Sarira-sthana of Sugruta 
is decidedly the Samkhya philosophy of Igvarakrsna, which, as I 
have elsewhere pointed out, is later than the Samkhya philosophy 
so elaborately treated in the Caraka-samhita‘. This fact also sug- 
gests that the revision of Susruta was executed after the composition 
of Iévarakrsna’s work (about a.D. 200), which agrees with the view 
expressed above that the revision of Susruta was the work of Nagar- 
juna, who flourished about the fourth or the fifth century a.pD. 
But it is extremely improbable that the elaborate medical doctrines 


2 History of Indian Philosophy, vol. 1, pp. 313-322. 
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of an author who lived at so early a date as the sixth century B.c. 
could have remained in a dispersed condition until seven, eight 
or nine hundred years later. It is therefore very probable that 
the main basis of Suéruta’s work existed in a codified and well- 
arranged form from very early times. The work of the editor or 
reviser seems to have consisted in introducing supplements, such 
as the Uttara-tantra, and other chapters on relevant occasions. It 
does not seem impossible that close critical and comparative 
study of a number of published texts of the Susruta-samhita 
and of unpublished manuscripts may enable a future student to 
separate the original from the supplementary parts. The task, 
however, is rendered difficult by the fact that additions to the 
Susruta-samhita were probably not limited to one period, as has 
already been pointed out above. 

It is well known that Atri’s medical teachings, as collected by 
Agnivesa in his Agnivesa-tantra, which existed at least as late as 
Cakrapini, form the basis of a revised work by Caraka, who is 
said to have flourished during the time of Kaniska, passing by 
the name of Caraka-samhita'. It is now also well known that 
Caraka did not complete his task, but left it half-finished at a 
point in the Crkitsd-sthana, seventeen chapters of which, together 
with the books called Siddhi-sthana and Kalpa-sthana, were added 
by Kapilabala’s son, Drdhabala, of the city of Paficanada, about the 
ninth century A.D. The statement that Drdhabala supplemented the 
work in the above way is found in the current texts of the Caraka- 
samhita®, Niscala Kara in his Ratna-prabha describes him as author 
of the Caraka-parisista, and Cakrapani, Vijayaraksita and Aruna- 
datta (A.D. 1240), whenever they have occasion to quote passages 
from his supplementary parts. all refer to Drdhabala as the author. 
The city of Paficanada was identified as the Punjab by Dr U.C. Dutt 
in his Materia Medica, which identification was accepted by Dr 
Cordier and referred to 2 supposed modern Panjpur, north of Attock 
in the Punjab. There are several Paficanadas in different parts of 
India, and one of them is mentioned in the fifty-ninth chapter of 
the Kasi-khanda; Gangadhara in his commentary identifies this 
with Benares, assigning no reason for such identification. Hoernle, 
however, thinks that this Paficanada is the modern village of 


1 On Caraka’s being the court-physician of Kaniska see S. Levi, Notes sur 
les Indo-Scythes, in Journal Asiatique, pp. 444 8qq. 
2 Caraka-samhitd, vi. 30 and Siddht-sthana, vi. 8. 
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Pantzinor (“five channels” in Kashmir) and holds that Drdhabala 
was an inhabitant of this place. There are many passages in Caraka 
which the commentators believe to be additions of the Kasmira 
recension (Kasmira-patha). Madhava quotes a number of verses 
from the third chapter of the sixth section, on fevers, which verses 
are given with the omission of about twenty-four lines. Vijaya- 
raksita, in his commentary on Madhava’s Nidana, says that these 
lines belong to the Kasmira recension. Existing manuscripts vary 
very much with regard to these lines ; for, while some have the lines, 
in others they are not found. In the same chapter there are other 
passages which are expressly noted by Cakrapanidatta as belonging 
to Kasmira recensions, and are not commented upon by him. There 
are also other examples. Hoernle points out that Jivananda’s edition 
of 1877 gives the Kasmira version, while his edition of 1896, as 
well as the editions of Gangadhara, the two Sens and Abinas, 
have Caraka’s original version. Madhava never quotes readings 
belonging to the Kagmira recension. Hoernle puts together four 
points, viz. that Caraka’s work was revised and completed by 
Drdhabala, that there existed a Kasmira recension of the Caraka- 
samhita, that Drdhabala calls himself a native of Paficanada city, 
and that there existed a holy place of that name in Kasmira; and 
he argues that the so-called Kagmira recension represents the re- 
vision of the Caraka-samhita by Drdhabala. Judging from the 
fact that Madhava takes no notice of the readings of the Kagmira 
recension, he argues that the latter did not exist in Madhava’s 
time and that therefore Madhava’s date must be anterior to that 
of Drdhabala. 

But which portions were added to the Caraka-samhita by 
Drdhabala? The obvious assumption is that he added the last 
seventeen chapters of the sixth book (Czkitsa@) and the seventh and 
eighth books!. But such an assumption cannot hold good, since 
there is a great divergence in the counting of the number of the 
chapters in different manuscripts. Thus, while Jivananda’s text 
marks Argas, Atisara, Visarpa, Madatyaya and Dvivraniya as the 
ninth, tenth, eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth chapters of Cikitsa 
and therefore belonging to the original Caraka, Gangadhara’s text 

» asmin saptadasddhya kalpdh stddhaya eva ca 

nasGdyante ’gnivesasya tantre Carakasamskrte 
tan etan Kadpilabalah sesan Drdhabalo ’karot 


tantrasydsya mahdrthasya pirandrtham yathayatham. 
VI. 30. 274. 
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calls the ninth, tenth, eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth chapters 
Unmida, Apasmara, Ksataksina, Svayathu and Udara. The seven- 
teen chapters attributed to Drdhabala have consequently different 
titles in the Gangadhara and Jivananda editions. Hoernle has dis- 
cussed very critically these textual problems and achieved notable 
results in attributing chapters to Caraka or Drdhabala?. But it is 
needless for us to enter into these discussions. 
Mahamahopadhyaya Kaviraj Gananatha Sen, merely on the 
strength of the fact that the Raja-tarangini is silent on the matter?, 
disputes the traditional Chinese statement that Caraka was the 
court-physician of Kaniska. There is no ground to believe as 
gospel truth a tradition, which cannot be traced to any earlier 
authority than Bhoja (eleventh century), that Patafjali was the 
author of a medical work, and that therefore Patafijali and Caraka 
could be identified. His comparisons of some passages from 
Caraka (Iv. 1) with some sutras of Patafijali are hardly relevant 
and he finally has to rest for support of this identification on the 
evidence of Ramabhadra Diksita, a man of the seventeenth or the 
eighteenth century, who holds that Patafijali had written a work 
on medicine. He should have known that there were more 
Patafijalis than one, and that the alchemist and medical Patafijali 
was an entirely different person from Patafijali, the grammarian. 
The most important commentary now completely available to 
us is the Ayur-veda-dipika, or Varaka-tatparya-tika, of Cakrapani- 
datta. Another important commentary is the Caraka-panjika by 
Svamikumara. He was a Buddhist in faith, and he refers to the 
commentator Harigcandra. The Caraka-tattva-pradipika was 
written in later times by Sivadasasena, who also wrote the Tattva- 
candrika, a commentary on Cakradatta. We hear also of other 
commentaries on Caraka by Baspacandra or Vapyacandra, Téana- 
deva, ISvarasena, Vakulakara, Jinadasa, Munidasa, Govardhana, 
Sandhyakara, Jaya nandi and the Caraka-candrika of Gayadasa. 
Among other ancient treatises we may mention the Kasyapa- 
samhita, discovered in Kathmandi, a medical dialogue between 
Kaéyapa, the teacher and Bhargava, the student. It is interesting 
to note that it has some verses (MS., pp. 105-110) which are 
identical with part of the fifth chapter of the first book of Caraka. 
There is another important manuscript, called Bharadvaja- 


1 §.R.A.S., 1908 and 1909. 
2 Pratyaksa-sariram, introduction. 
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samhita, which contains within it a small work called Bhesaja- 
kalpa, a commentary by Venkatesa!. Agnivesa’s original work, 
the Agnivesa-samhita, which was the basis of Caraka’s revision, 
was available at least up to the time of Cakrapani; Vijayaraksita 
and Srikanthadatta also quote from it?. Jatikarna’s work also 
existed till the time of the same writers, as they occasionally quote 
from Fatikarna-samhita®. The Parasara-samhita and Ksarapani- 
samhita were also available down to Srikanthadatta’s, or even down 
to Sivadasa’s, time. ‘he Harita-samhita (different from the printed 
and more modern text) was also available from the time of 
Cakrapani and Vijayaraksita, as is evident trom the quotations 
from it in their works. Bhela’s work, called Bhela-samhita, has 
already been published by the University of Calcutta. It may be 
remembered that Agnivesa, Bhela, Jatikarna, Parasara, Harita 
and Ksarapani were all fellow-students in medicine, reading with 
the same teacher, Atreya-Punarvasu; Agnivega, being the most 
intelligent of them all, wrote his work first, but Bhela and his 
other fellow-students also wrote independent treatises, which 
were read before the assembly of medical scholars and approved by 
them. Another work of the same school, called Kharanada-samhita, 
and also a Visvamitra-samhita, both of which are not now available, 
are utilized by Cakrapani and other writers in their commentaries. 
The name samhita, however, is no guarantee of the antiquity of 
these texts, for the junior Vagbhata’s work is also called Astarga- 
hrdaya-samhita. We have further a manuscript called Vararuci- 
samhita, by Vararuci, and a Siddha-sara-samhita by Ravigupta, 
son of Durgagupta, which are of comparatively recent date. The 
Brahma-vaivarta-purana refers to a number of early medical works, 
such as the CikitsG-tattva-viyjfiana of Dhanvantari, Crkitsa-darsana 
of Divodasa, Cikitsa-kaumudi of Kasiraja, Cikitsa@-sara-tantra and 
Bhrama-ghna of Aégvini, Vaidyaka-sarvasva of Nakula. Vydadhi- 
sindhu-vimardana of Sahadeva, Frianarnava of Yama, Jivadana of 
Cyavana, Vaidya-sandeha-bhanjana of Janaka, Sarva-sara of 
Candrasuta, Tantra-sara of Jabala, Vedangu-sara of Jajali, Nidana 
of Paila, Sarva-dhara of Karatha and Dvaidha-nirnaya-tantra of 


1 See Dr Cordier’s Récentes Découvertes de MSS. Médicaux Sanscrits dans 
P'Inde (1898-1902). 

* See Cakrapani’s commentary on Caraka-samhitd, 11. 2, also Srikantha on 
the Siddha-yoga, Fuarddhikara. 

3 Cakrapani’s commentary, 11. 2 and 11. 5, also Srikantha on the Niddna 
(Ksudra-roga). 
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Agastya!. But nothing is known of these works, and it is difficult 
to say if they actually existed. 

It is well known that there were two Vagbhatas (sometimes 
spelt Vahata). The earlier Vagbhata knew Caraka and Susruta. 
It is conjectured by Hoernle and others that the statement of 
I-tsing (A.D. 675-685), that the eight arts formerly existed in eight 
books, and that a man had lately epitomized them and made them 
into one bundle, and that all physicians in the five parts of India 
practised according to that book, alludes to the Astarya-samgraha 
of Vagbhata the elder. In that case Vagbhata I must have flourished 
either late in the sixth century or early in the seventh century; for 
I-tsing speaks of him as having epitomized the work “‘lately,” and 
on the other hand time must be allowed for the circulation of such 
a work in the five parts of India. A comparison of Susruta and 
Vagbhata I shows that the study of anatomy had almost ceased to 
exist in the latter’s time. It is very probable that Vagbhata was a 
Buddhist. The Astanga-samgraha has a commentary by Indu; but 
before Indu there had been other commentators, whose bad ex- 
positions were refuted by him?. 

Madhava, Drdhabala and Vagbhata IJ all knew Vagbhata I. 
Madhava mentions him by name and occasionally quotes from 
him both in the Siddha-yoga and in the Nidana, and so also does 
Drdhabala’. Hoernle has shown that Drdhabala’s 96 diseases of 
the eye are based on Vagbhata’s g4. Vagbhata 11 towards the end 
of the Uttara-sthana of his Astanga-hrdaya-samkita definitely ex- 
presses his debt to Vagbhata I. But they must all have fluurished 
before Cakrapani, who often refers to Drdhabala and Vagbhata 11. 
If, as Hoernle has shown, Madhava was anterior to Drdhabala, he 
also must necessarily have flourished before Cakrapani. Hoernle’s 
argument that Madhava flourished before Drdhabala rests upon 
the fact that Susruta counts 76 kinds of eye-diseases, while 
Vagbhata I has 94. Drdhabala accepts Vagbhata I’s 94 eye-diseases 
with the addition of two more, added by Madhava, making his list 
come to 96. Madhava had accepted Susnita’s 76 eye-diseases and 

1 It is curious to notice that the Brahma-vaivarta-purdna makes Dhanvantari, 
K&girija and Divodasa different persons, which is contrary to Susruta’s state- 
ment noted above. 

2 Durcydkhyd-cisa-suptasya Vahatasyadsmad-uktayah santu samuitti-ddyinyas 
sad-dgama-parigkrta. }ndu’s commentary, I. 1. 

3 Siddha-yoga, i. 27, Astdnga-samgraha, 11. 1, Niddna, 1. 22 and 23, Sam- 


graha, 1. 266, Caraka-samhité (Jivananda, 1896), Cikitstta-sthdna, xvi. 31, 
Samgraha, 1.26. Again, Cikitsita-sthana, xvi, 53, etc., Samgraha, 11. 27, etc. 
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added two of his own!. The secotud point in Hoernle’s argument 
is that Madhava in his quotations from Caraka always omits the 
passages marked by Vijayaraksita as Kasmira readings, which 
Hoernle identifies with the revision work of Drdhabala. These 
arguments of Hoernle appear very inconclusive; for, if the 
so-called Kagmira recension can be identified with Drdhabala’s 
revision, both Drdhabala’s Kasmira nativity and his posteriority 
to Madhava can be proved; but this proposition has not been 
proved. On the other hand, Cakrapani alludes to a Drdhabala 
samskara side by side with a Kasmira reading, and this seems 
to indicate that the two are not the same’. 'The suggestion of 
Madhava’s anteriority on the ground that he counts 78 eye- 
diseases is rather far-fetched. Madhava’s date, therefore, cannot 
be definitely settled. Hoernle is probably correct in holding that 
Drdhabala is anterior to Vagbhata?. However, the relative an- 
teriority or posteriority of these three writers does not actually 
matter very much; for they lived at more or less short intervals 
from one another and their dates may roughly be assigned to a 
period between the eighth and tenth centuries a.D. 

Vagbhata II’s Astanga-hrdaya-samhita has at least five com- 
mentaries, viz. by Arunadatta (Sarvariga-sundari), Asadhara, 
Candracandana (Padartha-candrika), Ramanatha and Heméadri 
(Ayur-veda-rasayana). Of these Arunadatta probably lived in a.p. 
1220. Madhava’s Rug-vintscaya, a compendium of pathology, is 
one of the most popular works of Indian Medicine. It has at least 
seven commentaries, viz. by Vijayaraksita (Madhu-kosa), Vaidya- 
vacaspati (Atanka-dipana), Ramanatha Vaidya, Bhavanisahiaya, 
Naganatha (Nidana-pradipa), Ganesa Bhisaj and the commentary 
known as Siddhanta-candrika or Vivarana-siddhanta-candrika, 
by Narasimha Kaviraja*. Vijayaraksita’s commentary, however, 


1 Hoernle thinks that the total number of 76 eye-diseases ordinarily found 
in the printed editions of Madhava’s Nidana is not correct, as they do not 
actually tally with the descriptions of the different eye-diseases given by 
Madhava and do not include paksma-kopa and paksma-sdatd varieties. Hoernle’s 
““Osteology,”’ p. 13. 

* Cakra’s commentary, I. 7. 46-50. 

® See Hoernle’s “ Osteology,” pp. 14-16. 

“ Narasimha Kaviraja was the son of Nilakantha Bhatta and the pupil of 
Ramakrsna Bhatta. He seems to have written another medical work, called 
Madhu-matt. His Vivarana-siddhanta-candrikd, though based on Vijaya’s 
Madhu-kosa, is an excellent commentary and contains much that is both 
instructive and new. The only manuscript available is probably the one that 
belongs to the family library of the author of the present work, who is preparing 
an edition of it for publication. 
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closes with the 33rd chapter, and the rest of the work was accom- 
plished by Srikanthadatta, a pupil of Vijayaraksita. Vrnda (who 
may be the same as Madhava) wrote a Siddha-yoga, a book of 
medical formulas, well known among medical writers. 

In connection with this brief account of Indian medical 
works the Nava-nitaka, and the other mutilated medical treatises 
which have been discovered in Central Asia and which go by the 
name of “Bower manuscript,” cannot be omitted. This manu- 
script is written on birch leaves in Gupta characters and is 
probably as old as the fifth century A.D. It is a Buddhist work, 
containing many medical formulas taken from Caraka, Susruta 
and other unknown writers. It will, however, be understood that 
an elaborate discussion of chronology or an exhaustive account 
of Indian medical works would be out of place in a work like 
the present. The Ayur-veda literature, and particularly that part 
which deals with medical formulas and recipes, medical lexicons 
and the like, is vast. Aufrecht’s catalogue contains the names 
of about 1500 manuscript texts, most of which have not yet 
been published, and there are many other manuscripts not 
mentioned in Aufrecht’s catalogue. Among the books now 
much in use may be mentioned the works of Sarngadhara, of the 
fourteenth century, Sivadasa’s commentary on Cakrapani, of the 
fifteenth century, and the Rhkava-prakasa of Bhavamisra, of the 
sixteenth. Vangasena’s work is also fairly common. Among ana- 
tomical texts Bhoja’s work and Bhaskara Bhatta’s Sarirva-padmini 
deserve mention. The Aupadhenava-tantra, Pauskalavata-tuntra, 
Vaitarana-tantra and Bhoja-tantra are alluded to by Dalhana. 
The Bhaluki-tantra and Kapila-tantra are mentioned by Cakrapani 
in his Bhanumati commentary. So much for the anatomical treatises. 
Videha-tantra, Nimi-tantra, Ka@nka@yana-tantra, Satyakt-tantra, 
Kardla-tantra and Krsnatreya-tantra on eye-diseases are alluded 
to in Srikantha’s commentary on Madhava’s Nidana. The Saunaka- 
tantra on eye-diseases is named in the commentaries of Cakrapani 
and Dalhana. The fivaka-tantra, Parvataka-tantra and Bandhaka- 
tantra are alluded to by Dalhana as works on midwifery. The 
Hiranyaksya-tantra on the same subject is named by Srikantha, 
whereas the Késyapa-samhita and Alambayana-samhita are cited 
by Srikantha on toxicology. The Usanas-samhita, Sanaka-samhita, 
Latyayana-samhita are also mentioned as works on toxicology. 

Among some of the other important Tantras may be mentioned 
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Nagarjuna’s Yoga-sataka, containing the eight regular divisions of 
Indian Medicine, and Nagarjuna’s Jiva-siitra and Bhesaja-kalpa, all 
of which were translated into Tibetan. Three works on the Astanga- 
hrdaya, called Astanga-hrdaya-nama-vaidiiryaka-bhasva, Padar- 
tha-candrika-prabhasa-nama, Astanga-hrdaya-vrtti and Vaidyaka- 
stanga-hrdaya-vrtter bhesaja-nama-siici, were also translated into 
Tibetan. 

The Ayur-veda-siitra is a work by Yoganandanatha, published 
with a commentary by the same author in the Mysore University 
Sanskrit series in 1922, with an introduction by Dr Shama Sastry. 
It is rightly pointed out in the introduction that this is a very 
modern work, written after the Bhdva-prakasa, probably in the 
sixteenth century. It contains sixteen chapters and is an attempt 
to connect Ayur-veda with Patajijali’s Yoga system. It endeavours 
to show how different kinds of food increase the sativa, rajas and 
tamas qualities and how yoga practices, fasting and the like, in- 
fluence the conditions of the body. Its contribution, whether as a 
work of Ayur-veda or as a work of philosophy, is rather slight. It 
shows a tendency to connect Yoga with Ayur-veda, while the Vira- 
simhavalokita is a work which tries to connect astrology with the 
same. 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE BHAGAVAD-GITA 


The Gita Literature. 


THE Gita is regarded by almost all sections of the Hindus as one 
of the most sacred religious works, and a large number of commen- 
taries have been written on it by the adherents of different schools 
of thought, each of which explained the Gita in its own favour. 
Sankara’s bhagya is probably the earliest commentary now available; 
but from references and discussions found therein there seems to 
be little doubt that there were previous commentaries which he 
wished to refute. 

Sankara in his interpretation of the Gitd seeks principally to 
emphasize the dogma that right knowledge can never be com- 
bined with Vedic duties or the duties recommended by the legal 
scriptures. If through ignorance, or through attachment, a man 
continues to perform the Vedic duties, and if, as a result of sacri- 
fices, gifts and tapas (religious austerities), his mind becomes pure 
and he acquires the right knowledge regarding the nature of the 
ultimate reality—that the passive Brahman is the all—and then, 
when all reasons for the performance ot actions have ceased for 
him, still continues to perform the prescribed duties just like 
common men and to encourage others to behave in a similar 
manner, then such actions are inconsistent with right knowledge. 
When a man performs actions without desire or motive, they 
cannot be considered as karma at all. He alone may be said to be 
performing karma, or duties, who has any interest in them. But 
the wise man, who has no interest in his karma, cannot be said 
to be performing karma in the proper sense of the term, though 
to all outward appearances he may be acting exactly like an 
ordinarv man. Therefore the main thesis of the Gita, according 
to Sankara, is that liberation can come only through right know- 
ledge and not through knowledge combined with the performance 
of duties. Sankara maintains that all duties hold good for us only 
in the stage of ignorance and not in the stage of wisdom. When 
once the right knowledge of identity with Brahman dawns and 
ignorance ceases, all notions of duality, which are presupposed by 
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the performance of actions and responsibility for them, cease’. In 
interpreting Gita, 111. 1, Sankara criticizes the opinions of some 
previous commentators, who held that obligatory duties cannot be 
given up even when true wisdom is attained. In reply he alludes 
to legal scriptures (smrti-sastra), and asserts that the mere non~- 
performance of any duties, however obligatory, cannot lead to 
evil results, since non-performance is a mere negation and of 
mere negation no positive results can come out. The evil effects 
of the non-performance of obligatory duties can happen only to 
those who have not given up all their actions (a-samnydsi-visayatvat 
pratyavaya-prapteh). But those who have attained true wisdom 
and have consequently given up all their actions transcend the 
sphere of duties and of the obligatory injunctions of the Vedas, 
and the legal scriptures cannot affect them at all. The perform- 
ance of duties cannot by itself lead to liberation; but it leads 
gradually to the attainment of purity of mind (sattva-suddht) 
and through this helps the dawning of the right knowledge, 
with which all duties cease*. In a very lengthy discussion on 
the interpretation of Gita, xvi. 67, Sankara tries to prove that 
all duties presuppuse the multiplicity of the world of appearance, 
which is due to ignorance or nescience, and therefore the sage who 
has attained the right knowledge of Brahman, the only reality, has 
no duties to perform. Final liberation is thus produced, not by 
true knowledge along with the performance of duties, but by 
true knowledge alone. The wise man has no duties of any kind. 
Sankara’s interpretation of the Gita presupposes that the Gita holds 
the same philosophical doctrine that he does. His method of inter- 
pretation is based not so much on a comparison of textual passages, 
as simply on the strength of the reasonableness of the exposition 
of a view which can be consistently held according to his Vedanta 
philosophy, and which he ascribes to the Gita. The view taken in 
the present exposition of the Gita philosophy is diametrically 
opposite to that of Sankara. It has been repeatedly pointed out 
that the Gita asserts that even the wise man should perform his 
allotted duties, though he may have nothing to gain by the per- 
formance of such duties. Even God Himself as Krsna, though 
He had no unsatisfied cravings, passions or desires of any kind, 


1 Sankara’s interpretation of the Gitd, 11. 69. Yoga&érama edition, Benares, 
1919. 
® Tbed. 111. 4. 
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performed His self-imposed duties in order to set an example 
to all and to illustrate the fact that even the wise man should 
perform his prescribed duties?. 

Anandajiiana wrote a commentary on Sankara’s Bhagavad-gita- 
bhasya, called Bhagavad-gita-bhasya-vivarana, and Ramananda 
wrote another commentary vn that of Sankara, called Bhagavad-gita- 
bhasya-vyakhya. He is also said to have written another work on 
the Gita, called Gitdsaya. After Sankara there seems to have been 
some pause. We have two commentaries, one in prose and one in 
verse, by two persons of the same name, Yamunacarya. The 
Yamunacarvya who was the author of a prose commentary is 
certainly, though a wisistadvatta-vadin, not the celebrated Yamuna, 
the teacher of Ramanuja. His commentary, which has been pub- 
lished by the Sudargana Press, Conjeeveram, is very simple, con- 
sisting mainly of a mere paraphrase of the Gita verses. He thinks 
that the first six chapters of the Gita deal with the nature of true 
knowledge of God as a means to devotion, the second six with the 
nature of God as attainable by devotion and adoration, and the 
third six repeat the same subjects for a further clearing up of the 
problems involved. 

Yamuna, the great teacher of Ramanuja, who is said to have 
been bern in A.D. go6, summarized the subject-matter of the Gita in 
a few verses called Gitartha-samgraha, on which Nigamanta Maha- 
desika wrote a commentary known as Gitdrtha-samgraha-raksa. 
This also was commented on by Varavara Muni, of the fourteenth 
century, in a commentary called Gitdrtha-samgraha-diptka, pub- 
lished by the Sudargana Press, Conjeeveram. Another commentary, 
called Bhagavad-gitartha-samgraha-tika, by Pratyaksadevayatha- 
carya, is mentioned by Aufrecht. Yamuna says that the object 
of the Gita is to establish the fact that Narayana is the highest 
Brahman, attained only by devotion (bhakti), which is achieved 
through caste duties (sva-dharma), right knowledge and disinclina- 
tion to worldly pleasures (wairagya). It is said that the first six 
chapters of the Gita describe the process of attaining self-know- 
ledge by self-concentration (yoga) through knowledge and action 
along with self-subordination to God, the performance of all 
actions for God and detachment from all other things. Nigamanta 
Mahiadeéika notes that karma may lead to self-realization either in- 
directly, througn the production of knowledge, or directly by itself. 

1 Gitd, m1. 22. 
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From the seventh to the twelfth chapters the processes of the 
attainment of devotion (bhakti-yoga) by knowledge and by actions 
are described, and it is held that the true nature of God can 
be realized only by such devotion. From the thirteenth to the 
eighteenth chapters, the nature of pradhana, of purusa, of the 
manifested world and of the supreme lord are described and dis- 
tinguished along with the nature of action, of knowledge and of 
devotion. Yamuna then goes on to describe the contents of the 
chapters of the Gita one by one. Thus he says that in the second 
chapter the nature of the saint of imperturbable wisdom (sthita-dhi) 
is described. Such right knowledge can be achieved only by a 
knowledge of the self as immortal and the habit of performing 
one’s duties in an unattached manner. In the third chapter it is 
said that a man should perform his duties for the preservation of 
the social order (loka-raksa) without attachment, leaving the fruits 
of all his actions to God, and considering at the same time that 
the gunas are the real agents of actions and that it is wrong to 
pride oneself upon their performance. The fourth chapter de- 
scribes the nature of God, how one should learn to look upon 
actions as implying no action (on account of unattachment), the 
different kinds of duties and the glory of knowledge. The fifth 
describes the advantages and the diverse modes of the path of 
duties and also the nature of the state of realization of Brahman. 
The sixth describes the nature of yoga practice, four kinds of 
yogins, the methods of yoga, the nature of yoga realization and the 
ultimate superiority of yoga as communion with God. The seventh 
describes the reality of God, how His nature is often veiled from us 
by prakrti or the gunas, how one should seek protection from God, 
the nature of the different kinds of devotees, and the superiority 
of the truly enlightened person. The eighth describes the lordly 
power of God and the reality of His nature as the unchanged and 
the unchangeable; it also describes the duties of those who seek 
protection in God and the nature of the true wisdom. The ninth 
describes the glory of God and His superiority even when He 
incarnates Himself as man, and the nature of devotional com- 
munion. The tenth describes the infinite number of God’s noble 
qualities and the dependence of all things on Him, for initiating 
and increasing devotion. The eleventh describes how the true 
nature of God can be perceived, and demonstrates that it is only 
through devotion that God can be known or attained. The twelfth 
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describes the superiority of devotion, methods of attaining devotion, 
and different kinds of devotion; it is also held that God is highly 
pleased by the devotion of His devotees. The thirteenth describes 
the nature of the body, the purification of the self for self-realization, 
the cause of bondage and right discrimination. The fourteenth 
describes how the nature of an action is determined by the ties 
of guna, how the gunas may be made to cease from influencing 
us, and how God alone is the root of all the ways of the self’s 
future destiny. The fifteenth describes how the supreme lord is 
different from the pure selves, as well as from selves in association 
with non-selves, on account of his all-pervasiveness and his nature 
as upholder and lord. The sixteenth describes the division of 
beings into godly and demoniac and also the privileged position 
of the scriptures as the authority for laying the solid foundation 
of knowledge of the true nature of our duties. The seventeenth 
distinguishes unscriptural things from scriptural. The eighteenth 
describes how God alone should be regarded as the ultimate agent 
of all actions, and states the necessity of purity and the nature of 
the effects of one’s deeds. According to Yamuna karma-yoga, or 
the path of duties, consists of religious austerities, pilgrimage, gifts 
and sacrifices ; jfiana-yoga, or the path of knowledge, consists of 
self-control and purity of mind ; bhakti-yoga, or the path of devotion, 
consists in the meditation of God, inspired by an excess of joy in 
the communion with the divine. Ail these three paths mutually 
lead to one another. All three are essentially of the nature of the 
worship of God, and, whether regarded as obligatory or occasional, 
are helpful for discovering the true nature of one’s self. When 
by self-realization ignorance is wholly removed, and when a man 
attains superior devotion to God, he is received into God. 
Rimanuja, the celebrated Vaisnava teacher and interpreter of 
the Brahma-sittra, who is said to have been born in A.D. 1017, 
wrote a commentary on the Gitd on visistadvatta lines, viz. monism 
qualified as theism. Venkatanatha, called also Vedantacarya, wrote 
a sub-commentary thereon, called Tatparya-candrika. Ramanuja 
generally followed the lines of interpretation suggested in the brief 
summary by his teacher Yamuna. On the question of the im- 
perativeness of caste duties Ramanuja says that the Gita holds 
that the duties allotted to each caste must be performed, since the 
scriptures are the commands of God and no one can transgress 
His orders ; so the duties prescribed by the scriptures as obligatory 
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are compulsory for all. The duties have, therefore, to be performed 
without desire for their fruits and purely because they are the 
injunctions of the scriptures (eka-sastrarthataya anustheyam). It 
is only when duties performed simply to please God, and as 
adoration of Him, have destroyed all impurities of the mind, and 
when the senses have become controlled, that a man becomes fit 
for the path of wisdom. A man can never at any stage of his 
progress forsake the duty of worshipping God, and it is only 
through such adoration of God that the sins accumulating in him 
from beginningless time are gradually washed away and he can 
become pure and fit for the path of knowledge}. In interpreting 
11. 8 Ramanuja says that the path of duties (karma-yoga) is 
superior to the path of knowledge (jfdna-yoga). The path of 
duties naturally leads to self-knowledge; so self-knowledge is also 
included within its scope. The path of knowledge alone cannot 
lead us anywhere; for without work even the body cannot be made 
to live. Even those who adhere to the path of knowledge must 
perform the obligatory and occasional (nitya-naimittika) duties, 
and it is through the development of this course that one can 
attain self-realization by duty alone. The path of duties is to 
be followed unti! self-realization (@tmavalokana) and, through it, 
emancipation are obtained. But the chief duty of a man is to be 
attached tu God with supreme devotion. 

Madhvacarya, or Anandatirtha, who lived in the first three- 
quarters of the thirteenth century, wrote a commentary on the 
Bhagavad-gita, called Gita-bhasya, commented on by Jayatirtha in 
his Prameya-diptkd, and also a separate monograph interpreting the 
main purport of the Gita, called Bhagavad-gita-tatparya-nirnaya, 
commented on by Jayatirtha in his Ny@ya-dipikad. His main em- 
phasis was on the fact that God is different from everything else, 
and that the only way of attaining our highest goal is through 
devotion (bhakit) as love and attachment (sneha). In the course 
of his interpretation he also introduced long discussions in 
refutation of the monistic theory of Sankara. Since everything 
is dominated by the will of Hari the Lord, no one ought to 
feel any attachment to mundane things. Duties are to be per- 
formed by all. Krsnabhatta Vidyadhiraja, the sixth disciple from 


1 Anabhisamhita-phalena kevala-parama-purusdradhana-ripendnusthitena kar- 
mand vidhvasta-mano-malo 'vydkulendriyo jiidna-nisthaydm adhikaroti. Ramia- 
nuja’s commentary on the Gitd, 1. 3. See also bid. 1. 4. Gujarati Press, 
Bombay, 1908. 
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Madhva, who lived in the first quarter of the fourteenth century, 
wrote a commentary on the Gita, called Gita-tika. Raghavendra 
Svamin, who lived in the seventeenth century and was a pupil 
of Sudhindra Yati, wrote three works on the Gita, called Gitda- 
vivrti, Gitartha-samgraha and Gitartha-vivarana. Commentaries 
were also written by Vallabhacarya, Vijfianabhiksu, Kesava Bhatta 
of the Nimbarka school (called Gita-iattva-prakasika), Afijaneya 
(called Hanumad-bhasya), Kalyana Bhatta (called Rastka-ranjini), 
Jagaddhara (called Bhagavad-gita-pradipa), Jayarama (called Gita- 
sGrartha-samgraha), Baladeva Vidyabhiisana (called Gita-bhiisana- 
bhasya), Madhusiidana (called Giadhdrtha-dipika), Brahmananda 
Giri, Mathuranatha (called Bhagavad-gita-prakasa), Dattatreya 
(called Prabodha-candrika), Ramakrsna, Mukundadasa, Rama- 
narayana, Visvegvara, Sankarananda, Sivadayalu Sridharasvamin 
(called Subodhini), Sadananda Vyasa (called Bhava-prakdsa), 
Siiryapandita (Paramartha-prapa), Nilakantha (called Bhdava- 
dipika), and also from the Saiva point of view by Rajanaka and 
Ramakantha (called Sarvato-bhadra). Many other works were also 
written on the general purport of the Gita, such as Bhagavad- 
gitartha-samgraha by Abhinavagupta and Nrsimha Thakkura, 
Bhagavad-gitartha-s@ra by Gokulacandra, Bhagavad-gita-lak- 
sabharuna by Vadiraja, Bhagavad-gitd-sa@ra by Kaivalyananda 
Sarasvati, Bhagavad-gita-sara-samgraha by Narahari and Bha- 
gavad-gita-hetu-nirnaya by Vitthala Diksita. Most of these com- 
mentaries are written either from the point of view of Sankara’s 
bhasya, repeating the same ideas in other language, or froia the 
Vaisnava point of view, approving of the hold of normal duties 
of men in all stages of life and sometimes differing only in the 
conception of God and His relation with men. These can claim 
but little originality either of argument or of opinions, and so may 
well be left out of detailed consideration for our present purposes. 


Gita and Yoga. 


Whoever may have written the Gita, it seems very probable 
that he was not acquainted with the technical sense of yoga as the 
cessation of mental states (citta-vurtti-nirodha), as used by Pataiijali 
in his Yoga-sittra, 1.1. I have elsewhere shown that there are 
three roots, yujir yoge and yuj samadhau, i.e. the root yujir, to join, 
and the root yw in the sense of cessation of mental states or one- 
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pointedness, and yuj samyamane, i.e. yuj in the sense of controlling. 
In the Gita the word yoga appears to have been used in many 
senses, which may seem to be unconnected with one another; yet 
it may not be quite impossible to discover relations among them. 
The primary sense of the word yoga in the Gitd is derived from 
the root yujir yoge or yuj, to join, with which is connected in a 
negative way the root yuj in the sense of controlling or restricting 
anything to that to which it is joined. Joining, as it means contact 
with something, also implies disjunction from some other thing. 
When a particular type of mental outlook or scheme of action is 
recommended, we find the word buddhi-yoga used, which simply 
means that one has intimately to associate oneself with a particular 
type of wisdom or mental outlook. Similarly, when the word 
karma-yoga is used, it simply means that one has to associate 
oneself with the obligatoriness of the performance of duties. Again, 
the word yoga is used in the sense of fixing one’s mind either on 
the self (atman) or on God. It is clear that in all these varying 
senses the dominant sense is that of “‘joining.” But such a joining 
implies also a disjunction, and the fundamental and indispensable 
disjunction implied is dissociation from all desires for pleasures 
and fruits of action (phala-tya@ga). For this reason cases are not 
rare where yoga is used to mean cessation of desires for the fruits 
of action. Thus, in the Gita, v1. 2, it is said, ‘What is called 
cessation (of desires for the fruits of action) is what you should 
know, O Pandava, as Yoga: without renouncing one’s desires 
(na hy asamnyasta-sankalpa) one cannot bea yogin!.” The reason 
why this negative concept of cessation of desires should be regarded 
as yoga is that without such a renunciation of desires no higher 
kind of union is possible. But even such a dissociation from the 
fruits of desires (which in a way also means samyamana, or self- 
control) is to be supplemented by the performance of duties at the 
preliminary stages; and it is only in the higher stages, when one is 
fixed in yoga (yogariidha), that meditative peace (sama) can be 
recommended. Unless and until one succeeds in conquering all 
attachments to sense-objects and actions and in giving up all 
desires for fruits of actions, one cannot be fixed in yoga. It is by 
our attempts at the performance of our duties, trying all the time 


1 Asamnyasto'parityaktah phala-visayah sankalpobhisandhir yena so'’samnyas- 
ta-sankalpah. Sankara’s commentary, v1.2. Na samnyastak phala-sankalpo yena. 
Sridhara’s commentary on the above. Yog&érama edition, Benares, 1919. 
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to keep the mind clear from motives of pleasure and enjoyment, 
that we gradually succeed in elevating it to a plane at which it 
would be natural to it to desist from all motives of self-interest, 
pleasure und enjoyment. It is at this stage that a man can be 
called fixed in yoga or yogariidha. This naturally involves a con- 
flict between the higher self and the lower, or rather between 
the real self and the false; for, while the lower self always 
inclines to pathological and prudential motives, to motives of 
self-interest and pleasure, it has yet within it the higher ideal, 
which is to raise it up. Man is both a friend and a foe to him- 
self; if he follows the path of his natural inclinations and the 
temptations of sense-enjoyment, he takes the downward path of 
evil, and is an enemy to his own higher interests; whereas it is 
his clear duty to raise himself up, to strive that he may not sink 
down but may elevate himself to a plane of detachment from 
all sense-pleasures. The duality involved in this conception of 
a friend and a foe, of conqueror and conquered, of an uplifting 
power and a gravitating spirit, naturally involves a distinction 
between a higher self (paramatman) and a lower self (atman). It 
is only when this higher self conquers the lower that a self is a 
friend to itself. In a man who has failed to conquer his own 
passious and self-attachments the self is its own enemy. The 
implication, however, is that the lower self, though it gravitates 
towards evil, has yet inherent in it the power of self-elevation. 
This power of self-elevation is not something extraneous, but 
abides in the self, and the Gita is emphatic in its command, ** Thou 
shouldst raise thyself and not allow thyself to sink down; for the 
self is its own friend and its foe as well?.” 

It is only when the self thus conquers its lower tendencies 
and rises to a higher plane that it comes into touch with the 
higher self (paramatman), The higher self always remains as 
an ideal of elevation. The yoga activity of the self thus consists, 
on the one hand, in the efforts by which the yogin dissociates 
himself from the sense-attachments towards which he was naturally 
gravitating, ard on the other hand, in the efforts by which he tries 
to elevate himself and to come into touch with the higher self. 
At the first stage a man performs his duties in accordance with 
the injunctions of the sastras; then he performs his duties and 
tries to dissociate himself from all motives of self-interest and 


1 vi. 5. 
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enjoyment, and at the next stage he succeeds in conquering these 
lower motives and is in touch with the higher self. Even at this 
stage he may still continue to perform his duties, merely for the 
sake of duty, or he may devote himself to meditative concentration 
and union with the higher self or with God. Thus the Gita says 
that the person who has conquered himself and is at peace with 
himself is in touch with paramatman. Such a person is a true 
philosopher ; for he not only knows the truths, but is happy in the 
inner realization and direct intuitive apperception of such truths; 
he is unshakable in himself; having conquered his senses, he 
attaches the same value to gold and to stones; he is =he same to 
friends and to enemies, to the virtuous as to the sinful; he is in 
union (with paramatman) and is called a yogin'. The fact that the 
word yogin is derived here from the root yuj, to join, Is evident 
from a number of passages where the verb yuj is used in this 
connection?. 

The Gita advises a yogin who thus wants to unite himself 
with paramatman, or God, in a meditative union, to lead a lonely 
life, controlling his mind and body, desiring nothing and accepting 
nothing®. The yogin should seat himself on level ground, in a 
clean place, and, being firm on his threefold seat composed of 
kusga grass, a leopard skin and soft linen, he should control his 
thoughts, senses and movements, make his mind one-pointed in 
God (tatra), gather himself up in union, and thus purify himself*. 
The yogin should eat neither too much nor too little, should 
neither sleep too much, nor dispense with sleep. He should thus 


1 Yukta ity ucyate yor! sama-lostasma-hdficanah,v1.8. Sankara, however, splits 
it up into two independent sentences, as follows: ya idrfo yuktah samdhita tti sa 
ucyate kathyate; sa yogt sama-lostasma-kaficanah. Sridhara, again, takes a quite 
different view and thinks it to be a definition of the yogariidha state and believes 
yukta to mean yogaradha, which in my opinion is unjustifiable. My interpre- 
tation is simpler and more direct than either of these and can be justified by a 
reference to the context in vi. 7 and VI. Io. 

8 Yogt yunjita satatam dtmanam rahasi sthitah. Ibid. v1. 10. 

Upavisydsane yuijyad yogam Gtma-visuddhaye. V1. 12. 
Yukta astta mat-parah. vi. 14. 
Yufijann evam saddtmanam yogt niyata-manasah. vi. 15, etc. 

® Ekaki yata-cittatmd nirdstr aparigrahah. vi. 10. The word dtma in yata- 
ctttdtmd is used in the sense of body (deha), according to Sankara, Sridhara 
and others. 

‘ Both Sankara and Sridhara make tatra an adjective to dsane. Such an 
adjective to dsane would not only be superfluous, but would also leave ekdgram 
without an object. The verb yurijyat, literally meaning “should link up,’ is 
interpreted by Sridhara as “should practise,” apparently without any justifica- 
tion (VI. 12). 
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lead the middle course of life and avoid extremes. This avoidance 
of extremes is very unlike the process of yoga advised by Patajijali. 
Patafijali’s course of yoga formulates a method by which the yogin 
can gradually habituate himself to a condition of life in which 
he can ultimately dispense with food and drink altogether and 
desist from all movements of body and mind. The object of a yogin 
in making his mind one-pointed is ultimately to destroy the mind. 
According to Patajijali the advancement of a yopin has but one 
object before it, viz. the cessation of all movements of mind 
(citta-vrtti-nirodha). Since this absolute cessation cannot be effected 
without stopping all movements of the body, desires and passions 
are to be uprooted, not only because they would make the mind fly 
to different objects, but also because they would necessitate move- 
ments of the body, which would again disturb the mind. The 
yogin therefore has to practise a twofold control of movements of 
body and mind. He has to habituate himself to dispensing with 
the necessity of food and drink, to make himself used to all kinds 
of privations and climatic inconveniences of heat and cold and 
ultimately to prepare himself for the stoppage of all kinds of bodily 
movements. But, since this cannot be successfully done so long 
as one inhales and exhales, he has to practise pranayama for abso- 
lute breath-control, and not for hours or days, but for months 
and years. Moral elevation is regarded as indispensable in yoga 
only because without absolute and perteci cessation of all desires 
and passions the movements of the body and mind could not be 
absolutely stopped. The yogin, however, has not only to cut off 
all new causes of disturbance leading to movements of body and 
mind, but also to practise one-pointedness of mind on subtler 
and subtler objects, so that as a result thereof the sub-conscious 
forces of the mind can also be destroyed. Thus, on the one hand, 
the mind should be made to starve by taking care that no new 
sense-data and nu new percepts, concepts, thoughts, ideas or 
emotions be presented to it, and, on the other hand, steps are to be 
taken to make the mind one-pointed, by which all that it had 
apprehended before, which formed the great storehouse of the 
sub-conscious, is destroyed. The mind, thus pumped out on both 
sides, becomes absolutely empty and is destroyed. The ideal of 
Patafijali’s Yoga is absolute extremism, consisting in absolute 
stoppage of all functions of body and mind. 

The Gita, on the other hand, prescribes the golden middle course 
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of moderate food, drink, sleep, movements of the body and activity 
in general. The object of the yogin in the Gita is not the absolute 
destruction of mind, but to bring the mind or the ordinary self 
into communion with the higher self or God. To the yogin who 
practises meditation the Gita advises steadiness of posture; thus 
it says that the yogin should hold his body, head and shoulders 
straight, and, being unmoved and fixed in his posture, should 
avoid looking to either side and fix his eyes on the t:p of his nose. 
The Gita is, of course, aware of the proces of breath-control 
and pranayama; but, curiously enough, it does not speak of it 
in its sixth chapter on dhyana-yoga, where almost the whole 
chapter is devoted to yoga practice and the conduct of yogis. In 
the fifth chapter, v. 27, it is said that all sense-movements and 
control of life-movements (prdna-karmani) are like oblations to the 
fire of self-control. In the two obscure verses of the same chapter, 
v. 29 and 30, it is said that there are some who offer an oblation 
of prana to apdna and of apana to praéna and thus, stopping the 
movement of inhalation and exhalation (pranapana-gati ruddhva), 
perform the pranayama, while there are others who, taking a Sow 
diet, offer an oblation of prana to prana. Such actions on the part 
of these people are described as being different kinds of sacrifices, 
or yajfa, and the people who perform them are called yajfia-vidah 
(those who know the science of sacrifice), and not yogin. It is 
difficult to understand the exact meaning of offering an oblation 
of prana to prana or of prana to apana and of calling this sacrifice. 
The interpretations of Sankara, Sridhara and others give us but 
little help in this matter. They do not tell us why it should be 
called a yajfa or how an oblation of prana to prana can be made, 
and they do not even try to give a synonym for juhvati (offer 
oblation) used in this connection. It seems to me, however, that 
there is probably a reference to the mystical substitution-medita- 
tions (pratikopdsana) which were used as substitutes for sacrifices 
and are referred to in the Upanisads. Thus in the Mattri Upanisad, 
VI. 9, we find that Brahman is to be meditated upon as the 
ego, and in this connection, oblations of the five vayus to fire with 
such mantras as prandya svaha, apaniaya svaha, etc. are recom- 
mended. It is easy to imagine that, in a later process of development, 
for the actual offering of oblations to fire was substituted a certain 
process of breath-control, which still retained the old phraseology 
of the offering of oblations in a sacrifice. If this interpretation is 
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accepted, it will indicate how processes of breath-control became 
iN many cases associated with substitution-meditations of the 
Vedic typet. The development of processes of breath-control 
in connection with substitution-meditations does not seem to 
be unnatural at all, and, as a matter of fact, the practice of 
pranayama in connection with such substitution-meditations is 
definitely indicated in the Maitri Upanisad, v1. 18. The movement 
of inhalation and exhalation was known to be the cause of all 
body-heat, including the heat of digestive processes, and Krsna is 
supposed to say in the Gita, xv. 14, “‘ As fire I remain in the body 
of living beings and in association with prana and apana I digest 
four kinds of food and drink.’’ The author of the Gita, however, 
seems to have been well aware that the pradna and apana breaths 
passing through the nose could be properly balanced (samau), or 
that the prana vayu could be concentrated between the two eye- 
brows or in the head (mirdhni)*. It is difhcult to say what is 
exactly meant by taking the prana in the head or between the 
eyebrows. There seems to have been a belief in the Atharva-siras 
Upanisad and also in the Atharva-sikha Upanisad that the prana 
could be driven upwards, or that such prana, being in the head, 
could protect it?, Manu also speaks of the pranas of young 
men rushing upwards when old men approached them. But, 
whatever may be meant, it is certain that neither the balancing 
of prana and apana nor the concentrating of prama in the 
head or between the eyebrows is a phrase of Patanijali, the Yoga 
writer, 

In describing the course of a yogin in the sixth chapter the 
Gita advises that the yogin should lead the austere life of a Brahma- 
carin, withdraw his mind from all mundane interests and think 
only of God, dedicate all his actions to Him and try to live in 
communion with Him (ywkta asita). This gives to his soul peace, 
through which he loses his individuality in God and abides in Him 

1 See Hindu Mysticism, by S. N. Dasgupta, Chicago, 1927, pp. 18~20. 

® prdndpanau samau kytvd ndsdbhyantara-cdrinau, v.27. The phrase samau 
krtod is left unexplained here by Sankara. Sridhara explains it as ‘having sus- 
pended the movement of prdna and apdna”—prdndpandv irddhvddho-gati- 
nirudhena samau kytvud kumbhakam krtva. It is difficult, however, to say what is 
exactly meant by concentrating the prana vdyu between the two eyebrows, 
bhruvor madhye pranam avesya samyak (vill. 10). Neither Sankara nor Sridhara 
gives us any assistance here. In mftrdhny ddhdydtmanah prdnam dsthito yoga- 
dhdrandm (vit. 12) mirdhni is paraphrased by Sridhara as bhruvor madhye, or 


“between the eyebrows.” 
® Atharva-Stras, 4 and 6 and Atharva-sikhd, 1. 
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in the bliss of self-effacement}. A yagin can be said to be in union 
(with God) when he concentrates his mind on his own higher 
self and is absolutely unattached to all desires. By his efforts 
towards such a union (yoga-sevaya) he restrains his mind from 
all other objects and, perceiving his self in himself, remains in 
peace and contentment. At this higher state the yogin enjoys 
absolute bliss (sukham @tyantikam), transcending all sense-pleasures 
by his pure reason, and, being thus fixed in God, he is never 
shaken away from Him. Such a yogin forsakes all his desires and 
controls all his senses by his mind, and, whenever the mind itself 
seeks to fly away to different objects, he tries to control it and fix 
it on his own self. Patiently holding his mind fixed in his self, 
he tries to desist from all kinds of thought and gradually habituates 
himself to shaking off attachments to sense-attractions. At this 
stage of union the yogin feels that he has attained his highest, 
and thus even the greatest mundane sorrows cannot affect him 
in the least. Yoga is thus sometimes defined as the negation of 
the possibility of all association with sorrows?. One can attain 
such a state only by persistent and self-confident efforts and 
without being depressed by preliminary failures. When a yogin 
attains this union with himself or with God, he is like the 
motionless flame of a lamp in a still place, undisturbed by all 
attractions and unruffled by all passions®. The yogin who attains 
this highest state of union with himself or with God is said to 
be in touch with Brahman or to attain Brahmahood, and it is 
emphatically asserted that he is filled with ecstatic joy. Being in 


1 fantim nirvana-paramam mat-samsthdm adhigacchati, v1.15. The Gitd uses 
the words sdnti and nirvdna to indicate the bliss of the person who abides in 
God. Both these words, and particularly the word mirvdna, have a definite 
significance in Buddhism. But the Gitd seems to be quite unacquainted with 
the Buddhistic sense of the word. I have therefore ventured to translate the 
word mrvana as ‘‘ bliss of self-effacement.”’ The word is primarily used in the 
sense of “extinguishing a light,” and this directly leads to the Buddhistic sense 
of the absolute destruction of the skandhas. But.the word mrvdna is also used 
from very early times in the sense of ‘‘relief from sufferings” and “‘satis- 
faction.” Thus the Mahd-bhdrata, with which the Gitd is traditionally associated, 
uses it in this sense in 111. 10438: 

sa pltvd Htalam toyam pipdsdrtio mahi-patsh; 
mrvdnam agamad dhimdn susukhi cébhavat tadda. 

Again, in the Mahd-bharaia, x11. 7150 and 13014, mirvdna is described as being 
highest bliss (paramam sukham), and it is also associated with sdnti, or peace, 
as it is in the above passage—sdntimt mrvdna-paramam. In Mahd-bhdrata, vi.1079, 
and in another place it is called a ‘state of the highest Brahman” (paramam 
brahma—tibid. X11. 13239). 

® 1am vidydd duhkha-samyoga-viyogam yoga-samjfiitam, V1. 23. 

® Yathd dipo nivdta-stho nengate sopamd smrtd, V1. 19. 
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union with God, he perceives himself in all things, and all things 
in himself; for, being in union with God, he in one way identifies 
himself with God, and perceives God in all things and all things 
in God. Yet it is no mere abstract pantheism that is indicated 
here; for such a view is directly in opposition to the main tenets 
of the Gitd, so often repeated in diverse contexts. It is a mystical 
state, in which, on the one hand, the yogin finds himself identified 
with God and in communion with Him, and, on the other hand, 
does not cease to have relations with the beings of the world, to 
whom he gives the same consideration as to himself. He does 
not prefer his own happiness to the happiness of others, nor 
does he consider his own misery and suffering as greater or more 
important or more worthy of prevention than those of others. 
Being in communion with God, he still regards Him as the master 
whom he adores, as the supreme Lord who pervades all things and 
holds them in Himself. By his communion with God the yogzn 
transcends his lower and smaller self and discovers his greater self 
in God, not only as the supreme ideal of his highest efforts, but 
also as the highest of all realities. As soon as the yogin can detach 
himself from his lower self of passions and desires, he uplifts 
himself to a higher universe, where the distinction of meum and 
teum, mine and thine, ceases and the interest of the individual 
loses its personal limitations and hecomes enlarged and universal- 
ized and identified with the interests of all living beings. Looked 
at from this point of view, yoga is sometimes defined in the Gita 
as the outlook of equality (samatva)}. 

In the Gita the word yoga has not attained any definite 
technical sense, as it did in Patafijali’s Yoga-siitra, and, in con- 
sequence, there is not one definition of yoga, but many. Thus 
yoga is used in the sense of karma-yoga, or the duty of performance 
of actions, in v. 1, and it is distinguished from the saémkhya path, 
or the path of knowledge, in 11. 39. The word karma-yoga is men- 
tioned in 111. 3 as the path of the yogins, and it is referred to in 
Wi. 7, ¥.2 and xl. 24. The word buddhs-yoga is also used at least 
three times, in Il. 49, X. 10 and xvilI. 57, and the bhakti-yoga 
also is used at least once, in xIv. 26. The one meaning of yoga that 
suits all these different contexts seems to be ‘‘association.” It has 
already been said that this primary meaning of the word is the 
central idea of yoga in the Gita. One of the main teachings of 

1 samatvam yoga ucyate, 11. 48. 
* 29-2 
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the Gita is that duties should be performed, and it is this obli- 
gatoriness of the performance of duties that in the Gita is under- 
stood by karma-yoga. But, if such duties are performed from 
motiv2s of self-interest or gain or pleasure, the performance could 
not lead to any higher end. It is advised, therefore, that they 
should be performed without any motive of gain or pleasure. 
So the proper way in which a man should perform his duties, 
and at the same time keep himself clean and untarnished by the 
good and bad results, the pleasures and sorrows, the praise and 
blame proceeding out of his own deeds, is to make himself de- 
tached from all desires for the fruits of actions. To keep oneself 
detached from the desires for the fruits of actions is therefore the 
real art (kausala) of performing one’s duties; for it is only in this 
way that a man can make himself fit for the higher union with 
God or his own higher self. Here, then, we have a definition of 
yoga as the art of performing one’s duties (yogah karmasu kausalam 
—Il. 50). The art of performing one’s duties, e.g. the art of keeping 
oneself unattached, cannot however be called yoga on its own 
account; it is probably so-called only because it is the indis- 
pensable step towards the attainment of the real yoga, or union 
with God. It is clear, therefore, that the word yoga has a gradual 
evolution to a higher and higher meaning, based no doubt on the 
primary root-meaning of “association.” 

It is important to note in this connection that the process of 
pranayama, regarded as indispensable in Patafijali’s Yoga, is not 
considered so necessary either for karma-yoga, buddht-yoga, or for 
the higher kind of yoga, e.g. communion with God. It has already 
been mentioned that the reference to pranayama is found only in 
connection with some kinds of spbstitution-meditations which have 
nothing to do with the main concept of yoga in the Gita. The 
expression samadhi is used thrice in the noun form in the Gitd, in 
Il. 44, §3 and 54, and three times in the verb form, in VI. 7, XII. 9 
and xvil. 11; but the verb forms are not used in the technical sense 
of Patajijali, but in the simple root-meaning of sam +@+4/ dha, 
“to give” or “‘to place” (arpana or sthapana). In two cases 
(11. 44 and 53) where the word samadhi is used as a noun it has 
been interpreted by both Sankara and Sridhara as meaning the 
object in which the mind is placed or to which it is directed for 
communion, viz. God}. The author of the Gita is well aware of 


1 In 11. 44, however, Sankara considers this object of mind to be antakkarana 
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the moral conflict in man and thinks that it is only by our efforts 
to come into touch with our higher self that the littleness of 
passions and desires for fruits of actions and the preference of 
our smailer self-interests can be transcended. For, once man is 
in touch with his highest, he is in touch with God. He has then 
a broader and higher vision of man and his place in nature, and 
so he identifies himself with God and finds that he has no special 
interest of his own to serve. The low and the high, the sinful 
and the virtuous, are the same in his eyes; he perceives God 
in all things and all things in God, and it is this state of com- 
munion that is the real yoga of the Gita; and it is because in this 
state all inequalities of race, creed, position, virtue and vice, high 
and low vanish, that this superior realization of universal equality 
is also called yoga. Not only is this union with God called yoga, 
but God Himself is called Yogesvara, or the Lord of communion. 
As a result of this union, the yogin enjoys supreme bliss and 
ecstatic joy, and is free from the least touch of sorrow or pain; 
and this absolute freedom from pain or the state of bliss, being 
itself a result of yoga, is also called yoga. From the above survey 
it is clear that the yoga of the Gita is quite different from the 
yoga of Pataiijali, and it does not seem at all probable that the 
Gita was aware of Pataiijali’s yoga or the technical terms used by 
him}. 

The treatment of yoga in the Gita is aisu entirely different from 
its treatment in almost all the Upanisads. The Katha Upanisad 
speaks of sense-control as being yoga; but sense-control in the 
Gita is only a preliminary to yoga and not itself yoga. Most of 
the yoga processes described in the other Upanisads either speak 
of yoga with six accessories (sad-anga yoga) or of yoga with eight 
accessories (astanga-yoga), more or less after the manner of 
Patafijali. They introduce elaborate details not only of breath- 
control or pranayama, but also of the nervous system of the body, 
ida, pingala and susumea, the nerve plexus, miladhara and other 
similar objects, after the manner of the later works on the Saf- 
or buddhi, But Sridhara considers this object to be God, and in 1. 53 Sankara 


and Sridhara are unanimous that the object, or the support of the union or 
communion of the mind, is God. 

2 pasya me yogam aisvaram, 1X. §, etém vibhitim yogum ca, x. 7. In the 
above two passages the word yoga seems to have a different meaning, as it is 
used there in the sense of miraculous powers; but even there the commentators 
Sankara and Sridhara take it to mean “association” (yukti) and interpret 
aifvaram yogam as ‘‘ association of miraculous powers. ’ 
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cakra system. Thus the Amrta-néda enumerates after the manner 
of Patafijali the six accessories of yoga as restraint (pratyahd@ra), 
concentration (dhyana), breath-control (pranayama), fixation (dha- 
rand), reasoning (tarka) and meditative absorption (samadhi), and 
describes the final object of yoga as ultimate loneliness of the self 
(Raivalya), The Amrta-bindu believes in an all-pervading Brahman 
as the only reality, and thinks that, since mind is the cause of all 
bondage and liberation, the best course for a yogin to adopt is to 
deprive the mind of all its objects and thus to stop the activity 
of the mind, and thereby to destroy it, and bring about Brahma- 
hood. Brahman is described here as being absolutely indeter- 
minate, uninferable, infinite and beginningless. The Ksurika 
merely describes pranayama, dhyana, dharana and samadhi in 
association with the nerves, susumnd, pitgala, etc. and the nerve 
plexuses. The Tejo-bindu is a Vedantic Upanisad of the ultra- 
monistic type, and what it calls yoga is only the way of realizing 
the nature of Brahman as one and as pure consciousness and 
the falsity of everything else. It speaks of this yoga as being 
of fifteen accessories (panica-dasdnga yoga). These are yama 
(sense-control through the knowledge that all is Brahman), niyama 
(repetition of the same kinds of thoughts and the avoidance of 
dissimilar ones), tyaga (giving up of the world-appearance through 
the realization of Brahman), silence, a solitary place, the proper 
posture, steadiness of mind, making the body straight and erect, 
perceiving the world as Brahman (drk-sthitz), cessation of all states 
and breath-control (prana-samyamana), perceiving all objects of 
the mind as Brahman (pratyahara), fixing the mind always on 
Brahman (dhdran@), self-meditation and the realization of oneself as 
Brahman. This is, however, a scheme of yoga quite different from 
that of Patafijali, as well as from that of the Gita. The Trisikha- 
brahmana speaks of a yoga with eight accessories (asfamtga-yoga), 
where the eight accessories, though the same in name as the eight 
accessories of Patafijali, are in reality different therefrom. Thus 
yama here means want of attachment (vairagya), niyama means 
attachment to the ultimate reality (anuraktih pare tative), asana 
means indifference to all things, pr@na-samyamana means the reali- 
zation of the falsity of the world, pratyahara means the inwardness 
of the mind, dhadran@ means the motionlessness of the mind, 
dhyana means thinking of oneself as pure consciousness, and 
samadhi means forgetfulness of dhya@nas. Yet it again includes 
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within its yama and ntyama almost all the virtues referred tg by 
Patafijali. It also speaks of a number of postures after the hatha- 
yoga fashion, and of the movement of prana in the nerve plexuses, 
the ways of purifying the nerves and the processes of breath-control. 
The object of yoga is here also the destruction of mind and the 
attainment of katvalya. The Darsana gives an astanga-yoga with 
yama, niyama, dsana, pranayama, pratyahara, dharand, dhyana and. 
samadhi more or less after the fashion of Patafijali, with a supple- 
mentary treatment of nerves (n@d?) and the movement of the prana 
and other vayus in them. The final object of yoga here is the attain- 
ment of Brahmahood and the comprehension of the world as maya 
and unreal. The Dhyana-bindu describes the self as the essential 
link of all things, like the fragrance in flowers or the thread in a 
garland or the oil in sesamum. It describes a sad-anga yoga with 
Gsana, prana-samrodha, pratyahara, dharana, dhyana and samadhi. 
It also describes the four cakras or nerve plexuses, and speaks of 
the awakening of the serpent power (kundalini) and the practice of 
the mudras. It speaks further of the balancing or unifying of prana 
and apdana as leading to yoga’. The object of this yoga is the 
attainment of the transcendent state of liberation or the realization 
of the paramatman. It is useless to refer to other Upanisads; for 
what has already been said will be enough to show clearly that 
the idea of Yoga in the Gita is entirely different from that in 
the Yoga Upanisads, most of which are of comparatively late 
date and are presumably linked up with traditions different from 
that of the Gita. 


Samkhya and Yoga in the Gita. 


In the Gita Samkhya and Yoga are sometimes distinguished 
from each other as two different paths, and sometimes they 
are identified. But though the Gita is generally based on the 
doctrines of the guna; prakrti and its derivatives, yet the word 
samkhya is used here in the sense of the path of knowledge or 
of philosophic wisdom. Thus in the Gita, 11. 39, the path of 
knowledge is distinguished from that of performance of duties. 
Lord Krsna says there that he has just described the wisdom of 
Samkhya and he is going to describe the wisdom of Yoga. This 


1 Tadd prdndpénayor atkyam krtvd; see DhyGna-bindu, 93~5 (Adyar Library 
edition, 1920). This seems to be similar to prandpdnax samau krtvd of the Gitd. 
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seems to give us a clue to what is meant by Samkhya wisdom. 
This wisdom, however, seems to be nothing more than elabora- 
tion of the doctrine of the immortality of soul and the associated 
doctrine of rebirth, and also the doctrine that, howsoever the body 
might be affected and suffer changes of birth, growth and destruc- 
tion, the self is absolutely unaffected by all these changes; the self 
cannot be cut or burned; it is eternal, all-pervasive, unchangeable, 
indescribable and unthinkable. In another passage of the Gita, 
XIII. 25, it is said that there are others who perceive the self in 
accordance with samkhya-yoga; and Sankara explains this passage 
to mean that sémkhya-yoga means the realization of the self as 
being absolutely different from the three gunas, sativa, rajas and 
tamas. If this is Samkhya, the meaning of the word yoga in this 
passage (anye samkhyena yogena) is not explained. Sankara does 
not expound the meaning of the word yoga, but explains the word 
samkhya and says that this saémkhya is yoga, which seems to be 
an evasion. Sridhara follows Sankara’s interpretation of samkhya, 
but finds it difficult to swallow his identification of s@mkhya with 
yoga, and he interprets yoga here as the yoga (of Patajijali) with eight 
accessories, but does not explain how this asfa@ga-yoga can be 
identified with samkhya. It is, no doubt, true that in the imme- 
diately preceding verse it is said that, howsoever a man may 
behave, if he knows the proper nature of purusa and of the prakrti 
and the gunas, he is never born again; but there is no reason to 
suppose that the phrase samkhyena yogena refers to the wisdom 
recommended in the preceding verse; for this verse summarizes 
different paths of self-realization and says that there are some 
who perceive the self in the self through the self, by meditation, 
others by samkhya-yoga and others by karma-yoga. In another 
passage it is said that the Samkhyas follow the path of knowledge 
(jfiana-yoga), while the Yogins follow the path of duties (Gita, 
Ul, 3). If the word yoga means “‘association,” as it does in various 
contexts, then samkhya and sémkhya-yoga would mean more or 
less the same thing; for saémkhya-yoga would only mean asso- 
ciation with sémkhya, and the phrase samkhyena yogena might 
mean either association with samkhya or the union of saémkhya. 
It has already been said that, following the indications of the Gita, 
Il. 39, samkhya should mean the realization of the true nature of 
the self as immortal, all-pervasive, unchangeable and infinite. It 
has also been pointed out that it is such a true realization of the 
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self, with its corresponding moral elevation, that leads to the true 
communion of the self with the higher self or God. Thus this 
meaning of sémkhya on the one hand distinguishes the path of 
samkhya frum the path of yoga as a path of performance of duties, 
and at the same time identifies the path of sa@mkhya with the path 
of yoga as communion with God. Thus we find that the Gita, 
Vv. 4, 5, says that ‘‘fools only think Samkhya and Yoga to be dif- 
ferent, not sowise men,” since, accepting either of them, one attains 
the fruit of them both. The goal reached by the followers of 
Samkhya is also reached by the Yogins ; he who perceives Samkhya 
and Yoga tu be the same perceives them in the right perspective. 
In these passages samkhya and yoga seem from the context to refer 
respectively to karma-sannyasa and karma-yoga. Samkhya here 
can only in a secondary way mean the renunciation of the fruits 
of one’s actions (karma-sannyasa). The person who realizes the 
true nature of his self, and knows that the self is unchangeable and 
infinite, cannot feel himself attached to the fruits of his actions 
and cannot be affected by ordinary mundane desires and cravings. 
As in the case of the different uses of the word yoga, so here also 
the word saémkhya, which primarily means “true knowledge,” is 
also used to mean “‘renunciation’”’; and since karma-yoga means 
the performance of one’s duties in a spirit of renunciation, sémkhya 
and yoga mean practically the same thing and are therefore 
identified here; and they are both regarded as leading to the same 
results. This would be so, even if yoga were used to denote 
“communion”; for the idea of performance of one’s duties has 
almost always communion with God as its indispensable correlate. 
Thus in the two passages immediately following the identification 
of sdmkhya and yoga we find the Gita (v. 6, 7) saying that 
without karma-yoga it is hard to renounce karma; and the person 
who takes the path of karma-yoga speedily attains Brahman. The 
person who thus through karma-yoga comes into union (with 
Brahman) is pure in spirit and self-controlled, and, having 
identified himself with the universal spirit in all beings, he is 
not affected by his deeds. 

One thing that emerges from the above discussion is that there 
is no proof that the word sa@mkhya in the Gita means the discern- 
ment of the difference of prakrti and the gunas from purusa, as 
Sankara in one place suggests (Gita, x11. 25), or that it refers 
to the cosmology and ontology of prakyti, the gunas and their 
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evalutes of the traditional Kapila-Samkhya. The philosophy of 
the gunas and the doctrine of purusa were, no doubt, known to the 
Gita; but nowhere is this philosophy called samkhya. Samkhya in 
the Gita means true knowledge (tativa-jfiana) or self-knowledge 
(@tma-bodha). Sankara, commenting on the Gita, xvii. 13, 
interprets s@mkhya to mean vedanta, though in verse XIII. 
25 he interprets the word as meaning the discernment of the 
difference between the gunas and the purusa, which would 
decidedly identify the s@mkhya of the Git@ with the Kapila- 
Samkhya. 

The Maha-bharata also refers to simkhya and yoga in several 
places. But in almost all places sa@mkhya means either the 
traditional school of Kapila-Samkhya or some other school of 
Samkhya, more or less similar to it: yoga also most often refers 
either to the yoga of Patajijali or some earlier forms of it. In 
one place are found passages identifying samkhya and yoga, which 
agree almost word for word with similar passages of the Gita‘. 
But it does not seem that the samkhya or the yoga referred to 
in the Maha-bharata has anything to do with the idea of Samkhya 
or yoga in the Gita. As has already been pointed out, the yoga in 
the Gita means the dedication to God and renunciation of the 
fruits of one’s karma and being in communion with Him as the 
supreme Lord pervading the universe. The chapter of the Maha- 
bharata just referred to speaks of turning back the senses into the 
manas and of turning the manas into ahamkara and ahamkara into 
buddhi and buddhi into prakyti, thus finishing with prakrté and 
its evolutes and meditating upon pure purusa. It is clear that this 
system of yoga is definitely associated with the Kapila school of 
Samkhya. In the Maha-bharata, x11. 306, the predominant feature 
of yoga is said to be dhyana, and the latter is said to consist of 
concentration of mind (ekd@grata ca manasah) and breath-control 
(pranayama). It is said that the yogi should stop the functions 
of his senses by his mind, and the movement of his mind by his 
reason (buddhi), and in this stage he is said to be linked up (yukia) 
and is like a motionless flame in a still place*. This passage 
naturally reminds one of the description of dhydna-yoga in the 
Gita, v1. 11-13, 16-19 and 25,26; but the fundamental idea of yoga, 


1 yad eva yogdh pasyanti tat sdmkhyair api dréyate ekam sdmkhyan ca yogan 
ca yah pafyati sa tattva-vit. Mahda-bharata, vu. 316. 4. Compare the Gitd, v. 5. 
* Cf. the Grid, vi. 19, yathd dipo nivdta-sthah, etc. 
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as the dedication of the fruits of actions to God and communion 
with Him, is absent here. 

It is needless to point out here that the yoga of the Gita is in 
no way connected with the yoga of Buddhism. In Buddhism the 
sage first practises sila, or sense-control and mind-control, and thus 
prepares himself for a course of stabilization or fixation of the 
mind (samadhana, upadharana, patittha). This samadhi means the 
concentration of the mind on right endeavours and of its states 
upon one particular object (ek@rammana), so that they may com- 
pletely cease to shift and change (samma ca avikkhippamana). The 
sage has first to train his mind to view with disgust the appetitive 
desires for food and drink and their ultimate loathsome trans- 
formations as various nauseating bodily elements. When a man 
habituates himself to emphasizing the disgusting associations of food 
and drink, he ceases to have any attachment to them and simply 
takes them as an unavoidable evil, only awaiting the day when the 
final dissolution of all sorrows will come. Secondly, the sage has 
to habituate his mind to the idea that all his members are made up 
of the four elements, earth, water, fire and wind, like the carcass of 
a cow at the butcher’s shop. Thirdly, he has to habituate his mind 
to thinking again and again (anussati) about the virtues or greatness 
of the Buddha, the Sangha, the gods and the law of the Buddha, 
about the good effects uf sila and the making of gifts (ca@g@nussatt), 
about the nature of death (marandnussai:) and about the deep 
nature and qualities of the final extinction of ail phenomena 
(upasamanussati). He has also to pass through various purificatury 
processes. He has to go to the cremation grounds and notice 
the diverse horrifying changes of human carcasses and think 
how nauseating, loathsome, unsightly and impure they are; from 
this he will turn his mind to living human bodies and con- 
vince himself that they, being in essence the same as dead car- 
casses, are as loathsome as the latter. He should think of the 
anatomical parts and constituents of the body as well as of their 
processes, and this will help him to enter into the first jhana, or 
meditation, by leading his mind away from his body. As an aid to 
concentration the sage should sit in a quiet place and fix his mind 
on the inhaling (passasa) and the exhaling (assasa) of his breath, 
so that, instead of breathing in a more or less unconscious manner, 
he may be aware whether he is breathing quickly or slowly; he 
ought to mark this definitely by counting sumbers, so that by 
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fixing his mind on the numbers counted he may realize the 
whole process of inhalation and exhalation in all stages of its 
course. Next to this we come to brahma-vihara, the fourfold medi- 
tation of mettaé (universal friendship), Aarund (universal pity), 
mudita (happiness in the prosperity and happiness of all) and 
upekkha (indifference to any kind of preferment of oneself, one’s 
friend, enemy or a third party). In order to habituate himself 
to meditation on universal friendship, a man should start with 
thinking how he would himself like to root out all misery and 
become happy, how he would himself like to avoid death and live 
cheerfully, and then pass over to the idea that other beings would 
also have the same desires. He should thus habituate himself to 
thinking that his friends, his enemies and all those with whom he 
is not connected might all live and become happy. He should fix 
himself to such an extent in this meditation that he should not 
find any difference between the happiness or safety of himself 
and that of others. Coming to jhanas, we find that the cbjects 
of concentration may be earth, water, fire, wind, colours, ete. In 
the first stage of concentration on an object there is compre- 
hension of the name and form of the object; at the next stage the 
relational movement ceases, and the mind penetrates into the object 
without any quivering. In the next two stages there is a buoyant 
exaltation and a steady inward bliss, and, as a result of the one- 
pointedness which is the culminating effect of the progressive 
meditation, there is the final release of the mind (ceto-vimuttt)— 
the Nibbana. 

It is easy to see that, though Patafijali’s yoga is under a deep 
debt of obligation to this Buddhist yoga, the yoga of the Gita is 
unacquainted therewith. The pessimism which fills the Buddhist 
yoga is seen to affect not only the outlook of Patafijali's yoga, 
but also most of the later Hindu modes of thought, in the form 
of the advisability of refiecting on the repulsive sides of things 
(pratipaksa-bhavana) which are seemingly attractive!. The ideas 
of universal friendship, etc. were also taken over by Patajfijali 
and later on passed into Hindu works. The methods of concen- 
tration on various ordinary objects also seem to be quite unlike 
what we find in the Gita. The Gita is devoid of any tinge of 
pessimism such as we find in the Buddhist yoga. It does not 
anywhere recommend the habit of brooding over the repulsive 


1 See Nydya-maiijart, Vairdgya-sataka, Santi-sataka. 
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aspects of all things, so as to fill our minds with a feeling of disgust 
for all worldly things. It does not rise to the ideal of regarding 
all beings as friends or to that of universal compassion. Its 
sole aim is to teach the way of reaching the state of equanimity, 
in which the saint has no preferences, likes and dislikes—where 
the difference between the sinner and the virtuous, the self and 
the not-self has vanished. The idea of yoga as self-surrendering 
union with God and self-surrendering performance of one’s duties 
is the special feature which is absent in Buddhism. This self- 
surrender in God, however, occurs in Patafijali’s yoga, but it is 
hardly in keeping with the technical meaning of the word yoga, as 
the suspension of all mental states. The idea appears only once in. 
Patajfijali’s sitras, and the entire method of yoga practices, as de- 
scribed in the later chapters, seems to take no notice of it. It seems 
highly probable, therefore, that in Patafijali’s s#tras the idea was 
borrowed from the Gita, where this self-surrender to God and 
union with Him is defined as yoga and is the central idea which 
the Gita is not tired of repeating again and again. 

We have thus completely failed to trace the idea of the Gita 
to any of the different sources where the subject of yoga is dealt 
with, such as the Yoga Upanisads, Patafijali’s Yoga-siltras, Buddhist 
Yoga, or the Maha-bharata. It is only in the Pafica-ratra works 
that the Gita meaning of yoga as self-surrender to God is found. 
Thus Ahirbudhnya-samhita describes yoga us the worship of the 
heart (krdayaradhana), the offering of an oblation (havih) of oneself 
to God or self-surrender to God (bhagavate dtma-samarpanam), 
and yoga is defined as the linking up (samyoga) of the lower self 
( jtvatman) with the higher self (paramatman)'. It seems, therefore, 
safe to suggest that the idea of yoga in the Gita has the same 
traditional source as in the Pafica-ratra works. 


Samkhya Philosophy in the Gita. 


It has been said before that there is no proof that the word 
samkhya in the Gita means the traditional Samkhya philosophy; 
yet the old philosophy of prakrti and purusa forms the basis of 
the philosophy of the Gita. This philosophy may be summarized 
as follows: 

4 The Ahirbudhnya-samhitd, of course, introduces many observations about 


the nerves (nddi) and the vdyus, which probably became associated with the 
Pajica-rdtra tradition in later times. 
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. Prakrti is called mahad brahma (the great Brahma or the great 
multiplier as procreatress) in the Gita, x1v. 3'. It is said there 
that this prakrti is described as being like the female part, which 
God charges with His energy for the creation of the universe. 
Wherever any living beings may be born, the great Brahman or 
prakrti is to be considered as the female part and God as the 
father and fertilizer. Three types of qualities are supposed to be 
produced from prakrti (gunah prakrti-sambhavan)*. These are 
sativa, rajas and tamas, which bind the immortal self in its 
corporeal body. Of these, suttva, on account of its purity, is 
illuminating and untroubling (andmayam, which Sridhara explains 
as mirupadravam or santam), and consequently, on account of these 
two qualities, binds the self with the attachment for knowledge 
(jiiana-sangena) and the attachment for pleasure (sukha-sangena). 
It is said that there are no living beings on earth, or gods in the 
heavens, who are not pervaded by the three gunas produced from 
the prakrti®. Since the gunas are produced from the prakrti through 
the fertilization of God’s energy in prakrti, they may be said to 
be produced by God, though God always transcends them. The 
quality of sattva, as has been said above, associates the self with 
the attachments for pleasure and knowledge. The quality of rajas 
moves to action and arises from desire and attachment (trsna@- 
sanga-samudbhavam), through which it binds the self with ege- 
istic attachments for action. The quality of tamas overcomes the 
illumination of knowledge and leads to many errors. Tamas, being 
a product of ignorance, blinds all living beings and binds them 
down with carelessness, idleness and sleep. These three qualities 
predominate differently at different times. Thus, sometimes the 
quality of sattva predominates over rajas and tamas, and such a 
time is characterized by the rise of knowledge in the mind through 
all the different sense-gates; when rvajas dominates sattva and 
tamas, the mind is characterized by greed, efforts and endeavours 
for different kinds of action and the rise of passions, emotions and 
desires; when tamas predominates over sattva and rajas, there is 
ignorance, lethargy, errors, delusions and false beliefs. 

The different categories are avyakta, or the undifferentiated 

* mama yonir mahad brahma tasmin garbham dadhamy aham. xIv. 3. I have 
interpreted mahad brahma as prakyti, following Sridhara and other commen- 
tators. Sankera surreptitiously introduces the word mdyd between mama and 


yoni and changes the whole meaning. 
2 Gitd, xIv. 5. 3 Ibid. xviIl. 40. 
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prakrti, buddhi (intellect), ahamkara (egohood), manas (mind-organ) 
and the ten senses, cognitive and conative. Manas is higher and 
subtler than the senses, and buddhi is higher than the manas, and 
there is that (probably self) which transcends buddhi. Manas is 
regarded as the superintendent of the different senses ; it dominates 
them and through them enjoys the sense-objects. The relation 
between the buddhi and ahamkara is nowhere definitely stated. 
In addition to these, there is the category of the five elements 
(mahabhitta)*. It is difficult to say whether these categories were 
regarded in the Gita as being the products of prakrti or as sepa- 
rately existing categories. It is curious that they are nowhere 
mentioned in the Gita as being products of prakrti, which they are 
in Samkhya, but on the other hand, the five elements, manas, 
ahamkara and buddhi are regarded as being the eightfold nature 
(prakrti) of God?. It is also said that God has two different kinds 
of nature, a lower and a higher; the eightfold nature just referred 
to represents the lower nature of God, whereas His higher nature 
consists of the collective universe of life and spirit’. The gunas 
are noticed in relation to prakrti in 111. 5, 27, 29, XIII. 21, XIV. 5, 
xvur. 40, and in all these places the gunas are described as 
being produced from prakrti, though the categories are never said 
to be produced from prakrti. In the Gitd, 1x. 10, however, it 
is said that prakrti produces all that is moving and all that is 
static through the superintendence of God. The word prakrti is 
used in at least two different senses, as a primary and ultimate 
category and as a nature of God’s being. It is quite possible thai 
the primary meaning of prakrti in the Gita is God’s nature; the 
other meaning of prakrti, as an ultimate principle from which the 
gunas are produced, is simply the hypostatization of God’s nature. 
The whole group consisting of pleasure, pain, aversion, volition, 
consciousness, the eleven senses, the mind-organ, the five elements, 
egohood, intellect (buddhi), the undifferentiated (avyakta, meaning 
prakrti existing, probat!v, as the sub-conscious mind) power of 
holding the senses and the power of holding together the diverse 
mental functions (samghata) with their modifications and changes, 
is called ksetra. In another place the body alone is called ksetra*. 
It seems, therefore, that the word ksetra signifies in its broader 
sense not only the body, but also the entire mental plane, involving 


1 Gitd, 111. 42, xut. 6 and 7, xv. 9. 2 Ibid. vir. 4. 
® Ibid. vir. 5. ‘ Ibid. xa. 2. 
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the diverse mental functions, powers, capabilities, and also the 
undifferentiated sub-conscious element. In this connection it may 
be pointed out that ksetra is a term which is specially reserved to 
denote the complex of body and mind, exclusive of the living 
principle of the self, which is called ksetra-jfia, or the knower of 
the Asetra, or ksetrin, the possessor of the ksetra or the body-mind 
complex. It is said that, just as the sun illuminates this whole 
world, so does the fsetrvin illuminate the whole &setra}. 

It will be remembered that it is said in the Gita that God has 
two different natures, one the complex whole of the five elements, 
ahamkara, buddhi, etc., and the other the collective whole of life 
and spirit (jiva-bhiita). It will also be remembered that, by the 
fertilization of God’s power in prakrti, the gunas, or the charac- 
teristic qualities, which pervade all that is living, come into being. 
The gunas, therefore, as diverse dynamic tendencies or charac- 
teristic qualities, pervade the entire psychosis-complex of aham- 
kara, buddhi, the senses, consciousness, etc., which represents the 
mental side of the ksetra. Ksetra-jna, or the ksetrin, is in all prob- 
ability the same as purusa, an all-pervading principle as subtle as 
Gkasa (space), which, though it is omnipresent, remains nntouched 
by any of the qualities of the body, in which it manifests itself. 
It is difficult to say what, according to the Gita, prakrt: is in itself, 
before the fertilization of God’s energy. It does not seem that 
prakrti can be regarded as being identical with God. It appears 
more to be like an ultimate principle coexistent with God and 
intimately connected with Him. There is, however, no passage in 
the Gita by which the lower prakrti of God, consisting of the cate- 
gories, etc., can be identified with prakrti; for prakrti is always 
associated with the pgunas and their production. Again, it is 
nowhere said in the Gita that the categories ahamkéru, senses, 
etc., are in any way the products of the gunas; the word guna 
seems to imply only the enjoyable, emotional and moral or immoral 
qualities. It is these gunas which move us to all kinds of action, 
produce attachments and desires, make us enjoy or suffer, and 
associate us with virtues and vices. Prakyti is regarded as the 
mother-source from which all the knowable, enjoyable, and 
dynamic qualities of experience, referred to as being generated 
by the successive preponderance of the gunas, are produced. The 
categories of the psychosis and the five elements, which form the 
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mental ground, do not, therefore, seem to be products of the gunas 
or the prakrti. They seem to constitute a group by themselves, 
which is referred to as being a lower nature of God, side by side 
with His higher nature as life and spirit. Ksetra is a complex of 
both the guna elements of experience and the complex categories 
of body and mind. There seem, therefore, to be three different 
principles, the apara prakrti (the lower nature), para prakrii or 
purusa, and prakrti. Prakrti produces the gunas, which constitute 
experience-stuff ; the apara prakrtt holds within itself the material 
world of the five elements and their modifications as our bodies, 
the senses and the mind-categories. It seems very probable, there- 
fore, that a later development of Samkhya combined these two 
prakrtis as one, and held that the gunas produced not only the 
stuff of our experience, but also all the mind-categories, the senses, 
etc., and the five gross elements and their modifications. The gunas, 
therefore, are not the products of prakrti, but they themselves con- 
stitute prakrti, when in a state of equilibrium. In the Gita prakrti 
can only preduce the gunas through the fertilizing energy of God; 
they do not constitute the prakrti, when in a state of equilibrium. 
It is hard to realize the connection between the apara prakrti and 
the prakrtiand the gunas. The connection, however, can be imagined 
to take place through the medium of God, who is the fertilizer and 
upholder of them both. There seems to be but one purusa, as the 
all-pervading fundamental life-principle which 2nimates all bodies 
and enjoys and suffers by its association with its experiences, 
remaining at the same time unaffected and untouched by the 
effects of the gunas. This naturally presumes that there is also 
a higher and a lower purusa, of which the former is always un- 
attached to and unaffected by the gunas, whereas the lower purusa, 
which is different in different bodies, is always associated with 
the prakrit and its gunas and is continually affected by their 
operations. Thus it is said that the purusa, being in prakrtt, enjoys 
the gunas of prakrti anc this is the cause of its rebirth in good or 
bad bodies!. There is also in this body the higher purusa (purusah 
parah), which is also called paramatman, being the passive per- 
ceiver, thinker, upholder, enjoyer and the great lord?. The word 
purusa is used in the Gita in four distinct senses, firstly, in the 
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sense of purusottama, or God! ; secondly, in the sense of a person? ; 
and the. Gita distinctly speaks of the two other purusas as ksara 
(changeable) and aksara (unchangeable). The sara is all living 
beings, whereas the aksara is changeless. It is this higher self 
(uttamah purusah), different from the other purusa and called also 
paramaiman, that pervades the three worlds and upholds them 
as their deathless God’. God, however, transcends both the sara 
purusa and the aksara purusa and 1s therefore called purusottama*. 
Both prakrti and the paramatman purusa are beginningless. The 
paramatman purusa, being changeless and beyond the sphere of the 
gunas, is neither the agent of anything nor affected by the gunas, 
though it resides in the body. Prakrti is regarded as the ground 
through which all causes, effects, and their agents are determined. It 
is the fundamental principle of all dynamic operations, motivations 
and actions, whereas purusa is regarded as the principle which 
makes all experiences of joys and sorrows possible5. The param- 
Gtman purusa, therefore, though all-pervasive, yet exists in each 
individual, being untouched by its experiences of joy, sorrow and 
attachment, as its higher self. It is only the lower self that goes 
through the experiences and is always under the influence of the 
gunas. Any attempts that may be made to rise above the sphere 
of the gunas, above attachments and desires, above pleasures and 
pains, mean the subordination of the lower self to the pure and 
deathless higher self. Every atterapt in this direction implies a 
temporary communion (yoga) with the higher self. It has already 
been pointed out that the Gita recognizes a conflict between the 
higher and the lower selves and advises us to raise the lower self by 
the higher self. In all our moral efforts there is always an upward 
and a downward pull by the higher purusa on the one side, and the 
gunas on the other; yet the higher purusa does not itself make the 
pulls. The energy of the downward pull is derived from the gunas 
and exerted by the lower self. In all these efforts the higher self 
stands as the unperturbed ideal of equanimity, steadiness, unchange- 
ableness in good or evil, joys or sorrows. The presence of this 
superior self is sometimes intuited by self-meditation, sometimes 
through philosophic knowledge, and sometimes by our moral 

1 sandtanas tvam puruso mato me. Gitd, x1. 18. 

toam ddi-devah purusah purdnah. Ibid. x1. 38. 

For purusotiama see ibid. Vil. 1, X. 1§, XI. 3, KV. 18 and xv. 19. 


2 Jbid. 11. 15, 11. 21, 11. 60, II. 4, ete. § Ibid. xv. 16 and 17. 
* Ibid. xv. 15 and 18, 5 Ibid. x11. 20. 
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efforts to perform our duties without attachment and without 
desires!. Each moral effort to perform our allotted duties without 
attachment means also a temporary communion (yoga) with the 
higher self or with God. A true philosophic knowledge, by which 
all actions are known to be due to the operations of the prakrti 
and its gunas and which realizes the unattached nature of the true 
self, the philosophic analysis of action and the relation between 
God, the higher self, the lower self, and the prakrti, and any 
devotional realization of the nature of God and dedication of all 
action to Him, and the experience of the supreme bliss of living 
in communion with Him, mean a communion with the higher self 
or God, and are therefore yoga. 

It is easy to notice here the beginnings of a system of thought 
which in the hands of other thinkers might well be developed into 
the traditional school of Samkhya philosophy It has already been 
pointed out that the two prakrtis naturally suggested the idea of 
unifying them into the one prakrti of the Samkhya. The higher 
and the lower purusas, where the latter enjoys and suffers, while 
the forraer remains unchanged and unperturbed amidst all the 
experiences of joy and sorrow on the part of the latter, naturally 
remind one of the Upanisadic simile of the two birds in the 
same tree, of whom the one eats tasteful fruits while the 
other remains contented withoui them?. The Gita does not 
seem to explain clearly the nature of the exaci relation between 
the higher purusa and the lower purusa. It does not definitely 
state whether the lower purusa is one or many, or describe its 
exact ontological states. It is easy to see how any attempt that 
would aim at harmonizing these two apparently loosely-connected 
purusas into one self-consistent and intelligible concept might 
naturally end in the theory of infinite, pure, all-pervasive purusas 
and make the lower purusa the product of a false and illusory 
mutual reflection of prakrti and purusa. The Gita uses the word 
maya in three passages (vi. 14 and 15, XVIII. 61); but it seems 
to be used there in the sense of an inscrutable power or ignorance, 
and not in that of illusory or magical creation. The idea that 
the world or any of the mental or spiritual categories could 
be merely an illusory appearance seems never to have been 


7 dhydnendtmani pasyanti kecid dtmdnam Gtmand 
anye sdmkhyena yogena karma-yogena cGpare. Gltd, x11. 25. 
2 Mundaka, 111.1. 1 and Svetdsvatara, 4. 6. 
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contemplated in the Gita. It is not, therefore, conceivable that the 
lower, or the ksura, purusa might be mere illusory creation, accepted 
as a necessary postulate to explain the facts of our undeniable 
daily experience. But it is difficult to say how this Asetra-jfa 
purusa can have a separate existence from the para purusa (which 
is absolutely free from the gunas), as enjoying the gunas of prakrti, 
unless the former be somehow regarded as the result of the func- 
tioning of the latter. Such a view would naturally support a theory 
that would regard the lower purusa as being only the para purusa 
as imaged or reflected in the gunas. The para purusa, existing by 
itself, free from the influence of the gunas, is in its purity. But 
even without losing its unattached character and its lonely purity 
it may somehow be imaged in the gunas and play the part of the 
phenomenal self, the jiva or the lower purusa, enjoying the gunas 
of prakrti and having the superior purusa as its ultimate ground. 
It cannot be denied that the Gita theory of purusa is much looser 
than the later Samkhya theory; but it has the advantage of being 
more elastic, as it serves better to explain the contact of the lower 
purusa with the higher and thereby charges the former with the 
spirit of a higher ideal. 

The qualities of sattva, rajas and tamas were regarded as the 
universal characteristics of all kinds of mental tendencies, and all 
actions were held to be prompted by specific kinds of sativa, rajas 
or tamas. Mental tendencies were also designated accordingly as 
sattuika, rdjasa or tamasa. ‘Thus religious inclinations (sraddha) are 
also described as being of a threefold nature. Those who are of 
sattvika nature worship the gods, those who are of rajasa nature 
worship the yaksas and the raksas and those who are of tamasa 
Nature worship ghosts and demons. Those who, prompted by 
vanity, desires and attachments, perform violent ascetic penances 
unauthorized by the scriptures and thereby starve and trouble their 
body and spirit, are really demoniac in their temperament. Again, 
sattvika sacrifices are those performed solely out of reverence for 
the scriptural injunctions and from a pure sense of duty, without 
any desire or motive for any other kind of worldly or heavenly 
good. Again, rajasa sacrifices are those which are performed for 
the realization of some benefits or good results or for the satis- 
faction of some vanity or pride. Tamasa sacrifices are those which 
are performed without proper faith, with improper ceremonials, 
transgressing Vedic injunctions. Again, tapas also is described as 
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being threefold, as of body (Sarira), of speech (vaimaya) and. of 
mind (manasa). Adoration of gods, Brahmins, teachers and wise 
men, sincerity and purity, sex-continence and non-injury are 
known as physical or bodily tapas. To speak in a manner that 
would be truthful, attractive, and conducive to good and would not 
be harmful in any way, and to study in the regular and proper 
way are regarded as the tapas of speech (vdzi-maya tapas). Mental 
(manasa) tapas consists of sincerity of mind, friendliness of spirit, 
thoughtfulness and mental control, self-control and purity of mind. 
The above threefold tapas performed without any attachment for a 
reward 1s called sattvika tapas. But tapas performed out of vanitv, 
or for the sake of higher position, respectability in society, or 
appreciation from people, is called rajasa—such a tapas can lead 
only to unsteady and transient results. Again, the tapas which 
is performed for the destruction of others by ignorant self-mortifi- 
cation is called tamasa tapas. Gifts, again, are called sattvtka when 
they are made to proper persons (holy Brahmins) on auspicious 
occasions, and in holy places, merely out of sense of duty. Gifts 
are called rajasa when they are made as a return for the good done 
to the performer, for gaining future rewards, or made unwillingly. 
Again, gifts are called ta@masa when they are made slightingly, to 
improper persons, in unholy places, and in ordinary places. Those 
who desire liberation perform sacrifices and tapas and make gifts 
without aiming at the attainment of any mundane or heavenly 
benefits. Knowledge also is regarded as sattvika, rajasa and idmasa. 
Sattvika wisdom consists in looking for unity and diversity and in 
realizing one unchangeable reality in the apparent diversity of 
living beings. Rdjasa knowledge consists in the scientific appre- 
hension of things or living beings as diverse in kind, character 
and number. Tamasa knowledge consists in narrow and untrue 
beliefs which are satisfied to consider a little thing as the whole and 
entire truth through sheer dogmatism, and unreasonable delusion 
or attachment. An actiun is called sattvtka when it is performed 
without any desire for a reward, without attachment and without 
aversion. It is called rajasa when it is performed with elaborate 
endeavours and efforts, out of pride and vanity, for the satis- 
faction of one’s desires. It is called tamasa when it is undertaken 
out of ignorance and without proper judgment of one’s own 
capacities, and when it leads to waste of energy, harm and injury. 
An agent (kartr) is called sdttvtka when he is free from attachment 
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and vanity and absolutely unrufHed in success and failure, per- 
severing and energetic. Again, an agent is called rajasa if he acts 
out of motives of self-interest, is impure, is filled with sorrow or 
joy in failure or success, and injures others. An agent is called 
tamasa if he is careless, haughty, thoughtless, deceptive, arrogant, 
idle, procrastinating and melancholic. Understanding (buddht) is 
said to be sattvika when it grasps how a man has to set himself in 
the path of virtue, how to refrain from vice, what ought and what 
ought not to be done, of what one has to be afraid and how to be 
fearless, what is bondage, and what is liberation. Rajasa under- 
standing is that by which one wrongly grasps the nature of virtue 
and vice, and of right and wrong conduct. Tdaémasa understanding 
is that which takes vice as virtue and out of ignorance perceives all 
things wrongly. That mental hold (dhrtt) is called sa@ttvika which 
by unfailing communion holds together the sense-functions and bio- 
motor and mind activities. That happiness which in the beginning 
appears to be painful, but which is in the end as sweet as nectar, 
and which is the direct result of gaiety of mind, is called sattuika 
sukha. The happiness arising out of sense-object contact, which in 
the beginning is as attractive as nectar, but in the end is as painful 
as poison, is rajasa. That happiness which arises out of sleep, 
idleness and errors, and blinds one in the beginning and in the 
end, is called ta@masa. So also the food which increases life, facili- 
tates mind-function, increases powers of enjoyment, makes one 
healthy and strong, and is sweet, resistible and delightful is liked by 
the sattvika people. That food is liked by rajasa people which is 
hot, sour, salt, dry and causes pain and brings on diseases. The food 
which is impure, tasteless, old and rotten is liked by tamasa people. 
All this goes to show that the gunas, sattva, rajas and tamas, are 
determinants of the tendencies of, or rather the stuff of, the moral 
and immoral, pleasurable and painful planes or characteristics 
of our experience. Sattva represents the moral and supermoral 
planes, rajas the ordinary mixed and normal plane, and tamas the 
inferior and immoral characteristics of our experience. 


Avyakta and Brahman. 


The word avyakta is primarily used in the Gita in the sense 
of ‘‘the unmanifested.”” Etymologically the word consists of two 
parts, the negative particle @ meaning ‘‘negation,” and vyakta 
meaning ‘‘ manifested,” “differentiated” or ‘‘revealed.” In this 
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sense the word is used as an adjective. There is another use 
of the word in the neuter gender (avyaktam), in the sense of 
a category. As an illustration of the first sense, one may refer 
to the Gita, 11. 25 or viii. 21. Thus in 11. 25 the self is described 
as the unmanifested; unthinkable and unchangeable. In the 
Upanisads, however, it is very unusual to characterize the self as 
avyakta or unmanifested; for the self there is pure conscious- 
ness and self-manifested. In all later Vedantic works the seif is 
described as anubhiiti-svabhadva, or as being always immediately 
intuited. But in the Gita the most prominent characteristic of the 
self is that it is changeless and deathless; next to this, it is un- 
manifested and unthinkable. But it does not seem that the Gita 
describes the self as pure consciousness. Not only does it charac- 
terize the self as avyakta or unmanifested, but it does not seem 
anywhere to refer to it as a self-conscious principle. The word 
cetana, which probably means consciousness, is described in the 
Gita as being a part of the changeable Asetra, and not the Asetra- 
jra'. It may naturally be asked how, if the self was not a conscious 
principle, could it be described as ksetra-jia (that which knows 
the ksetra)? But it may well be replied that the self here is called 
ksetra-jna only in relation to its ksetra, and the implication would 
be that the self becomes a conscious principle not by virtue of 
its own inherent principle of cunsciousness, but by virtue of the 
principle of consciousness reflected or offered to it by the complex 
entity of the ksetra. The ksetra contains within it the conscious 
principle known as cetand, and it is by virtue of its association 
with the self that the self appears as ksetra-jria or the knower. 

It may not be out of place here to mention that the term ksetra 
is never found in the Upanisads :n the technical sense in which 
it is used in the Gita. The term &setra-jria, however, appears in 
Svetasvatara, v1. 16 and Maitrayana, 1. 5 in the sense of purusa, 
as in the Gila. The term ksetra, however, as used in the Gitd, has 
more or less the same sense that it has in Caraka’s account of 
Samkhya in the Caraka-samhita, 111. 1.61-63. In Caraka, however, 
avyakia is excluded from the cemplex constituent ksetra, though 
in the Giéa it is included within the constituents of Asetra. Caraka 
again considers avyakta (by which term he means both the Samkhya 
prakrti and the purusa) as ksetra-jna, whereas the Gitd takes only 
the purusa as ksetra-jia. The purusa of the Gita is further 
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characterized as the life-principle (jiva-bhiita, vi. 5 and xv. 7) by 
which the whole world is upheld. The Gita does not, however, de- 
scribe in what particular way the life-principle upholds the world. In 
Caraka’s account also the dtman is referred to as the life-principle, 
and it is held there that it is the principle which holds together the 
buddhi, the senses, the mind and the objects—it is also the prin- 
ciple for which good, bad, pleasure, pain, bondage, liberation, and 
in fact the whole world-process happens. In the Caraka-samhita 
purusa is regarded as cetana-dhatu, or the upholder of conscious- 
ness; yet it is not regarded as conscious by itself. Consciousness 
only comes to it as a result of the joint operation of manas, the 
senses, the objects, etc. In the Gita purusa is not regarded as the 
cetana-dhatu, but cetana or consciousness is regarded as being a 
constituent of the ksetra over which the purusa presides. Thus 
knowledge can accrue to purusa as ksetra-jfia, only in association 
with its ksetra. It may well be supposed that purusa as ksetra-jria 
and as a life-principle upholds the constituents of the Asetra, and 
it is probable that the purusa’s position as a cognizer or kno ver de- 
pends upon this intimate association between itself and the &setra. 

Another relevant point is suggested along with the considera- 
tions of the nature of the purusa as the cognizer, namely, the 
consideration of the nature of purusa as an agent (kartr). It will 
be pointed out in another section that the fruition of actions is 
rendered possible by the combined operations of adhisthana, kartr, 
karana, cesta and daiva, and this doctrine has been regarded as 
being a Samkhya doctrine, though it has been interpreted by 
Sankara as being a Vedantic view. But both Samkhya and the 
Vedanta theories are explicitly of the sat-karya-vada type. Accord- 
ing to the sat-karya-vada of the traditional Samkhya philosophy 
the fruition of actions is the natural result of a course of unfolding 
evolution, consisting in the actualization of what was already 
potentially present. On the Vedantic sat-karya-vada view all 
operations are but mere appearances, and the cause alone is true. 
Neither of these doctrines would seem to approve of a theory of 
causation which would imply that anything could be the result of 
the joint operation of a number of factors. That which is not cannot 
be produced by the joint operation of a collocation of causes. It 
may be remembered, however, that the Gita explicitly formulates 
the basic principle of sat-karya-vada, that what exists cannot be 
destroyed and that what does not exist cannot come into being. 
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This principle was applied for proving the deathless character of 
the self. It is bound to strike anyone as very surprising that the 
Gita should accept the sat-ka@rya-vada doctrine in establishing the 
immortality of the self and should assume the a-sat-karya-vada 
doctrine regarding the production of action. It is curious, however, 
to note that a similar view regarding the production of action is 
to be found in Caraka’s account of Samkhya, where it is said that 
all actions are produced as a result of e collocation of causes— 
that actions are the results of the collocation of other entities with 
the agent (kartr)}. 

The word avyakia is also used in the sense of ‘‘ unknowability ” 
or “disappearance” in the Gita, 11. 28, where it is said that the 
beginnings of all beings are invisible and unknown; it is only in 
the middle that they are known, and in death also they dis- 
appear and become unknown. But the word avyakta in the neuter 
gender means a category which is a part of God Himself and from 
which all the manifested manifold world has come into being. 
This avyakta is also referred to as a prakrti or nature of God, 
which, under His superintendence, produces the moving and the 
unmoved—the entire universe?. But God Himself is sometimes 
referred to as being avyakta (probably because He cannot be 
grasped by any of our senses), as an existence superior to the 
avyakta, which is described as a part of His nature, and as a category 
from which all things have come into being®. This avyakta which 
is identical with God is also called aksara, or the immortal, 
and is regarded as the last resort of all beings who attain their 
highest and most perfect realization. Thus there is a superior 
avyakta, which represents the highest essence of God, and an 
inferior avyukta, from which the world is produced. Side by side 
with these two avyaktas there is also the prakrti, which is some- 
times described as a coexistent principle and as the maya or the 
blinding power of God, from which the gunas are produced. 

The word “ Brahmen” is used in at least two or three different 
senses. Thus in one sense it means prakrti, from which the gunas 
are produced. In another sense it is used as an essential nature of 
God. In ancther sense it means the Vedas. Thus in the Gita, 

1 Caraka-samutd, 1. 1. $4. 

1 Gita, x. 10, mayddhyaksena prakrtth silyate sacardcaram. 

® Ibid. vit. 20 and viii, 21; also 1x. 4, where it is said, ‘All the world is 
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111,15, it is said that the sacrificial duties are derived from Brahman 
(Vedas). Brahman is derived from the eternal; therefore the omni- 
present Brahman is always established in the sacrifices!. The idea 
here is that, since the Vedas have sprung from the eternal Brahman, 
its eternal and omnipresent character is transmitted to the sacrifices 
also. The word ‘‘omnipresent” (sarva-gata) is probably used in 
reference to the sacrifices on account of the diverse and manifold 
ways in which the sacrifices are supposed to benefit those who 
perform them. In the Gita, 1v. 32, also the word ‘“‘ Brahman” in 
Brahmano mukhe is used to denote the Vedas. But in Iv. 24 and 25, 
where it is said that all sacrifices are to be made with the Brahman 
as the object and that the sacrificial materials, sacrificial fire, etc. 
are to be looked upon as being Brahman, the word ‘“‘ Brahman” is 
in all probability used in the sense of God?. In v. 6, to, 19 also 
the word ‘‘ Brahman” is used in the sense of God or Igvara; and 
in most of the other cases the word is used in the sense of God. 
But according to the Gita the personal God as Igvara is the 
supreme principle, and Brahman, in the sense of a qualityless, un- 
differentiated ultimate principle as taught in the Upanisads, is a 
principle which, though great in itself and representing the ulti- 
mate essence of God, is nevertheless upheld by the personal God 
or [gvara. Thus, though in vir. 3 and x. 12 Brahman is referred to 
as the differenceless ultimate principle, yet in XIV. 27 it is said 
that God is the support of even this ultimate principle, Brahman. 
In many places we also hear of the attainment of Brahmahood 
(brahma-bhiita, Vv. 24, V1. 27, XVII. 54, or brahma-bhitya, xiv. 26), 
and also of the attainment of the ultimate bliss of Brahman 
(Brahma-nirviina, 11. 72, V. 24, 25, 26). The word brahma-bhita 
does not in the Gita mean the differenceless merging into one- 
ness, as in the Vedanta of Sankara. It is wrong to think that 
the term “Brahman”? is always used in the same sense in which 
Sankara used it. The word “Brahman” is used in the sense of 
an ultimate differenceless principle in the Upanisads, and the 
Upanisads were apprized by all systems of Hindu thought as 
the repository of all sacred knowledge. Most systems regarded 
the attainment of a changeless eternal state as the final goal of 
realization. As an illustration, I may refer to the account of 


2 Gud, m1. 15. 

* Sridhara, in interpreting this verse (1v. 24), explains it by saying, tad evam 
paramesvardradhana-lakganam karma jfldna-hetutvena bandhokatudbhavad akar- 
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Samkhya given by Caraka, in which it is said that, when a man 
gives up all attachment and mental and physical actions, all 
feelings and knowledge ultimately and absolutely cease. At this 
stage he is reduced to Brahmahood (brahma-bhita), and the self 
is no longer manifested. It is a stage which is beyond all existence 
and which has no connotation, characteristic or mark}. This state 
is almost like a state of annihilation, and yet it is described as 
a state of Brahmahood. The word ‘‘ Brahman” was appropriated 
from the Upanisads and was used to denote an ultimate superior 
state of realization, the exact nature of which differed with the 
different systems. In the Gita also we find the word ‘‘ Brahman” 
signifying a high state of self-realization in which, through a com- 
plete detachment from all passions, a man is self-contented within 
himself and his mind is in a perfect state of equilibrium. In the 
Gita, v.19, Brahman is defined as the faultless state of equilibrium 
(nirdosam hi samam brahma), and in all the verses of that context 
the sage who is in a state of equanimity and equilibrium through 
detachment and passionlessness is said to be by virtue thereof in 
Brahman ; for Brahman means a state of equanimity. In the Gita, 
x11. 13, Brahman is described as the ultimate object of knowledge, 
which is beginningless, and cannot be said to be either existent or 
non-existent (na sat tan ndsad ucyate). It is said that this Brahman 
has His hands and feet, eyes, head, mouth and ears everywhere 
in the world, and that He envelopes all. He is without senses, 
but He illuminates all sense-qualities ; Himself unattached and the 
upholder of all, beyond the gunas, He is also the enjoyer of the 
gunas. He is both inside and outside of all living beings, of all 
that is moving and that is unmoved. He is both near and far, but 
unknowable on account of His subtle nature. Being one in many, 
yet appearing as many, the upholder of all living beings, the 
devourer and overpowerer of all, He is the light of all light, 
beyond all darkness, He is both knowledge and the object of 
knowledge, residing in the heart of all. It is easy to see that the 
whole. concept of Brahman, as herein stated, is directly borrowed 
from the Upanisads. Towards the end of this chapter it is said 
that he who perceives the many living beings as being in one, and 
realizes everything as an emanation or elaboration from that, 
becomes Brahman. But in the next chapter Krsna as God says, 


a nilurtah sarva-bhdwebhyaé cihnam yasya na vidyate. 
Caraka-samhita, 1v. 1. 153. 
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‘I am the upholder of the immortal and imperishable Brahman of 
absolute bliss and of the eternal dharma.” In the Gita, xiv. 26, it 
is said that “‘he who worships me unflinchingly through devotion, 
transcends all gunas and becomes Brahman.” It has just been re- 
marked that the Gita recognizes two different kinds of avyaktas. 
It is the lower avyakta nature of God which has manifested itself 
as the universe; but there is a higher avyakta, which is beyond it 
as the eternal and unchangeable basis of all. It seems very prob- 
able, therefore, that Brahman is identical with this higner avyakta. 
But, though this higher avyakta is regarded as the highest essence 
of God, yet, together with the lower avyakta and the selves, it is 
upheld in the super-personality of God. 

The question whether the Gita is a Samkhya or a Vedanta 
work, or originally a Samkhya work which was later on revised, 
changed, or enlarged from a Vedanta point of view, need not be 
elaborately discussed here. For, if the interpretation of the Gita, 
as given herein, be accepted, then it will be evident that the Gita 
is neither a Samkhya work nor a Vedanta work. It has been 
pointed out that the word samkhya, in the Gita, does not mean the 
traditional Samkhya philosophy, as found in Isvarakrsna’s Karikd. 
But there are, no doubt, here the scattered elements of an older 
philosophy, from which not only the Samkhya of Isvarakrsna 
or the Sasti-tantra (of which Tévarakrsna’s work was a summary) 
developed, but even its earlier version, as found in Caraka’s 
account, could be considered to have developed. There is no doubt 
that the Gita’s account of Samkhya differs materially from the 
Samkhya of the Sas¢t-tantra or of Isvarakrsna, from the Samkhya 
of Caraka, from the Samkhya of Parficasikha in the Maha-bharata 
and from the Samkhya of Patafijali and the Vydsa-bhdsya. Ordi- 
narily the Samkhya of Patafijali is described as a theistic Samkhya 
(sesvara-samkhya) ; but the Iévara of Patafijali is but loosely attached 
to the system of Samkhya thought as expounded in Yoga. The 
Isvara there appears only as a supernormal, perfect being, who 
by his permanent will removes the barriers in the path of the 
evolution of prakrti in accordance with the law of karma. He thus 
merely helps the fulfilment of the teleology of the blind prakrti. 
But in the Gita both the purusas and the root of the cosmic nature 
are but parts of God, the super-person (purusottama). The prakrti, 
from which the gunas which have only subjectivistic characteristics 
are derived, is described as the maya power of God, or like a 
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consort to Him, who, being fertilized by His energies, produges 
the gunas. The difference of the philosophy of the Gita from the 
various schools of Samkhya is very evident. Instead of the one 
prakrti of Samkhya we have here the three prakrtis of God. The 
gunas here are subjectivistic or psychical, and not cosmical. It is 
because the Gita admits a prakrti which produces the subjectivistic 
gunas by which the purusas are bound with ties of attachment to 
their experiences, that such a prakrti could fitly be described as 
gunamayi maya (maya consisting of gunas). The purusas, again, 
though they are many, are on the whole but emanations from 
a specific prakrti (divine nature) of God. The purusas are not 
stated in the Gita to be of the nature of pure intelligence, as 
in the Samkhya; but the cognizing element of consciousness 
(cetan@) is derived from another prakrti of God, which is associated 
with the purusa. It has also been pointed out that the Gita admits 
the sat-karya-vada doctrine with reference to immortality of the self, 
but not with reference to the fruition of actions or the rise of 
consciousness. The Samkhya category of tan-mdtra is missing in 
the Gita, and the general teleology of the prakrti of the Samkhya 
is replaced by the super-person of God, who by his will gives a 
unity and a purpose to all the different elements that are upheld 
within Him. Both the Samkhya of Kapila and that of Patafyali 
aim at securing, either through knowledge or through Yoga 
practices, the final loneliness of the translucent purusas. The 
Gita, however, is anxious to secure the saintly equanimity and 
a perfect, unperturbed nature by the practice uf detachment of 
the mind from passions and desires. When such a saintly equa- 
nimity and self-contentedness is achieved, the sage is said to be 
in a state of liberation from the bondage of guna-attachments, or 
to be in a state of Brahmahood in God. The philosophy of the 
Gita thus differs materially from the traditional Samkhya philo- 
sophy on almost every point. On some minor points(e.g. the absence 
of tan-matras, the nature of the production of knowledge and 
action, etc.) the Gita philosophy has some similarities with the 
account of the Samkhya given in the Caraka-samhtta, iv. 1, as 
already described in the first volume of this work!. 

The question whether the Gita was written under a Vedantic 
influence cannot be answered, unless one understands what is 
exactly meant by this Vedantic influence; if by Vedantic influence 


1 A History of Indian Philosophy, vol. 1, 1922, pp. 213-222. 
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one means the influence of the Upanisads, then the Gita must 
plainly be admitted to have borrowed very freely from the 
Upanisads, which from the earliest times had been revered for 
their wisdom. If, however, by Vedantic influence one means the 
philosophy of Vedanta as taught by Sankara and his followers, 
then it must be said that the Gita philosophy is largely different 
therefrom. It has already been pointed out that, though Brahman 
is often described in Upanisadic language as the highest essence 
of God, it is in reality a part of the super-personality of God. The 
Gita, moreover, does not assert anywhere that Brahman is the 
only reality and all else that appears is false and unreal. The word 
maya is, no doubt, used in the Gita in three passages; but its 
meaning is not what Sankara ascribes to it in his famous inter- 
pretation of Vedantic thought. Thus in the Gitd, vii. 14, ma@yd@ is 
described as being of the nature of gunas, and it is said that he 
who clings to God escapes the grip of the maya or of the gunas. 
In the Gita, vil. 15, the word maya is also probably used in the 
same sense, since it is said that it is ignorant and sinful men who, 
through demoniac ideas, lose their right wisdom under the in- 
fluence of maya and do not cling to God. In all probability, 
here also maya means the influence of rajas and tamas; for it 
has been repeatedly said in the Gita that demoniac tendencies 
are generated under the preponderating influence of rajas and 
tamas. In the Gita, xviiI. 61, it is said that God resides in the 
heart of all living beings and moves them by maya, like dolls 
on a machine. It has been pointed out that the psychical ten- 
dencies and moral or immoral propensities which move all men 
to action are produced under the influence of the gunas, and that 
God is the ultimate generator of the gunas from the prakrti. The 
maya, therefore, may well be taken here to mean gunas, as in the 
Gita, vii. 14. Sridhara takes it to mean the power of God. The 
gunas are, no doubt, in a remote sense, powers of God. But 
Sankara’s paraphrasing of it as deception (chadmana) is quite 
inappropriate. Thus it is evident that the Gita does not know the 
view that the world may be regarded as a manifestation of maya 
or illusion. It has also been pointed out that the word ‘‘ Brahman” 
is used in the Gita in the sense of the Vedas, of faultless 
equanimity, of supreme essence and of prakrti, which shows that 
it had no such crystallized technical sense as in the philosophy of 
Sankara. The word had in the Gitd all the looseness of Upanisadic 
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usage. In the Gita the word avidya, so famous in Sankara’s 
philosophy of the Vedanta, is nowhere used. The word ajnana 
is used several times (v. 15, 16; X. 113 XU. 113 XIV. 8, 16, 17; 
XVI. 4); but it has no special technical sense in any of these passages. 
It has the sense of ‘‘ignorance”’ or ‘‘ misconception,” which is 
produced by tamas (ajfianam tamasah phalam, x1v. 16) and which 
in its turn produces tamas (tamas tu ajfana-jam viddhi, xiv. 8). 


Conception of Sacrificial Duties in the Gita. 


The Vedic view of the obligatoriness of certain kinds of sacri- 
fices or substitution-meditations permeated almost all forms of 
Hindu thought, excepting the Vedanta philosophy as interpreted 
by Sankara. The conception of the obligatoriness of duties finds its 
best expression in the analysis of vidhi in the Mimamsa philosophy. 
Vidhi means the injunctions of the Vedas, such as, ‘‘ Thou should’st 
perform such and such sacrifices’; sometimes these are condi- 
tional, such as, “‘ Those who wish to attain Heaven should perform 
such and such sacrifices”; sometimes they are unconditional, such 
as, “‘ Thou should’st say the three prayers.” The force of this vidhi, 
or injunction, is differently interpreted in the different schools 
of Mim4amsa. Kumirila, the celebrated commentator, in inter- 
preting Jaimini’s definition of dharma, or virtue, as a desirable 
end (artha) or good which is enjoined by the Vedic commands 
(codana-laksano ’rtho dharmah, Mimdmsd-sittra, 1. 1), says that 
it is the performance of the Vedic injunctions, sacrifices, etc. 
(yagadth) that should be called our duty. The definition of virtue, 
then, involves the notion that only such a desired end (on account 
of the pain associated with it not exceeding the associated pleasure) 
as is enjoined by Vedic commands ts called dharma. The sacrifices 
enjoined by the Vedas are called dharma, because these would in 
future produce pleasurable experiences. So one’s abstention from 
actions prohibited by Vedic commands is also called dharma, as 
by this means one can avoid the undesirable effects and sufferings 
of punishments as a result of transgressing those commands. Such 
sacrifices, however, are ultimately regarded as artha, or desired 
ends, because they produce pleasurable experiences. The im- 
perative of Vedic commands is supposed to operate in a twofold 
manner, firstly, as initiating a volitional tendency in obedience 
to the verbal command (sabdi bhavana), and, secondly, in releasing 
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the will to the actual performance of the act enjoined by the 
command (arthi bhavana). The propulsion of verbal commands 
is not like any physical propulsion ; such a propulsion only arises 
as a result of one’s comprehension of the fact that the per- 
formance of the acts enjoined will lead to beneficial results, 
and it naturally moves one to perform those acts out of self- 
interest!, So of the twofold propulsion (bha@vana) implied in a 
Vedic imperative the propulsio:. to act, as Communicated by the 
verbal command, is called sabdi bhavana; and this is followed by 
the actual efforts of the person for the performance of the act?. 
The prescriptive of the command (vidhi) is comprehended directly 
from the imperative suffix (Ji7) of the verb, even before the meaning 
of the verb is realized. If this is so, it is contended that the im- 
perative, as it is communicated by the command, is a pure con- 
tentless form of command. This contention is admitted by the 
Bhatta school, which thinks that, though in the first stage we have 
communication of the contentless pure form of the imperative, yet 
at the successive stages the contentless form of duty is naturally 
supplemented by a more direct reference to the concrete context, 
as denoted by the verb with which the suffix is associated. So the 
process of the propulsion of bhavand, though it starts at the first 
instance with the communication of a pure contentless form, passes, 
by reason of its own necessity and the incapacity of a contentless 
form of duty to stand by itself, gradually through more and more 
concrete stages to the actual comprehension of the duty implied 
by the concrete meaning of the associated verb?. So the com- 
munication of the contentless duty and its association with the 
concrete verbal meaning are not two different meanings, but are 


1 adrste tu visaye sreyah-sddhanddhigamah sabdatka-nibandhana iti tad-adhi- 
gamopdyah sabda eva pravartakah; ata eva fabdo 'pi na svarilpa-mdtrena pra- 
vartako vayu-ddi-tulyatua-prasangat;...arthapratitim upajanayatah sabdasya pra- 
vartakatvam. Nydya-mafjart, p. 342. The Vizianagram Sanskrit Series, Benares, 
1895. 

2 Lin-ddeh sabdasya na pratiti-janana-mdtre vydpdrah kintu purusa-pravrttdv 
api; sa cdyam lin-ddi-vydpdarah fabda-bhdvand-ndmadheyo vidhir ity ucyate sa eva 
ca pravartakah...yo bhavana-kriyd-kartr-visayah praygiaka-vydpdarah purusa-stho 
yatra bhavana-kriyayah kartd svargddikarmatam dpadyate so ’rtha-bhdvand-$ab- 
dena ucyate. Ibid. p. 343. 

7 Yady apy amsair asamsprstdm vidhih spréati bhavandm 

tathapy asaktito ndsau tan-mdtre paryavasyatt 

anustheye hi visaye vidhith pumsdm pravartakah 

amsa-trayena cdépirndm ndnutisthati bhavandm 

tasmdt prakrania-riipo ’pt vidhis tavat prattksate 

ydvad yogyatuam dpannd bhavana’nydnapeksint. Ibid. p. 344. 
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rather the prolongation of one process of communication, just as 
cooking includes all the different associated acts of putting the pan 
on the fire, lighting the fire, and the like’. These two bhdvanas, 
therefore, mean nothing more than the reasoning of the will and 
its translation into definite channels of activity, as the performance 
of the sacrifice, etc., and vidhi here means simply the prompting or 
the propulsion (vydparah prerand-riipah) ; and it is such prompting 
that initiates in the performer the will, which is later on translated 
into concrete action. 

Another Mimamsa view objects to this theory of dual bhavana 
and asserts that the suffix 4% involves the notion of an order to 
work (prerana), as if the relation of the Vedas to us were one of 
master and servant, and that the Vedic vidhi as expressed in the Lint 
suffix conveys the command (praisya-pratsayoh sambandhah). The 
vidhi goads us to work, and, being goaded by it, we turn to work. 
It does not physically compel us to act; but the feeling we 
have from it that we have been ordered to act constitutes the 
driving power. The knowledge of vidht thus drives us to our 
Vedic duties. When a man hears the command, he feels that he 
has been commanded and then he sets to work. This setting 
to work is quite a different operation from the relation of the 
command and the commanded, and comes after it. The essence 
of a Vedic sentence is this command or ntyoga. A man who 
has formerly tasted the benefits of certain things or the pleasures 
they produced naturally intends to have them again; here also 
there is a peculiar mental experience of eagerness, desire or in- 
tention (@kiita), which goads him on to obey the Vedic commands. 
This akilta is a purely subjective experience and cannot, therefore, 
be experienced by others, though one can always infer its existence 
from the very fact that, unless it were felt in the mind, no one 
would feel himself goaded to work®. Niyoga, or a prompting to 
work (prerana), is the sense of all vidhis, and this rouses in us the 
intention of working in accordance with the command. The actual 
performance of an action is a mere counterpart of the intention 
(akiita), that is subjectively felt as roused by the nmzyoga or the 


. Yatha hi sthdly-adhisrayandat prabhrtya nirakanksaudana-nispatter ehaiveyam 
pdaka-kriyd salilavaseka-tandulavapana-darvi-vighattandsyavanady-aneka-ksana- 
samudaya-svabhavd tathd prathama-pada-jnandat prabhyti a nirdkansa-vdkyartha- 
paricchedad ekaiveyam sabdt pramitih. Nydya-mafjart, p. 345. 

® Ayam api bhauteka-vydpara-hetur dtmakita-viseso na pramandntara-vedyo 
bhavati na ca na vedyate tat-samvedane sati cesta yadvantam drgtvd tasydpi tadrk- 
prerand’vagamo ‘numftyate. Ibid. p. 348. 
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driving power of the widhi. This view differs from the view of 
Kumirila in this, that it does not suppose that the propulsion 
of the Vedic command takes effect in a twofold bhadvand, through 
the whole process of the conception and the materialization of the 
action in accordance with the Vedic commands. The force of the 
command is exhausted in prompting us to action and arousing in 
us the inward resolution (@kita) to obey the command. The actual 
performance of the action comes as a natural consequence (artha). 
The force of the vidhi has a field of application only when our 
ordinary inclinations do not naturally lead us to the performance 
of action. Vidhi, therefore, operates merely as a law of command 
which has to be obeyed for the sake of the law alone. and it is 
this psychological factor of inward resolution to obey the law that 
leads to the performance of action. 

Mandana, in his Vidhi-vtveka, discusses the diverse views on 
the significance of vidhi. He interprets widhi as a specific kind 
of prompting (pravartana). He distinguishes the inner volitional 
intention of attaining an end and its translation into active effort 
leading to muscular movements of the body. Pravartana here 
means the inner volitional direction of the mind towards the 
performance of the action, as well as actual nervous changes which 
are associated with it!, The command of the Vedas naturally 
brings with it a sense of duty or of ‘‘ oughtness”’ (kartavyata), and 
it is this sense of kartavyata that impels people to action without 
any reference to the advantages and benefits that may be reaped 
by such actions. The psychological state associated with such a 
feeling of ‘‘oughtness” is said to be of the nature of instincts 
(pratibha). It ts through an instinctive stimulus to work, proceed- 
ing from the sense of “ oughtness,”’ that the action is performed. 

The Nyaya doctrine differs from the above view of widhi as a 
categorically imperative order and holds that the prompting of the 
Vedic commands derives its force from our desire for the attainment 
of the benefits. that we might reap if we acted in accordance with 
them. So the ultimate motive of the action is the attainment of 
pleasure or the avoidance of pain, and it is only with a view to 
attaining the desired ends that one is prompted to follow the Vedic 


1 Bhdva-dharma eva kascit samthita-sddhandnuguno vyapara-padarthah; tad 
yatha dGtmano buddhy-ddi-janana-pravyttasya manah-samyoga evd’yam bhdava- 
dharmah tadvad atrdpi spandas tad-itaro vd bhava-dharmah pravrtti-janané’ - 
nukillatayé vydpdra-visesah pravartand. Vacaspati’s Nydya-kanikd on Vidin- 
viveka, pp. 243, 244- 
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commands and perform the sacrifices. In this view, therefore; the 
prompting, or prerana, has not in it that self-evident call of the 
pure imperative or the rousing of the volitional tendency through 
the influence of the imperative; the prompting felt is due only to 
the rise of desires for the end. 

Most of the above interpretations of vidhi are of much later 
date than the Gita. No systematic discussion of the nature of 
vidhi which can be regarded as contemporaneous with or prior to 
the date of the Gita is now available. But even these latter-day 
explanations are useful in understanding the significance of 
the force of the notion of the imperative in the Gita. It 1s 
clear from the above discussion that the notion of the impera- 
tive of vtdhi cannot be called moral in our sense of the term, 
as has been done in a recent work on Hindu Ethics!. For the 
imperative of vidhi is limited to the injunctions of the Vedas, 
which are by no means coextensive with our general notion of 
morality. According to the Mimamsa schools just described virtue 
(dharma) consists in obedience to Vedic injunctions. Whatever 
may be enjoined by the Vedas is to be considered as virtue, what- 
ever is prohibited by the Vedas is evil and sin, and all other 
things which are neither enjoined by the Vedas nor prohibited 
by them are neutral, i.e. neither virtuous nor vicious?. The term 
dharma is therefore limited to actions enjoined by the Vedas, even 
though such actions may in some cases be associated with evil 
consequences leading to punishments due to the transgression of 
some other Vedic commands. The categorical imperative here 
implied is scriptural and therefore wholly external. The virtuous 
character of actions does not depend on their intrinsic nature, 
but on the external qualification of being enjoined by the Vedas. 


1S. K. Maitra’s Hindu Ethics, written under Dr Seal’s close personal 
supervision and guidance. 

? Kumarila holds that even those sacrifices which are performed for the 
killing of one’s enemies are right, because they are also enjoined by the Vedas. 
Prabhakara, however, contends that, since these are performed only out of the 
natural evil propensities of men, their performance cannot be regarded as being 
due to a sense of duty associated with obedience to the injunctions of the Vedas. 
Kumiarila thus contends that, though the Syena sacrifice is attended with evil 
consequences, yet, since the performer is only concerned with his duty in 
connection with the Vedic commands, he is not concerned with the evil conse- 
quences; and it is on account of one’s obedience to the Vedic injunctions that 
it is called right, though the injury to living beings that it may involve will 
bring about its punishment all the same. Samkhya and some Nyaya writers, 
however, would condemn the Syena sacrifice on account of the injury to living 
beings that it involves. 
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Whatever is not enjoined in the Vedas or not prohibited in them 
is simply neutral. It is clear, therefore, that the term dharma can 
be translated as ‘“‘virtue”’ only in a technical sense, and the words 
“moral” and ‘‘immoral” in our sense have nothing to do with 
the concept of dharma or adharma. 

The Gita distinguishes between two kinds of motives for the 
performance of sacrifices. The first motive is that of greed and 
self-interest, and the second is a sense of duty. The Gitd is aware 
of that kind of motive for the performance which corresponds to 
the Nyaya interpretation of Vedic vidhis and also to the general 
Mimamsa interpretation of vidi: as engendering a sense of duty. 
Thus it denounces those fools who follow the Vedic doctrines and 
do not believe in anything else; they are full of desires and eager 
to attain Heaven, they take to those actions which lead to rebirth 
and the enjoyment of mundane pleasures. People who are thus 
filled with greed and desires, and perform sacrifices for the attain- 
ment of earthly goods, move in an inferior plane and are not 
qualified for the higher scheme of life of devotion to God with 
right resolution’. ‘The Vedas are said to be under the influence of 
mundane hankerings and desires, and it is through passions and 
antipathies, through desires and aversions, that people perfonu the 
Vedic sacrifices and think that there is nothing greater than these. 
One should therefore transcend the sphere of Vedic sacrifices 
performed out of motives of self-interest. But the Gita is not 
against the performance of Vedic sacrifices, if inspired by a sheer 
regard for the duty of performing sacrifices. Anyone who looks to 
his own personal gain and advantages in performing the sacrifices, 
and is only eager to attain his pleasurable ends, is an inferior type 
of man; the sacrifices should therefore be performed without any 
personal attachment, out of regard for the sacred duty of the 
performance, Prajapati created sacrifices along with the creation 
of men and said, ‘‘The sacrifices will be for your good—-you 
should help the gods by your sacrifices, and the gods will in their 


1 Vyavasdydtmika buddhih samddhau na vidhtyatc. Gita, 1. 44. The word 
samddhau is explained by Sridhara as follows: samddhis cittaikagryam, para- 
mesvaradbhimukhatvam iti ydvat; tasmin niscaydtmtké buddhis tu na vidhiyate. 
Samddhi is thus used here to mean one-pointedness of mind to God. But 
Sankara gives a very curious interpretation of the word samadhi, as meaning 
mind (antahkarana or buddht), which is hardly justifiable. Thus he says, samd- 
dhiyate ’smin purusopabhogdya sarvam ttt samadhir antahkaranam buddhih. The 
word vyavasdydtmikd is interpreted by commentators on 11. 41 and 11. 44 a3 
meaning niscaydtnikd (involving correct decision through proper pramdnas or 
proof). I prefer, however, to take the word to mean “right resolution.” 
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turn help you to grow and prosper. He who lives for himself 
without offering oblations to the gods and supporting them 
thereby is misappropriating the share that belongs to the gods.” 
This view of the Gita is different from that of the later 
Mimamsa, which probably had a much earlier tradition. Thus 
Kumiarila held that the final justification of Vedic sacrifices or of 
dharma was that it satisfied our needs and produced happiness— 
it was artha. The sacrifices were, no doubt, performed out of 
regard for the law of Vedic commands; but that represented only 
the psychological side of the question. The external ground for 
the performance of Vedic sacrifices was that it produced happiness 
for the performer and satisfied his desires by securing for him the 
objects of desire. It was in dependence on such a view that the 
Nyaya sought to settle the motive of all Vedic sacrifices. The 
Naiyayikas believed that the Vedic observances not only secured 
for us all desired objects, but that this was also the motive 
for which the sacrifices were performed. The Gita was well 
aware of this view, which it denounces. The Gita admitted 
that the sacrifices produced the good of the world, but its whole 
outlook was different; for the Gita looked upon the sacrifices 
as being bonds of union between gods and men. The sacrifices 
improved the mutual good-will, and it was by the sacrifices that 
the gods were helped, and they in their turn helped men, and so 
both men and the gods prospered. Through sacrifices there was 
rain, and by rain the food-grains grew and men lived on the food- 
grains. So the sacrifices were looked upon as being sources not 
so much of individual good as of public good. He who looks to 
the sacrifices as leading to the satisfaction of his selfish interests 
is surely an inferior person. But those who do not perform the 
sacrifices are equally wicked. The Vedas have sprung forth from 
the deathless eternal, and sacrifices spring from the Vedas, and it 
is thus that the deathless, all-pervading Brahman is established 
in the sacrifices}. The implied belief of the Gita was that the 
prosperity of the people depended on the fertility of the soil, and 
that this again depended upon the falling of rains, and that the 
rains depended on the grace of gods, and that the gods could live 
prosperously orly if the sacrifices were performed; the sacrifices 
were derived from the Vedas, the Vedas from the all-pervading 
Brahman, and the Brahman again forms the main content of the 


1 Gud, 11. 15. 
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Vedas. Thus there was a complete cycle from Brahman to sacri- 
fices, from sacrifices to the good of the gods and from the good 
of the gods to the good and prosperity of the people. Everyone 
is bound to continue the process of this cycle, and he who 
breaks it is a sinful and selfish man, who is not worth the life he 
leads'. Thus the ideal of the Gita is to be distinguished from the 
ideal of the Mimamsa in this, that, while the latter aimed at indi- 
vidual good, the former aimed at common good, and, while the 
latter conceived the Vedic commands to be the motives of their 
action, the former valued the ideal of performing the sacrifices in 
obedience to the law of continuing the process of the cycle of 
sacrifices, by which the world of gods and of men was maintained 
in its proper state of prosperity. When a man works for the 
sacrifices, such works cannot bind him to their fruits; it is only 
when works are performed from motives of self-interest that they 
can bind people to their good and bad fruits’. 

The word dharma in the Gita does not mean what Jaimini 
understood by the term, viz. a desirable end or good enjoined by 
the sacrifices (codana-laksano ’rtho dharmah). The word seems to 
be used in the Gita primarily in the sense of an unalterable cus- 
tomary order of class-duties or caste-duties and the general 
approved course of conduct for the people, and also in the sense 
of prescribed schemes of conduct. This meaning of dharma as 
‘told customary order” is probably the oldest meaning of the word, 
as it is also found in the Atharva-Veda, 18.3. 1 (dharmam pura- 
nam anupiilayantt)®, Macdonell, in referring to Maitrayana,iv.1 9, 
Kathaka, xxx1. 7 and Tatttiriya, 111. 2. 8. 11, points out that bodily 
defects (bad nails and discoloured teeth) and marrying a younger 
daughter while her elder sister is unmarried are coupled with 
murder, though not treated as equal to it, and that there is no dis- 
tinction in principle between real crimes and what are now regas ded 
as fanciful bodily defects or infringements of merely conventional 
practices. In the Satapatha-brahmana, XIV. 4. 2. 26, also we find 
dharma for a Ksattriya‘ is illustrated as beiny the characteristic 
duties of a Ksattriya. The central meaning of the word dharma in 
the Gita is therefore the oldest Vedic meaning of the word, which is 

1 Gitd, 11. 16. ® Ibid. 111. 9. 

® dharma, dharman are the regular words, the latter in the Rg-veda and both 
later, for “law” or “custom.” See Macdonell’s Vedic Index, p. 390. 


* tad etat ksattrasya kgattram yad dharmah tasmdd dharmdt param ndsti. 
Dr Albrecht Weber’s edition, Leipzig, 1924. 
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a much earlier meaning than the latter-day technical meaning of the 
word as it is found in Mimamsa. Dharma does not in the Gita mean 
sacrifices (yajfia) or external advantages, as it does in Mimamsa, 
but the order of conventional practices involving specific caste- 
divisions and caste-duties. Accordingly, the performance of 
sacrifices is dharma for those whose allotted duties are sacrifices. 
Adultery is in the Vedas a vice, as being transgression of dharma, 
and this is also referred to as such (dharme naste, 1. 39) in the 
Gita. In the Gita, 1. 7, Arjuna is said to be puzzled and con- 
fused regarding his duty as a Ksattriya and the sinful course 
of injuring the lives of his relations (dharma-sammiidha-cetah). 
The confusion of dharma and adharma is also referred to in xvItl. 
31 and 32. In the Gita, 1v. 7 and 8, the word dharma is used 
in the sense of the established order of things and conventionally 
accepted customs and practices. In 11. 40 the way of performing 
one’s duties without regard to pleasures or sorrows is described 
as a particular and specific kind of dharma (asya dharmasya), 
distinguished from dharma in general. 

The yajria (sacrifice) is said to be of various kinds, e.g. that 
in which oblations are offered to the gods is called datva-yajfia; 
this is distinguished from brahma-yajfia, in which one dedicates 
oneself to Brahman, where Brahman is the offerer, offering and 
the fire of oblations, and in which, by dedicating oneself to Brahman, 
one is lost in Brahman’, Then sense-control, again, is described as 
a kind of yajfa, and it is said that in the fire of the senses the 
sense-objects are offered as libations and the senses themselves are 
offered as libations in the fire of sense-control; all the sense- 
functions and vital functions are also offered as libations in 
the fire of sense-control lighted up by reason. Five kinds of 
sacrifices (yajfia) are distinguished, viz. the aja with actual 
materials of libation, called dravya-yajtia, the yajfia of asceticism 
or self-control, called tapo-yajria, the yajria of union or communion, 
called yoga-yajfa, the yajfia of scriptural studies, called suddhyaya- 
yajiia, and the yajfia of knowledge or wisdom, called jfana-yajfa*. 
It is easy to see that the extension of the application of the term 
yajna from the actual material sacrifice to other widely divergent 
methods of self-advancement is a natural result of the extension of 
the concept of sacrifice to whatever tended towards self-advance- 
ment. The term yajfia had high and holy associations, and the 

1 Gitd, Iv. 24 and 25. 3 Ibid. iv. 26-28; see also 29 and 30. 
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newly discovered systems of religious éndeavours and endeavours 
for self-advancement came to be regarded as but a new kind of 
yajfa, just as the substitution-meditations (pratikopasand) were 
also regarded as being but new forms of yajza. Thus, while 
thought advanced and newer modes of self-realization began to 
develop, the older term of yajfia came to be extended to these 
new types of religious discipline on account of the high veneration 
in which the older institution was held. 

But, whatever may be the different senses in which the term 
yajna is used in the Gita, the word dharma has not here the 
technical sense of the Mimamsa. The Gita recommends the per- 
formance of sacrifices to the Brahmins and fighting to the Ksat- 
triyas, and thus aims at continuity of conventional practices which 
it regards as dharma. But at the same time it denounces the 
performance of actions from desire, or passions or any kind of 
selfish interest. A man should regard his customary duties as his 
dharma and should perform them without any idea of the fulfil- 
ment of any of his own desires. When a man performs karma from 
a sense of disinterested duty, his karma is no longer a bondage to 
him. The Gita does not, on the one hand, follow the old karma- 
ideal, that one should perform sacrifices in order to secure eartlily 
and heavenly advantages, nor does it follow, on the other hand, 
the ideal of the Vedanta or of other systems of philosophy that 
require us to abandon our desires and control our passions with a 
view to cleansing the mind entirely of impurities, so as to transcend 
the sphere of duties and realize the wisdom of the oneness of the 
spirit. The Gita holds that a man should attain the true wisdom, 
purge his mind of all its desires, but at the same time perform 
his customary duties and be faithful to his own dharma. There 
should be no impelling force other than regard and reverence for 
his own inner law of duty with reference to his own dharma of 
conventional and customary practices or the duties prescribed by 
the sastra. 


Sense-control in the Gita. 


The uncontrollability of the senses was realized in the Katha 
Upanisad, where the senses are compared with horses. The Gita 
says that, when the mind is led on by fleeting sense-attractions, 
the man loses all his wisdom, just as a boat swings to and fro 
in deep waters in a strong gale. Even in the case of the wise 
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man, in spite of his efforts to keep himself steady, the troubled 
senses might lead the mind astray. By continually brooding over 
sense-objects one becomes attached to them; out of such attach- 
ments there arise desires, out of desires there arises anger, out of 
anger blindness of passions, through such blindness there is lapse 
of memory, by such lapse of memory a man’s intelligence is 
destroyed, and as a result of that he himself is destroyed’. Man 
is naturally inclined towards the path of evil, and in spite of 
his efforts to restrain himself he tends towards the downward 
path. Each particular sense has its own specific attachments and 
antipathies, and attachment (raga) and antipathy are the two 
enemies. The Gita again and again proclaims the evil effects of 
desires and attachments (kama), anger (krodha) and greed (lobha) 
as the three gates of Hell, being that which veils wisdom as smoke 
veils fire, as impurities sully a mirror or as the foetus is covered 
by the womb?. Arjuna is made to refer to Krsna the difficulty of 
controlling the senses. Thus he says, ‘‘My mind, O Krsna, is 
violent, troubled and changeful; it is as difficult to control it as 
it is to control the winds*.’’ ‘True yoga can never be attained 
unless and until the senses are controlled. 

The Pali work Dhamma-pada is also filled with similar ideas 
regarding the control of attachments and anger. Thus it says, “He 
has abused me, beaten me, worsted me, robbed me—those who 
dwell not upon such thoughts are freed from hate. Never does 
hatred cease by hating, but hatred ceases by love; this is the 
ancient law....As the wind brings down a weak tree, so Mara 
overwhelms him who lives looking for pleasures, has his senses 
uncontrolled, or is immoderate in his food, slothful and effeminate. 
...As rain breaks through an ill-thatched house, so passion will 
break through an undisciplined mind‘.” Again, speaking of mind, 
it says, ‘As an arrow-maker levels his arrow, so a wise man levels 
his trembling, unsteady mind, which it is difficult to guard and 
hold back....Let the wise rnan guard his mind, incomprehensible, 
subtle, capricious though it is. Blessed is the guarded mind®.” 
Again, ‘‘Not nakedness, nor matted hair, not dirt, nor fastings, 
not lying on earth, nor ashes, nor ascetic postures, none of these 
things purify a2 man who is not free from desires®.” Again, ‘“ From 


1 Gita, 11. 60, 62, 63. 9 Ibid. 111. 34, 37-393 XVI. 21. * v1. 34. 
‘ Dhamma-pada (Poona, 1923), 1. 4, 5, 7) 13+ 5 Ibid, ut. 36, 38. 
® Ibid. x. 141. 
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attachment (piyato) comes grief, from attachment comes fear; he 
who is free from attachment knows neither grief nor fear. From 
affection (pemato) come grief and fear. He who is free from 
affection knows neither grief nor fear. From lust (rat?) come 
grief and fear. He who is free from affection knows neither grief 
nor fear. From lust (kama) come grief and fear. He who is free 
from lust knows neither grief nor fear. From desire (tanha@) come 
grief and fear. He who is free from desire knows neither grief 
nor fear?.”’ 

It is clear from the above that both the Gita and the Dhamma- 
pada praise sense-control and consider desires, attachments, anger 
and grief as great enemies. But the treatment of the Gita differs 
from that of the Dhamma-pada in this, that, while in the Dhamma- 
pada there is a course of separate lessons or moral instructions on 
diverse subjects, the Gita deals with sense-control as a means to 
the attainment of peace, contentment and desirelessness, which 
enables a man to dedicate all his actions to God and follow the 
conventional courses of duties without looking for anything in 
them for himself. The Git@ knows that the senses, mind and 
intellect are the seats of all attachments and antipathies, and that 
it is through the senses and the mind that these can stupety a 
man and make his knowledge blind®. All the sense-affections of 
cold and heat, pleasure and sorrow, are mere changes of our 
sensibility, are mere touches of feeling which are transitory and 
should therefore be quietly borne®. It is only by controlling 
the senses that the demon of desire, which distorts all ordinary 
and philosophic knowledge, can be destroyed. But it is very hard 
to stifle this demon of desire, which always appears in new 
forms. It is only when a man can realize within himself the 
great being which transcends our intellect that he can control 
his lower self with his higher self and uproot his desires. The self 
is its own friend as well as its own foe, and one should always 
try to uplift oneself and not allow oneself to sink down. The chief 
aim of all sense-control is to make a man’s thoughts steady, so 
that he can link himself up in communion with God‘. 

The senses in the Gita are regarded as drawing the mind along 
with them. The senses are continually changing and fleeting, and 
they make the mind also changeful and fleeting; and, as a result of 


} Dhamma-pada, xvi. 212-216. ® Gitd, 11. 40. 
8 Ibid, 11. 14. « Ibid. 11. 615 111. 41, 433 VI. 5, 6. 
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that, the mind, like a boat at sea before a strong wind, is driven 
to and fro, and steadiness of thought and wisdom (prajfa) are 
destroyed. The word prajfid is used in the Gita in the sense of 
thought or wisdom or mental inclinations in general. It is used 
in a more or less similar sense in the Brhad-dranyaka Upanisad, 
IV. 4. 21, and in a somewhat different sense in the Mandukya 
Upanisad, 7. But the sense in which Patafjali uses the word is 
entirely different from that in which it is used in the Gita or the 
Upanisads. Patafijali uses the word in the technical sense of a 
specific type of mystical cognition arising out of the steady fixing 
of the mind on an object, and speaks of seven stages of such prajfa 
corresponding to the stages of yoga ascension. Praja in the Gita 
means, as has just been said, thought or mental inclination. It does 
not mean j#ana, or ordinary cognition, or vijviana as higher wisdom; 
it means knowledge in its volitional aspect. It is not the kriyakhya- 
jfiana, as moral discipline of yama, ntyama, etc., of the Pafica-ratra 
work JFayakhya-samhita. It means an intellectual outlook, as in- 
tegrally connected with, and determining, the mental bent or 
inclination. When the mind follows the mad dance of the senses 
after their objects, the intellectual background of the mind deter- 
mining its direction, the prajfia is also upset. Unless the prajfa 
is fixed, the mind cannot proceed undisturbed in its prescribed 
fixed course. So the central object of controlling the senses is the 
securing of the steadiness of this prajfa (vase hi yasyendriyant 
tasya prajna pratisthita—t1. 57). Praja and dhi are two words 
which seem to be in the Gita synonymous, and they both mean 
mental inclination. This mental inclination probably involves both 
an intellectual outlook, and a corresponding volitional tendency. 
Sense-control makes this prajfa@ steady, and the Gita abounds in 
praise of the sthita-prajfia and sthita-dhi, i.e. of one who has 
mental inclination or thoughts fixed and steady!. Sense-attach- 
ments are formed by continual association with sense-objects, and 
attachment begets desire, desire begets anger, and so on. Thus all 
the vices spring from sense-attachments. And the person who 
indulges in sense-gratifications is rushed along by the passions. 
So, just as a tortoise collects within itself all its limbs, so the 
person who restrains his senses from the sense-objects has his 
mind steady and fixed. The direct result of sense-control is thus 
steadiness of will, and of mental inclinations or mind (prajfa). 


1 on. 54-56. 
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The person who has his prajfd fixed is not troubled in sorrows and 
is not eager to gain pleasures, he has no attachment, no fear and 
no anger!. He is indifferent in prosperity and in adversity and 
neither desires anything nor shuns anything. He alone can obtain 
peace who, like the sea receiving all the rivers in it, absorbs all his 
desires within himself; not so the man who is always busy in 
satisfying his desires. The man who has given up all his desires 
and is unattached to anything is not bound to anything, has no 
vanity and attains true peace. When a man can purge his mind of 
attachments and antipathies and can take to sense-objects after 
purifying his senses and keeping them in full control, he attains 
contentment (prasada). When such contentment is attained, all 
sorrows vanish and his mind becomes fixed (buddhih paryavati- 
sthate)*. Thus sense-control, on the one hand, makes the mind 
unruffied, fixed, at peace with itself and filled with contentment, 
and on the other hand, by making the mind steady and fixed, it 
makes communion with God possible. Sense-control is the indis- 
pensable precondition of communion with God; when once this 
has been attained, it is possible to link oneself with God by con- 
tinued efforts*. Thus sense-control, by producing steadiness of the 
will and thought, results in contentment and peace on the one 
hand, and on the other makes the mind fit for entering into 
communion with God. 

One thing that strikes us in reading the Gita is that the object 
of sense-control in the Gita is not the attainment of a state of 
emancipated oneness or the absolute cessation of all mental pro- 
cesses, but the more intelligible and common-sense ideal of the 
attainment of steadiness of mind, contentment and the power of 
entering into touch with God. This view of the object of self- 
control is therefore entirely different from that praised in the 
philosophic systems of Patafijali and others. The Gita wants us 
to control our senses and mind and to approach sense-objects 
-vith such a controlled mind and senses, because it is by this means 
alcne that we can perform our duties with a peaceful and contented 
mind and turn to God with a clean and unruffled heart®. The 
main emphasis of this sense-control is not on the mere external 
control of volitional activities and the control of motor propensities 


1 Gitd, n. 56. 2 Ibid. 11. §7. 
5 Ibid. 11. 65; see also II. §8, 64, 68, 70, 71. * Ibid, v1. 36. 
7 raga-dvesa-vimuktais tu visayan indriyats caran 


atma-vasyair vidheydtmé prasadam adhigacchati. Ibid. 11. 64. 
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in accordance with the direction of passions and appetites, but-on 
the inner control of the mind behind these active senses. When a 
person controls only his physical activities, and yet continues to 
brood over the attractions of sense, he is in reality false in his 
conduct (mithyacara). Real self-control does not mean only the 
cessation of the external operations of the senses, but also the 
control of the mind. Not only should a man cease from committing 
actions out of greed and desire for sense-gratification, but his mind 
should be absolutely clean, absolutely clear of all impurities of 
sense-desires. Mere suspension of physical action without a 
corresponding control of mind and cessation from harbouring 
passions and desires is a vicious course?. 


The Ethics of the Gita and the Buddhist Ethics. 


The subject of sense-control naturally reminds one of Bud- 
dhism. In the Vedic religion performance of sacrifices was 
considered as the primary duty. Virtue and vice consisted in 
obedience or disobedience to Vedic injunctions. It has been 
pointed out that these injunctions implied a sort of categorical 
imperative and communicated a sense of vidhi as law, a command 
which must be obeyed. But this law was no inner law of the spirit 
within, but a mere external law, which ought not to be confused 
with morality in the modern sense of the term. Its sphere was 
almost wholly ritualistic, and, though it occasionally included such 
commands as ‘‘One should not injure anyone” (ma himsyat), yet 
in certain sacrifices which were aimed at injuring one’s enemies 
operations which would lead to such results would have the 
imperative of a Vedic command, though the injury to human 
beings would be attended with its necessary punishment. Again, 
though in later Samkhya commentaries and compendiums it is 
said that all kinds of injuries to living beings bring their punish- 
ment, yet it is doubtful if the Vedic injunction ‘“‘ Thou shouldst 
not injure” really applied to all living beings, as there would be 
but few sacrifices where animals were not killed. The Upanisads, 
however, start an absolut.ly new line by the substitution of 
meditations and self-knowledge for sacrificial actions. In the 

1 Cf. Dhamma-pada,1.2. All phenomena have mind as their precursor, are 
dependent upon mind and are made up of mind. If a man speaks or acts with 


a pure mind, happiness accompanies him, just as a shadow follows a man 
incessantly. 
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primary stage of Upanisadic thoughts a conviction was growing 
that instead of the sacrificial performances one could go through 
a set form of meditations, identifying in thought certain objects 
with certain other objects (e.g. the dawn as the horse of horse- 
sacrifice) or even with symbolic syllables, OM and the like. In 
the more developed stage of Upanisadic culture a new conviction 
arose in the search after the highest and the ultimate truth, and 
the knowledge of Brahman as the highest essence in man and 
nature is put forwar‘l as the greatest wisdom and the final realiza- 
tion of truth and reality, than which nothing higher could be 
conceived. There are but few moral precepts in the Upanisads, 
and the whole subject of moral conflict and moral efforts is 
almost silently dropped or passes unemphasized. In the Taittiriya 
Upamsad, 1. 11, the teacher is supposed to give a course of moral 
instruction to his pupil after teaching him the Vedas—Tell the 
truth, be virtuous, do not give up the study of the Vedas; after 
presenting the teacher with the stipulated honorarium (at the con- 
clusion of his studies) the pupil should (marry and) continue the 
line of his family. He should not deviate from truth or from virtue 
(dharma) or from good. He should not cease doing good to others, 
from study and teaching. He should be respectful to his parents 
and teachers and perform such actions as are unimpeachable. He 
should follow only good conduct and not bad. He should make 
gifts with faith (sraddhd), not with indifference, with dignity, 
from a sense of shame, through fear and through knowledge. If 
there should be any doubt regarding his course of duty or conduct, 
then he should proceed to act in the way in which the wisest 
Brahmins behaved. But few Upanisads give such moral precepts, 
and there is very little in the Upanisads in the way of describing 
a course of moral behaviour or of emphasizing the fact that man 
can attain his best only by trying to become great through moral 
efforts. The Upanisads occupy themselves almost wholly with 
mystic meditations and with the philosophic wisdom of self- 
knowledge. Yet the ideas of self-control, peace and cessation of 
desires, endurance and concentration are referred to in Brhad- 
Granyaka, IV. 4. 23, aS a necessary condition for the realization of 
the self within us?. In Katha, v1. 11, the control of the senses 
(indriya-dharana) is referred to as yoga, and in Mundaka, 111. 2.2, 


1 santo dadnta uporatas titiksuh samdhito bhiitudtmany eva dtmdnam pasyati. 
Brh, iw. 4. 23. 
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it is said that he who consciously desires the objects of desire is 
again and again born through desires; but even in this world all 
desires vanish for him who is self-realized in himself and is self- 
satisfied!, The idea that the path of wisdom is different from the 
path of desires was also known, and it was felt that he who sought 
wisdom (2idyabhipsita) was not drawn by many desires*. 

The point to be discussed in this connection is whether 
the central idea of the Gita, namely, sense-control and more 
particularly the control of desires and attachments, is derived 
from the Upanisads or from Buddhism. It has been pointed out 
that the Upanisads do not emphasize the subject of moral conflict 
and moral endeavours so much as the nature of truth and reality 
as Brahman, the ultimate essence of man and the manifold ap- 
pearance of the world. Yet the idea of the necessity of sense- 
control and the control of desires, the settling of the mind in peace 
and contentment, is the necessary precondition for fitness for 
Vedic knowledge. Thus Sankara, the celebrated commentator on 
the Upanisads, in commenting on Brahma-siltra, 1. 1.1, says that 
a man is fit for an enquiry after Brahman only when he knows 
how to distinguish what is permanent from what is transitory 
(nityanitya-vastu-viveka), and when he has no attachment to the 
enjoyment of the fruits of his actions either as mundane pleasures 
or as heavenly joys (thamutra-phala-bhoga-virdga). The necessary 
qualifications which entitle a man to make such an enquiry are 
disinclination of the mind for worldly joys (Sama), possession of 
proper control and command over the mind, by which it may be 
turned to philosophy (dama), power of endurance (visaya-titiksa), 
cessation of all kinds of duties (uparati), and faith in the philo- 
sophical conception of truth and reality (tattva-sraddha). It may 
be supposed, therefore, that the Upanisads presuppose a high 
degree of moral development in the way of self-control and dis- 
inclination to worldly and heavenly joys. Detachment from sense- 
affections is one of the most dominant ideas of the Gita, and the 
idea of Mundaka, 111. 2. 2, referred to above, is re-echoed in the 
Gita, 11. 70, where it is said that, just as the waters are absorbed 
in the calm sea (though poured in continually by the rivers), so 
the person in whom all desires are absorbed attains peace, and 


1 kdmdn yah kdmayate manyamdnah sa kamabhir jadyate tatra tatra parvaets: 
kdmasya krtdtmanas tu thatva sarve praviltyanti kdmah. Murdaka, 11. 
® Katha, ni. 4. 
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not the man who indulges in desires. The Gita, of course, again 
and again emphasizes the necessity of uprooting attachments to 
pleasures and antipathy to pains and of controlling desires (kama); 
but, though the Upanisads do not emphasize this idea so frequently, 
yet the idea is there, and it seems very probable that the Gita drew 
it from the Upanisads. Hindu tradition also refers to the Upanisads 
as the source of the Gita. Thus the Gita-mahatmya describes the 
Upanisads as the cows from which Kisna, the cowherd boy, drew 
the Gita as milk?. 

But the similarity of Buddhist ethical ideas to those of the 
Gita is also immense, and, had it not been for the fact that ideas 
which may be regarded as peculiarly Buddhistic are almost entirely 
absent from the Gita, it might well have been contended that the 
Gitd derived its ideas of controlling desires and uprooting attach- 
ment from Buddhism. Tachibana collects a !ong list of Buddhist 
vices as follows?: 


anganam, impurity, lust, Sn. 517. 
ahankaro, selfishness, egoism, 4.1. 132; M. ut. 18, 32. 
mamankaro, desire, A. 1. 132; M. ut. 18, 32. 
mamayitam, selfishness, S.N. 466. 
mamattam, grasping, egoism, S.N. 872, 951. 
apekhd, desire, longing, affection, S.N. 38; Dh. 345. 
iccha, wish, desire, covetousness. 
eja, desire, lust, greed, craving, S.N. 751; It. 92. 
asa, desire, longing, S.N. 634, 794, 864; Dh. 397. 
pipasa, thirst. 
esa, esana, wish, desire, thirst, Dh. 335. 
Gkankha, desire, longing, Tha. 20. 
kiticanam, attachment, S.N. 949; DA. 200. 
gantho, bond, tie, S.N. 798; Dh. 211. 
adana-gantho, the tied knot of attachment, S.N. 794. 
giddhi, greed, desire, Sn. 328; M. 1. 360, 362. 
gedho, greed, desire, Sn. 65, 152. 
gahanam, entanglement, Dh. 394. 
gaho, seizing, attachment. 
jalini, snare, desire, lust, Dh. 180; A. 1. 211. 
pariggaho, attachment, Mahanid. 57. 
chando, wish, desire, intention, S.N. 171, 203, etc. 
jatd, desire, lust, S.N. 1.13; V.M. 1. 
jigimsanata, covetousness, desire for, Vibhanga, 353. 
nijigimsanata, covetousness, V.M. 1. 23. 
tanhd, tasina, lust, unsatisfied desire, passion. 

1 Sarvopanisado gavo dogdha gopdla-nandanah. 

2 The Ethics of Buddhism, by S. Tachibana, p. 73. 
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updadanam, clinging, attachment, DA. 11. 58, 1. 23¢- 

panidht, wish, aspiration, Sn. 801. 

ptha, desire, envy, Tha. 1218. 

pemam, affection, love, A. WI. 249. 

bandho, thong, bondage, attachment, Sn. 623; Dh. sot 

bandhanam, bond, fetter, attachment, Sn. 522, 532} DA. 345. 

nibandho, binding, attachment, S. 11. 17. 

vinibandhanam, bondage, desire, Sn. 16. 

anubandho, bondage, affection, desire, M. 111. 170; Jt. 91- 

upambandho, fastening, attachment, V.M. 1. 235. 

paribandho, Com. on Thi. p. 242. 

rago, human passion, evil, desire, lust, passem. . 

sGrago, sdrajjana, sarayitattam, affection, passion, Mahanid. 242. 

rati, lust, attachment, Dh. 27. 

manoratho, desire, wish (?). 

ruct, desire, inclination, Sm. 781. 

abhilaso, desire, longing, wish, Com. on Peta-vattu, 154. 

lalasaé, ardent desire (?). 

alayo, longing, desire, lust, Su. 535, 635; Dh. 411. 

lobho, covetousness, desire, cupidity, Sn. 367; Dh. 248. 

lobhanam, greed, Tha. : 

lubhanda, lobhitattam, do. (?). 

vanam, desire, lust, Sn. 1131; Dh. 284, 344. 

vanatho, love, lust, Dh. 283, 284. 

nivesanam, clinging to, attachment, Sm. 470, 8or. 

sango, fetter, bond, attachment, Sn. 473, 791; Dh. 397. 

Gsatti, attachment, hanging on, clinging, Sn. 777; Vin. 1. 156; 
S. 1. 272. 

visatttka, poison, desire, Sn. 333; Dh. 180. 

santhavam, friendship, attachment, Sn. 207, 245; Dh. 27. 

ussado, desire () Sn, 515, 783, 785. 

sneho, sineho, affection, lust, desire, Sn. 209, 943; Dh. 285. 

Gsayo, abode, intention, inclination, V.H. 1. 140. 

anusayo, inclination, desire, A. 1. 132; Sn. 14, 369, 545. 

sibbani, desire (?), Sn. 1040. 

kodho, anger, wrath, Sn. 1. 245, 362, 868, 928; Dh. 221-3; It. 4, 
12, 109. 

Ropo, ae ill-will, ill-temper, Sn. 6. 

aghato, anger, ill-will, hatred, malice, D. 1. 3, 31; 9.1. 179. 

patigho, wrath, hatred, Sum. 116. 

doso, anger, hatred, passim. 

viddesa, enmity, hatred (?). 

dhamo, anger (?), Sn. 460. 

upanaho, enmity, Sa. 116. 

vyapado, wish to injure, hatred, fury, Sum. 211; It. 111. 

anabhiraddht, anger, wrath, rage, D. 1. 3. 

veram, wrath, anger, hatred, sin, Sn. 150; Dh. 3-5, 201. 

virodho, opposition, enmity (?). 
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rosg, anger (?). 

rosanam, anger (?). 

vyarosanam, anger, Sn. 148. 

annanam, ignorance, It. 62. 

moho, fainting, ignorance, folly, passim. 
mohanam, ignorance, S.N. 399, 772. 
avijja, ignorance, error, passion. 


It is interesting to note that three vices, covetousr.ess, hatred 
and ignorance, and covetousness particularly, appear under dif- 
ferent names and their extirpation is again and again emphasized 
in diverse ways. These three, ignorance, covetousness and hatred or 
antipathy, are the roots of all evils. There are, of course, simpler 
commandments, such as not to take life, not to steal, not to commit 
adultery, not to tell a lie, and not to take intoxicating drinks, and 
of these stealing gold, drinking liquors, dishonouring one’s teacher’s 
bed, and killing a Brahmin are also prohibited in the Chandogya 
Upanisad, v. 10. 9-101. But, while the Chandogya only prohibits 
killing Brahmins, the Buddha prohibited taking the life of any 
living being. But all these vices, and others opposed to the afthanga- 
sila and dasa-kusala-~kamma, are included within covetousness, 
ignorance and hatred The Gita bases its ethics mainly on the 
necessity of getting rid of attachment and desires from which 
proceeds greed and frustration of which produces anger. But, 
while in Buddhism ignorance (avidyd@) is considered as the source 
of all evil, the Gita does not even mention the word. In the 
twelvefold chain of causality in Buddhism it is held that out of 
ignorance (avijja) come the conformations (saikhara), out of the 
conformations consciousness (vififana), out of consciousness mind 
and body (nama-ritpa), out of mind and body come the six fields 
of contact (@yatana), out of the six fields of contact comes sense- 
contact, out of sense-contact comes feeling, out of feeling coine 
desires (tanha), out of desires comes the holding fast to things 
(upadana), out of the holding fast to things comes existence 
(bhava), out of existence comes birth (jati), and from birth 
come old age, decay and death. If ignorance, or avija, is stopped, 

1 There is another list of eightfold prohibitions called afphangdstla; these 
are not to take life, not to take what is not given, to abstain from sex-relations, 
to abstain from falsehood, from drinking liquors, from eating at forbidden 
times, from dancing and music and from beautifying one’s ‘ody by perfumes, 
garlands, ete. There is also another list called dasa-kusala-kamma, such as not to 
take life, not to take what is not given, not to commit adultery, not to tell a lie, 


not to slander, not to abuse or talk foolishly, not to be covetous, malicious and 
sceptical, 
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then the whole cycle stops. But, though in this causal cycle 
ignorance and desires are far apart, yet psychologically desires 
proceed immediately from ignorance, and a frustration of desires 
produces anger, hatred, etc. In the Gita the start is taken directly 
from attachment and desires (kama). The Buddhist word trsna 
(tanha) is seldom mentioned in the Gita; whereas the Upanisadic 
word kama takes its place as signifying desires. The Gita is not 
a philosophical work which endeavours to search deeply into the 
causes of attachments, nor does it seek to give any practical course 
of advice as to how one should get rid of attachment. The Vedanta 
system of thought, as interpreted by Sankara, traces the origin of 
the world with all its evils to ignorance or nescience (avidya), 
as an indefinable principle; the Yoga traces all our phenomenal 
experience to five afflictions, ignorance, attachment, antipathy, 
egoism and self-love, and the last four to the first, which is 
the fountain-head of all evil afflictions. In the Gita there is no 
such attempt to trace attachment, etc. to some other higher 
principle. ‘The word ajriana (ignorance) is used in the Gita about 
six or eight times in the sense of ignorance; but this “ignorance” 
does not mean any metaphysical principle or the ultimate starting- 
point of a causal chain, and is used simply in the sense of false 
knowledge or ignorance, as opposed to true knowledge of things 
as they are. Thus in one place it is said that true knowledge of 
things is obscured by ignorance, and that this is the cause of all 
delusion!, Again, it is said that to those who by true knowledge 
(of God) destroy their own ignorance (ajfana) true knowledge 
reveals the highest reality (tat param), like the sun®. In another 
place j#ana and ajfadna are both defined. Jnana is defined as 
unvacillating and abiding self-knowledge and true knowledge 
by which truth and reality are apprehended, and all that is 
different from this is called ajidna’. Ajridna is stated clsewhere 
to be the result of tamas, and in two other places tamas is said to 
be the product of ajfiana*. In another place it is said that people 
are blinded by ignorance (ajfdna), thinking, “I am rich, I am 
an aristocrat, who else is there like me? I shall perform sacrifices 
make gifts and enjoy’.” In another place ignorance is said to 

1 ajfdnendvytam jrdnam tena muhyanti jantavah. v. 15. 

2 jridnena tu tad-ajfdnam yesadm ndsitam dtmanah. v. 16. 

® adhydtma-jiidna-nityatuam tattua-jfidnartha-darsanam etaj-jidnam iti prok- 


tam ajfidnam yad ato 'nyathd. Gitd, xim. 12. 
4 Tbid. x1v. 16, 173 X. 11; XIV. 8. ® Ibid. v. 16. 
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produce doubts (samsaya), and the Gita lecture of Krsna is sup- 
posed to dispel the delusion of Arjuna, produced by ignorance’. 
This shows that, though the word ajfdna is used 1n 4 variety of 
contexts, either as ordinary ignorance or ignorance of true and 
absolute philosophic knowledge, it is never referred to as being 
the source of attachment or desires. This need not be interpreted 
to mean that the Git@ was opposed to the view that attachments 
and desires were produced from ignorance; but it seems at least to 
imply that the Gita was not interested to trace the origin of attach- 
ments and desires and was satisfied to take their existence for 
granted and urged the necessity of their extirpation for peace and 
equanimity of mind. Buddhist Hinayana ethics and practical 
discipline are constituted of moral discipline (sila), concentration 
(samadhi) and wisdom (pafna). The sila consisted in the per- 
formance of good conduct (caritta) and desisting (va@ritta) from 
certain other kinds of prohibited action. Si/a means those par- 
ticular volitions and mental states, etc. by which a man who 
desists from committing sinful actions maintains himself on the 
right path. Sila thus means (1) right volition (cetana), (2) the 
associated mental states (cefastka), (3) mental control (samvara), 
and (4) the actual non-transgression (in body and speech) of the 
course of conduct already in the mind by way of the preceding three 
silas, called avitikkama. Samvara is spoken of as being of five kinds, 
viz. (1) patimokkha-samvara (the control which saves him who 
abides by it), (2) sat?-samvara(the contro] of mindfulness), (3) fa@na- 
samvara (the control of knowledge), (4) khanti-samvara (the control 
of patience) and (5) vzrtya-samvara (the control of active restraint). 
Patimokkha-samvara means ali self-control in general. Sati-samvara 
means the mindfulness by which one can bring in the right and 
good associations, when using one’s cognitive senses. Even when 
looking at any tempting object, a man will, by virtue of his mindful- 
ness (sat), control himself from being tempted by not thinking 
of its tempting side and by thinking on such aspects of it as may 
lead in the right direction. Khanti-samvara is that by which one 
can remain unperturbed in heat and cold. By the proper adherence 
to sila all our bodily, mental and vocal activities (kamma) are duly 
systematized, organized and stabilized (samadhanam, upadharanam, 
patittha). The practice of sila is for the practice of jhana (medita- 
tion). As a preparatory measure thereto, a man must train himself 


1 Gitd, Iv. 42; XVIII. 72. 
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continually to view with disgust the appetitive desires for eating 
and drinking (ahdre patikitla-sarifia) by emphasizing in the mind the 
various troubles that are associated with seeking food and drink 
and their ultimate loathsome transformations as various nauseating 
bodily elements. He must habituate his mind to the idea that all 
the parts of our body are made up of the four elements, viz. 
ksitt (earth), ap (water), etc. He should also think of the good 
effects of sila, the making of gifts, of the nature of death and of the 
deep nature and qualities of the final extinction of all phenomena, 
and should practise brahma-vihara, as the fourfold meditation of 
universal friendship, universal pity, happiness in the prosperity 
and happiness of all, and indifference to any kind of preferment 
for himself, his friend, his enemy or a third party?. 

The Git@ does not enter into any of these disciplinary 
measures. It does not make a programme of universal altruism or 
hold that one should live only for others, as is done in Mahayana 
ethics, or of the virtues of patience, energy for all that is good 
(virya as kusalotsaha), meditation and true knowledge of the 
essencelessness of all things. The person who takes the vow of 
saintly life takes the vow of living for the good of others, for 
which he should be prepared to sacrifice all that is good for him. 
His vow does not limit him to doing good to his co-religionists or 
to any particular sects, but applies to all human beings, irrespective 
of caste, creed or race, and not only to human beings, but to all 
living beings. Mahayana ethical works like the Bodht-caryavutara- 
paiyika or Siksa-samuccaya do not deal merely with doctrines 
or theories, but largely with practical instructions for becoming 
a Buddhist saint. They treat of the practical difficulties in the path 
of a saint’s career and give practical advice regarding the way in 
which he may avoid temptations, keep himself in the straight 
path of duty, and gradually elevate himself to higher and higher 
states. 

The Gita is neither a practical guide-book of moral efforts 
nor a philosophical treatise discussing the origin of immoral 
tendencies and tracing them to certain metaphysical principles as 
their sources; but, starting from the ordinary frailties of attach- 
ment and desires, it tries to show how one can lead a normal life 
of duties and responsibilities and yet be in peace and contentment 
in a state of equanimity and in communion with God. The Gita 


1 See A History of Indian Philosophy, by S. N. Dasgupta, vol. 1, p. 103. 
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has. its setting in the great battle of the Maha-bharata. Krsna 
is represented as being an incarnation of God, and he is also the 
charioteer of his friend and relation, Arjuna, the great Pandava 
hero. The Pandava hero was a Ksattriya by birth, and he had come 
to the great battle-field of Kuruksetra to fight his cousin and 
opponent King Duryodhana, who had assembled great warriors, 
all of whom were relations of Arjuna, leading mighty armies. In 
the rirst chapter of the Gita a description is given of the two 
armies which faced each other in the holy field (dharma-ksetra) 
of Kuruksetra. In the second chapter Arjuna is represented as 
feeling dejected at the idea of having to fight with his relations 
and of eventually killing them. He says that it was better to 
beg from door to door than to kill his respected relations. Krsna 
strongly objects to this attitude of Arjuna and says that the 
soul is immortal and it is impossible to kill anyone. But, apart 
from this metaphysical point of view, even from the ordinary 
point of view a Ksattriya ought to fight, because it is his duty 
to do so, and there is nothing nobler for a Ksattriya than to 
fight. The fundamental idea of the Gita is that a man should 
always follow his own caste-duties, which are his own proper 
duties, or sva-dharma. Even if his own proper duties are of an 
inferior type, it is much better for him to cleave to them than to 
turn to other people’s duties which he could well perform. It is 
even better to die cleaving to one’s caste-duties, than to turn to 
the duties fixed for other people, which only do him harm}, 
The caste-duties of Brahmins, Ksattriyas, Vaigyas and Siidras 
are fixed in accordance with their natural qualities. Thus sense- 
control, control over mind, power of endurance, purity, patience, 
sincerity, knowledge of worldly things and philosophic wisdom 
are the natural qualities of a Brahmin. Heroism, bravery, patience, 
skill, not to fly from battle, making of gifts and lordliness are 
the natural duties of a Ksattriya. Agriculture, tending of cattle 
and trade are the natural duties of a Sidra. A man can 
attain his highest only by performing the specific duties of his 
own caste. God pervades this world, and it is He who moves all 
beings to work. A man can best realize himself by adoring God 
and by the performance of his own specific caste-duties. No sin 
can come to a man who performs his own caste-duties. Even if 
one’s caste-duties were sinful or wrong, it would not be wrong 
1 Gud, 11. 35. 
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for a man to perform them; for, as there is smoke in every fire, so 
there is some wrong thing or other in all our actions!, Arjuna is 
thus urged to follow his caste-duty as a Ksattriya and to fight his 
enemies in the battle-field. If he killed his enemies, then he would 
be the master of the kingdom; if he himself was killed, then since 
he had performed the duties of a Ksattriya, he would go to Heaven. 
If he did not engage himself in that fight, which was his duty, he 
would not only lose his reputation, but would also transgress his 
own dharma. 

Such an instruction naturally evokes the objection that war 
necessarily implies injury to living beings; but in reply to such 
an objection Krsna says that the proper way of performing actions 
is to dissociate one’s mind from attachment; when one can perform 
an action with a mind free from attachment, greed and selfishness, 
from a pure sense of duty, the evil effects of such action cannot 
affect the performer. The evil effects of any action can affect the 
performer when in performing an action he has a motive of his own 
to fulfil. But, if he does not seek anything for himself, if he is not 
overjoyed in pleasures, or miserable in pains, his works cannot 
affect him. A man should therefore surrender all his desires for 
selfish ends and dedicate all his actions to God and be in com- 
munion with Him, and yet continue to perform the normal duties 
of his caste and situation of life. So long as we have our bodies, 
the necessity of our own nature will drive us to work. So it is 
impossible for us to give up all work. To give up work can be 
significant only if it means the giving up of all desires for the fruits 
of such actions. If the fruits of actions are given up, then the 
actions can no longer bind us to them. That brings us in return 
peace and contentment, and the saint who has thus attained a per- 
fect equanimity of mind is firm and unshaken in his true wisdom, 
and nothing can sway him to and fro. One may seek to attain 
this state either by philosophic wisdom or by devotion to God, 
and it is the latter path which is easier. God, by His grace, helps 
the devotee to purge his mind of all impurities, and so by His 
grace a man can dissociate his mind from all motives of greed and 
selfishness and be in communion with Him; he can thus perform 
his duties, as fixed for him by his caste or his custom, without 
looking forward to any reward or gain. 

The Gita ideal of conduct differs from the sacrificial ideal of 


2 Gia, xvin. 44-48. 
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conduct in this, that sacrifices are not to be performed for any 
ulterior end of heavenly bliss or any other mundane benefits, but 
merely from a sense of duty, because sacrifices are enjoined in the 
scriptures to be performed by Brahmins; and they must therefore 
be performed from a pure sense of duty. The Gita ideal of ethics 
differs from that preached in the systems of philosophy like the 
Vedanta or the Yoga of Patajfijali in this, that, while the aim 
of these systems was to transcend the sphere of actions and 
duties, to rise to a stage in which one could give up all one’s 
activities, mental or physical, the ideal of the Gita was decidedly 
an ideal of work. The Gita, as has already been pointed out, 
does not advocate a course of extremism in anything. However 
elevated a man may be, he must perform his normal caste-duties 
and duties of customary morality!. The Gita is absolutely devoid 
of the note of pessimism which is associated with early Buddhism. 
The sila, samadhi and panna of Buddhism have, no doubt, in the 
Gita their counterparts in the training of a man to disinclination 
for joys and attachments, to concentration on God and the firm 
and steady fixation of will and intelligence; but the significance of 
these in the Giéa is entirely different from that which they have 
in Buddhism. The Gita does not expound a course of approved 
conduct and prohibitions, since, so far as these are concerned, one’s 
actions are to be guided by the code of caste-duties or duties of 
customary morality. What is required of a man is that he should 
cleanse his mind from the impurities of attachment, desires and 
cravings. The samadhi of the Gita is not a mere concentration of 
the mind on some object, but communion with God, and the 
wisdom, or prajfd, of the Gita is no realization of any philosophic 
truth, but a fixed and unperturbed state of the mind, where the 
will and intellect remain unshaken in one’s course of duty, clear 
of all consequences and free from all attachments, and in a state 
of equanimity which cannot be shaken or disturbed by pleasures 
or sorrows. 

It may naturally be asked in this connection, what is the general 
standpoint of Hindu Ethics? The Hindu social system is based 
on a system of fourfold division of castes. The Gita says that God 
Himself created the fourfold division of castes into Brahmins, 
Ksattriyas, Vaigyas and Siidras, a division based on characteristic 


2 Sankara, of course, is in entire disagreement with this interpretation of the 
Gitd, as will be discussed in a later section. 
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qualities and specific duties. Over and above this caste division 
and its corresponding privileges, duties and responsibilities, there 
is also a division of the stages of life into that of Brahma-carin— 
student, grha-stha—householder, vana-prastha—retired in a forest, 
and bhiksu—mendicant, and each of these had its own prescribed 
duties. The duties of Hindu ethical life consisted primarily of the 
prescribed caste-duties and the specific duties of the different 
stages of life, and this is known as varnasrama-dharma. Over and 
above this there were also certain duties which were common to 
all, called the s@dharana-dharmas. Thus Manu mentions steadiness 
(dhairya), forgiveness (ksama), self-control (dama), non-stealing 
(cauryabhava), purity (sauca), sense-control (indriya-nigraha), 
wisdom (dhi), learning (vidya), truthfulness (satya) and control of 
anger (akrodha) as examples of :adharana-dharma, Pragastapada 
mentions faith in religious duties (dharma-sraddha), non-injury 
(ahimsa), doing good to living beings (bhata- hitatva), truthfulness 
(satya-vacana), non-stealing (asteya), sex-continence (brahma- 
carya), sincerity of mind (anupadha), control of anger (krodha- 
varjana), Cleanliness and ablutions (abhisecana), taking of pure food 
(Suct-dravya-sevana), devotion to Vedic gods (visista-devata-bhaktt), 
and watchfulness in avoiding transgressions (apramada). The 
caste duties must be distinguished from these common duties. 
Thus sacrifices, study and gifts are common to all the three higher 
castes, Brahmins, Ksattriyas and Vaigvas. The specific duties of 
a Brahmin are acceptance of gifts, teaching, sacrifices and so forth; 
the specific duties of a Ksattriya are protection of the people, 
punishing the wicked, not to retreat from battles and other 
specific tasks; the duties of a Vaisya are buying, selling, agri- 
culture, breeding and rearing of cattle, and the specific duties of a 
Vaigya. The duties of a Sidra are to serve the three higher castes?. 

Regarding the relation between varna-dharma and sadharana- 
dharma, a modern writer says that ‘“‘the sadhadrana-dharmas con- 
stitute the foundation of the varnasrama-dharmas, the limits 
within which the latter are to be observed and obeyed. For 

1 The Gitd, however, counts self-control (sama), control over the mind 
(dama), purity (sauca), forgiving nature (ksdnti), sincerity (drjava), knowledge 
(jridna), wisdom (vijfidna) and faith (dstikya) as the natural qualities of Brahmins. 
The duties of Kgattriyas are heroism (saurya), smartness (fejas), power of en- 
durance (dhrti), skill (daksya), not to fly in battle (yuddhe cdpy apaldyana), 
making of gifts (dana) and power of controlling others (f/vara-bhdva). The 


natural duties of Vaigyas are agriculture, rearing of cows and trade. Gutd, 
XVINI. 42-44. 
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example, the Brahmin in performing religious sacrifice must not 
appropriate another’s property, non-appropriation being one of 
the common and universal duties. In this way he serves his own 
community as well as subserves (though in a negative way) the 
common good of the community—and so, in an indirect way, 
serves the common good of humanity. Thus the individual of a 
specific community who observes the duties of his class does 
not serve his own community merely, but also and in the same 
process all other communities according to their deserts and needs, 
and in this way the whole of humanity itself. This, it will be seen, 
is also the view of Plato, whose virtue of justice is the common 
good which is to be realized by each class through its specific 
duties; but this is to be distinguished from the common good 
which constitutes the object of the s@dharana-dharmas of the Hindu 
classification. The end in these common and universal duties is 
not the common well-being, which is being correctly realized in 
specific communities, but the common good as the precondition 
and foundation of the latter; it is not the good which is commor- 
in-the-individual, but common-as-the-prius-of-the-individual. 
Hence the sadharana duties are obligatory equally for all indi- 
viduals, irrespective of their social position or individual capacity?.” 
The statement that the common good (sédharana-dharma) could 
be regarded as the precondition of the specific caste-duties implies 
that, if the latter came into conflict with the former, then the former 
should prevail. This is, however, inexact; for there is hardly any 
instance where, in case of a conflict, the sadharana-dharma, or the 
common duties, had a greater force. Thus, for example, non-injury 
to living beings was a common duty ; but sacrifices implied the killing 
of animals, and it was the clear duty of the Brahmins to perform 
sacrifices. War implied the taking of an immense number of human 
lives; but it was the duty of a Ksattriya not to turn away from a 
battle-field, and in pursuance of his obligatory duty as a Ksattriya 
he had to fight. Turning to traditional accounts, we find in the 
Ramayana that Sambiika was a Sidra saint (muni) who was per- 
forming ascetic penances in a forest. This was a transgression of 
caste-duties ; for a Sidra could not perform tapas, which only the 
higher caste people were allowed to undertake, and hence the 
performance of tapas by the Sidra saint Sambiaka was regarded 


1 Ethics of the Hindus, by S. K. Maitra under Dr Seal’s close personal 
supervision and guidance, pp. 3-4. 
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as adharma (vice); and, as a result of this adharma, there was a 
calamity in the kingdom of Rama in the form of the death ofan 
infant son of a Brahmin. King Rama went out in his chariot and 
beheaded Sambika for transgressing his caste-duties. Instances 
could be multiplied tu show that, when there was a conflict between 
the caste-duties and the cominon duties, it was the former that 
had the greater force. The common duties had their force only 
when they were not in conflict with the caste-duties. The Gita is 
itself an example of how the caste-duties had preference over 
common duties. In spite of the fact that Arjuna was extremely 
unwilling to take the lives of his near and dear kinsmen in the 
battle of Kuruksetra Krsna tried his best to dissuade him from 
his disinclination to fight and pointed out to him that it was 
his clear duty, as a Ksattriya, to fight. It seems therefore very 
proper to hold that the common duties had only a general applica- 
tion, and that the specific caste-duties superseded them, whenever 
the two were in conflict. 

The Gita does not raise the problem of common duties, as its 
synthesis of nivrtti (cessation from work) and pravrtti (tending to 
work) makes it unnecessary to introduce the advocacy of the 
common duties; for its instruction to take to work with a mind 
completely detached from all feelings and motives of self-seeking, 
pleasure-seeking and self-interest elevates its scheme of work to 
a higher sphere, which would not be in need of the practice of 
any select scheme of virtues. 

The theory of the Gita that, if actions are performed with 
an unattached mind, then their defects cannot touch the per- 
former, distinctly implies that the goodness or badness of an 
action does not depend upon the external effects of the action, but 
upon the inner motive of action. If there is no motive of pleasure 
or self-gain, then the action performed cannot bind the performer; 
for it is only the bond of desires and self-love that really makes an 
action one’s own and makes one reap its good or bad fruits. 
Morality from this point of view becoines wholly subjective, and 
the special feature of the Gita is that it tends to make all actions 
non-moral by cutting away the bonds that connect an action with 
its performer. In such circumstances the more logical course 
would be that of Sankara, who would hold a man who is free 
from desires and attachment to be above morality, above duties 
and above responsibilities. The Gita, however, would not advocate 
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the objective mivriti, or cessation of work; its whole aim is to 
effect subjective mivrtti, or detachment from desires. It would not 
allow anyone to desist from his prescribed objective duties; but, 
whatever might be the nature of these duties, since they were 
performed without any motive of gain, pleasure or self-interest, 
they would be absolutely without fruit for the performer, who, 
in his perfect equanimity of mind, would transcend all his actions 
and their effects. If Arjuna fought and killed hundreds of his 
kinsmen out of a sense of his caste-duty, then, howsoever harmful 
his actions might be, they would not affect him. Yudhisthira, 
however, contemplated an expiation of the sin of killing his kins- 
men by repentance, gifts, asceticism, pilgrimage, etc., which shows 
the other view, which was prevalent in the Maha-bharata period, 
that, when the performance of caste-duties led to such an injury 
to human lives, the sinful effects of such actions could be expiated 
by such means!. Yudhisthira maintained that of asceticism (tapas), 
the giving up of all duties (tyaga), and the final knowledge of the 
ultimate truth (avadh1), the second is better than the first and the 
third is better than the second. He therefore thought that the 
best course was to take to an ascetic life and give up all duties 
and responsibilities, whereas Arjuna held that the best course 
for a king would be to take upon himself the normal responsi- 
bilities of a kingly life and at the same time remain unattached 
to the pleasures of such a life?. Regarding also the practice of 
the virtues of non-injury, etc., Arjuna maintains that it is wrong 
to carry these virtues to extremes. Howsoever a man may live, 
whether as an ascetic or as a forester, it is impossible for him to 
practise non-injury to all living beings in any extreme degree. 
Even in the water that one drinks and the fruits that one eats, even 
in breathing and winking many fine and invisible insects are 
killed. So the virtue of non-injury, or, for the matter of that, all 
kinds of virtue, can be practised only in moderation, and their 
injunctions always imply that they can be practised only within 
the bounds of a commonsense view of things. Non-injury may 
1 Mahd-bhdrata, x11. 7. 36 and 37. 
2 Thus Arjuna says: 

aSaktah saktavad gacchan mhsarigo mukta-bandhanah 

samah satrau ca mitre ca sa vai mukto mahipate; 
to which Yudhisthira replies: 

tapas tydgo 'vadhir itt miscayas tv esa dhimatam 


parasparam jydya esam yesdm nathsreyast matih. 
Ibid. xi1. 18. 31 and x11. 19. 9. 
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be good; but there are cases where non-injury would mean doing 
injury. If a tiger enters into a cattle-shed, not to kill the tiger 
would amount to killing the cows. So all religious injunctions 
are made from the point of view of a practical and well-ordered 
maintenance of society and must therefore be obeyed with an eye 
to the results that may follow in their practical application. Our 
principal object is to maintain properly the process of the social 
order and the well-being of the people’. It seems clear, then, 
that, when the Gita urges again and again that there is no meaning 
in giving up our normal duties, vocation and place in life and its 
responsibilities, and that what is expected of us is that we should 
make our minds unattached, it refers to the view which Yudhisthira 
expresses, that we must give up all our works. The Gita therefore 
repeatedly urges that tya@ga does not mean the giving up of all 
works, but the mental giving up of the fruits of all actions. 

Though the practice of detachment of mind from all desires 
and motives of pleasure and enjoyment would necessarily in- 
volve the removal of all vices and a natural elevation of the mind 
to all that is high and noble, yet the Git@ sometimes denounces 
certain types of conduct in very strong terms. Thus, in the sixteenth 
chapter, it is said that people who hold a false philosophy and 
think that the world is false and, without any basis, deny the 
existence of God and hold that there is no other deeper cause of 
the origin of life than mere sex-attraction and sex-union, destroy 
themselves by their foolishness and indulgence in all kinds of cruel 
deeds, and would by their mischievous actions turn the world to 
the path of ruin. In their insatiable desires, filled with pride, 
vanity and ignorance, they take to wrong and impure courses of 
action. They argue too much and think that there is nothing 
greater than this world that we live in, and, thinking so, they 
indulge in all kinds of pleasures and enjoyments. Tied with bonds 
of desire, urged by passions and anger, they accumulate money 
in a wrongful manner tor the gratification of their sense-desires. 
“T have got this to-day,” they think, “‘and enjoy myself; I have 
so much hoarded money and I shall have more later on”’; “that 
enemy has been killed by me, I shall kill other enemies also, I am 

1 Loka-ydtrdrtham evedam dharma-pravacanam krtam 

ahimsd sddhu himseti sreydn dharma-parigrahah 
ndtyantam gunavat kimcin na cdpy atyanta-nirgunam 


ubhayam sarva-kdryesu dréyate sddhu asddhu vd. 
Mahd-bharati, x11. 15. 44 and 50. 
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a lord, I enjoy myself, 1 am successful, powerful and happy, I 
arn rich, I have a noble lineage, there is no one like me, I perform 
sacrifices, make gifts and enjoy.” They get distracted by various 
kinds of ideas and desires and, surrounded by nets of ignorance 
and delusion and full of attachment for sense-gratifications, they 
naturally fall into hell, Proud, arrogant and filled with the vanity 
of wealth, they perform improperly the so-called sac-ifices, as a 
demonstration of their pomp and pride. In their egoism, power, 
pride, desires and anger they always ignore God, both in them- 
selves and in others'. The main vices that one should try to 
get rid of are thus egoism, too many desires, greed, anger, pride 
and vanity, and of these desire and anger are again and again 
mentioned as being like the gates of hell?. 

Among the principal virtues called the divine equipment (daivi 
sampat) the Gita counts fearlessness (abhaya), purity of heart 
(sattva-samsuddhi), knowledge of things and proper action in ac- 
cordance with it, giving, control of mind, sacrifice, study, tapas, 
sincerity (@rjava), non-injury (ahimsa), truthfulness (satya), control 
of anger (akrodha), renunciation (¢yaga), peacefulness of mind 
(Sant?), not to backbite (apaisuna), kindness to the suffering (bhitesu 
day4a), not to be greedy (alolupatva), tenderness (ma@rdava), a feeling 
of shame before people in general when a wrong action is done 
(hri), steadiness (acapala), energy (te‘as), a forgiving spirit (Asanti), 
patience (dhrtt), purity (Sauca), not to think ill of others (adroha), 
and not to be vain. It is these virtues which liberate our spirits, 
whereas vanity, pride, conceit, anger, cruelty and ignorance are 
vices which bind and enslave us?. The man who loves God should 
not hurt any living beings, should be friendly and sympathetic 
towards them, and should yet be unattached to all things, should 
have no egoism, be the same in sorrows and pleasures and full of 
forgivingness for all. He should be firm, self-controiled and always 
contented. He should be pure, unattached, the same to all, should 
not take to actions from any personal motives, and he has nothing 
to fear. He is the same to friends and enemies, in appreciation and 
denunciation ; he is the same in heat and cold, pleasure, and pain; 
he is the same in praise and blame, homeless and always satisfied 
with anything and everything; he is always unperturbed and 
absolutely unattached to all things’. If one carefully goes through 


1 Gitd, xvi. 8-18. ® Ibid. xvi. 21, 
3 Ibid. xvi. 1-5. * Ibid. x11. 13-19; see also ibid. x11. 8-11. 
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the above list of virtues, it appears that the virtues are pre- 
eminently of a negative character—one should not be angry, hutt- 
ful to others, egoistic, proud or vain, should not do anything with 
selfish motives, should not be ruffled by pleasure and pain, heat 
and cold and should be absolutely unattached. Of the few positive 
virtues, sincerity and purity of heart, a forgiving spirit, tenderness, 
friendliness, kindness, alertness and sympathy seem to be most 
prominent. The terms maitra (friendliness) and karuna (com- 
passion) might naturally suggest the Buddhist virtues so named, 
since they do not occur in the Upanisads!. But in the Gita also they 
are mentioned only once, and the general context of the passage 
shows that no special emphasis is put on these two virtues. They 
do not imply any special kind of meditation of universal friendship 
or universal piety or the active performance of friendly and sympa- 
thetic deeds for the good of humanity or for the good of living 
beings in general. They seem to imply simply the positive friendly 
state of the mind that must accompany all successful practice of 
non-injury to fellow-beings. The Gita does not advocate the active 
performance of friendliness, but encourages a friendly spirit as a 
means of discouraging the tendency to do harm to others. The 
life that is most admired in the Gita is a life of unattachedness, 
a life of peace, contentment and perfect equanimity and unper- 
turbedness in joys and sorruws. The vices that are denounced are 
generally those that proceed from attachinent and desires, such as 
egoism, pride, vanity, anger, greediness, etc. There is another class 
of virtues which are often praised, namely those which imply 
purity, sincerity and alertness of mind and straightness of conduct. 
The negative virtue of sense-control, with its positive counterpart, 
the acquirernent of the power of directing one’s mind in a right 
direction, forms the bed-rock of the entire superstructure of the 
Gita code of moral and virtuous conduct. 

The virtue of sameness (samatva), however, seems to be the 
great ideal which the Gifa is never tired of emphasizing again and 
again. This sameness can be attained in three different stages: 
subjective sameness, or equanimity of mind, or the sameness in 
joys and sorrows, praise and blame and in all situations of life; 
objective sameness, as regarding all people, good, bad or in- 
different, a friend or an enemy, with equal eyes and in the same 


1 The term maitra occurs only once in the Muktthopanisat, 11. 34, and the 
Muktika is in all probability one of the later Upanigads. 
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impartial spirit; and the final stage of the achievement of this 
equanimity is the self-realized state when one is absolutely un- 
perturbed by all worldly things—a state of transcendence called 
gunatita. Thus in the Gita, 11. 15, it is said that he whom sense- 
affections and physical troubles cannot affect in any way, who is 
unperturbable and the same in joys and sorrows, attains immor- 
tality. In 11. 38 Krsna asks Arjuna to think of joys and sorrows, 
gain and loss, victory and defeat as being the same, and to engage 
himself in the fight with such a mind; for, if he did so, no sin would 
touch him. In 11. 47 Krsna says to Arjuna that his business is only 
to perform his duties and not to look for the effects of his deeds; 
it is wrong to look for the fruits of deeds or to desist from per- 
forming one’s duties. In 11. 48 this sameness in joys and sorrows 
is described as yoga, and it is again urged that one should be 
unperturbed whether m success or in jiailure. The same idea is 
repeated in Il. 55, 56 and 57, where it is said that a true saint 
should not be damped in sorrow or elated in joy, and that he 
should not be attached to anything and should take happiness or 
misery indifferently, without particularly welcoming the former or 
regretting the latter. Such a man is absolutely limited to his own 
self and is self-satisfied. He is not interested in achieving anything 
or in not achieving anything; there is no personal object for him 
to attain in the world!. To such a man gold and stones, desirables 
and undesirables, praise and blame, appreciation and denunciation, 
friends and foes are all alike?. Such a man makes no distinction 
whether between a friend and foe, or between a sinner and a 
virtuous man’. Such a man knows that pleasures and pains are 
welcomed and hated by all and, thinking so, he desires the good 
of all and looks upon all as he would upon himself—on a learned 
Brahmin of an elevated character, on a cow, an elephant, a dog or 
a candala; and the wise behave in the same way*. He sees God in 
all beings and knows the indestructible and the immortal in all 
that is destructible. He who knows that all beings are pervaded 
by all, and thus regards them all with an equal eye, does not hurt 
his own spiritual nature and thus attains his highest®. As the 
culmination of this development, there is the state in which a man 
transcends all the corporeal and mundane characteristics of the 
threefold gunas, and, being freed from birth, death, old age and 


1 Gita, 1. 17, 18. * Tbid. xiv. 24, 25. ® Ibid, vi. 9. 
© Ibid. vi. 31; also v. 18. ® Ibid. xii. 28. 
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sorrow, attains immortality. He knows that the worldly qualities 
of things, the gunas, are extraneous to his own spiritual nature, 
and by such thoughts he transcends the sphere of all worldly 
qualities and attains Brahmahood!. 

Apart from the caste-duties and other deeds that are to be 
performed without any attachment, the Gitaé speaks again and 
again of sacrifices, tapas and gifts, as duties which cannot be ignored 
at any stage of our spiritual development. It is well worth pointing 
out that the Gita blames the performance of sacrifices either for 
the attainment of selfish ends or for making a display of pomp 
or pride. The sacrifices are to be performed from a sense of duty 
and of public good, since it is only by the help of the sacrifices that 
the gods may be expected to bring down heavy showers, through 
which crops may grow in plenty. Physical ¢apas is described as 
the adoration of gods, Brahmins, teachers and wise men, as purity, 
sincerity, sex-continence and non-injury; tapas in speech is de- 
scribed as truthful and unoffending speech, which is both sweet 
to hear and for the good of all, and also study; mental tapas is 
described as serenity of mind (manah-prasdda), happy temper 
(saumyatva), thoughtfulness (mauna), self-control (a@tma-vinti- 
graha) and sincerity of mind; and the higher kind of tapas is 
to be perfurmed without any idea of gain or the fulfilment of 
any ulterior end?. Gifts are to he made to good Brahmins in a 
holy place and at an auspicious time, merely from a sense of duty. 
This idea that gifts are properly made only when they are made 
to good Brahmins at a holy time or place is very much more 
limited and restricted than the Mahayana idea of making gifts for 
the good of all, without the slightest restriction of any kind. ‘I‘hus 
it is said in the Siksd-samuccaya that a Bodhisattva need not be 
afraid among tigers and other wild animals in a wild forest, since 
the Bodhisattva has given his all for the good of all beings. He 
has therefore to think that, if the wild animals should eat him, 
this would only mean the giving his body to them, which would be 
the fulfilment of his virtue of universal charity. The Bodhisattvas 
take the vow of giving away their all in universal charity*. 

Thus the fundamental teaching of the Gita is to follow caste- 
duties without any motive of self-interest or the gratification of 
sense-desires. The other general duties of sacrifices, tapas and 


1 Gitd, xiv. 20, 23, 26. 2 Ibid. xvi. 11-17. 
3 Sikga-semuccaya, ch. XIX, p. 349. 
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gifts are also to be practised by all and may hence be regarded in 
some sense as being equivalent to the sadh@rana-dharmas of the 
Vaisesika and Smrti literature. But, if caste-duties or customary 
duties come into conflict with the special duties of non-injury 
(ahimsa), then the caste-duties are to be followed in preference. 
It does not seem that any of the other special duties or virtues 
which are enjoined can come into conflict with the general caste- 
duties; for most of these are for the inner moral development, 
with which probably no caste-duties can come into conflict. But, 
though there is no express mandate of the Gita on the point, yet 
it may be presumed that, should a Sidra think of performing 
sacrifices, tapas or gifts or the study of the Vedas, this would 
most certainly be opposed by the Gita, as it would be against the 
prescribed caste-duties. So, though non-injury is one of the 
special virtues enjoined by the Gita, yet, when a Ksattriya kills 
his enemies in open and free fight, that fight is itself to be re- 
garded as virtuous (dharmya) and there is for the Ksattriya no sin 
in the killing of his enemies. If a person dedicates all his actions 
to Brahman and performs his duties without attachment, then 
sinfulness in his actions cannot cleave to him, just as water 
cannot cleave to the leaves of a lotus plant}. On the one hand 
the Gita keeps clear of the ethics of the absolutist and meta- 
physical systems by urging the necessity of the performance of 
caste and customary duties, and yet enjoins the cultivation of the 
great virtues of renunciation, purity, sincerity, non-injury, self- 
control, sense-control and want of attachment as much as the 
absolutist systems would desire to do; on the other hand, it 
does not adopt any of the extreme and rigorous forms of self- 
discipline, as the Yoga does, or the practice of the virtues on an 
unlimited and universalist scale, as the Buddhists did. It follows 
the middle course, strongly emphasizing the necessity of self- 
control, sense-control and detachment from all selfish ends and 
desires along with the performance of the normal duties. This 
detachment from sense-pleasures is to be attained either through 
wisdom or, preferably, through devotion to God. 


1 Gitd, v. 10, 
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Analysis of Action. 


The consideration of the Gita ethics naturally brings in the 
problem of the analysis of the nature of action, volition and agent. 
The principal analysis of volition in Hindu Philosophy is to be 
found in the Nyaya-Vaisesika works. PrasSastapada divides animal 
activities into two classes, firstly, those that are of a reflex nature 
and originate automatically from life-functions (jivana-pirvaka) 
and subserve useful ends (kam api artha-kriyam) for the organism, 
and, secondly, those conscious and voluntary actions that proceed 
out of desire or aversion, for the attainment of desirable ends and 
the avoidance of undesirable ones. Prabhakara holds that volitional 
actions depend on several factors, firstly, a general notion that 
something has to be done (karyata-jnana), which Gangabhatta in 
his Bhafta-cint@mani explains as meaning not merely a general 
notion that a particular work can be done by the agent, but also the 
specific notion that an action must be done by him—-a sense which 
can proceed only from a belief that the action would be useful to 
him and would not be sufficiently harmful to him to dissuade him 
from it. Secondly, there must be the belief that the agent has the 
power or capacity of performing the action (Arit-sadhyata-jrana), 
This belief of kytt-sadhyata-jriana leads to desire (ctkirsa). The 
Prabhakaras do not introduce here the important factor that an 
action can be desired only if it is conducive to the good of the agent. 
Instead of this element they suppose that actions are desired when 
the agent identifies himself with the action as one to be accom- 
plished by him—an action is desired only as a kind of self- 
realization. The Nyaya, however, thinks that the fact that an action 
is conducive to good and not productive of serious mischief is an 
essential condition of its performance. 

The Gita seems to hold that everywhere actions are always 
being performed by the gunas or characteristic qualities of prakrti, 
the primal matter. It is through ignorance and false pride that 
one thinks himself to be the agent!. In another place it is said 
that for the occurrence of an action there are five causes, viz. the 
body, the agent, the various sense-organs, the various life-functions 
and biomotor activities, and the unknown objective causal ele- 
ments or the all-controlling power of God (daiva)?. All actions 


1 Gitd, 111. 27; XII. 29. 
: adlasthanam tatha kartad karanam ca prthag-vidham 
vividhas ca prthak cesta daivam caivdtra paficamam. Ibid. xvii. 14. 
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being due to the combined operation of these five elements, it 
would be wrong to think the self or the agent to be the only per- 
former of actions. This it is said that, this being so, he who thinks 
the self alone to be the agent of actions, this wicked-minded person 
through his misapplied intelligence does not see things properly?. 
Whatever actions are performed, right or wrong, whether in body, 
speech or mind, have these five factors as their causes*. The 
philosophy that underlies the ethical position of the Gita consists 
in the fact that, in reality, actions are made to happen primarily 
through the movement of the characteristic qualities of prakrtz, 
and secondarily, through the collocation of the five factors men- 
tioned, among which the self is but one factor only. It is, therefore, 
sheer egoism to think that one can, at his own sweet will, undertake 
a work or cease from doing works. For the prakrti, or primal 
matter, through its later evolutes, the ccllocation of causes, would 
of itself move us to act, and even in spite of the opposition of our 
will we are led to perform the very action which we did not want 
to perform. So Krsna says to Arjuna that the egoism through 
which you would say that you would not fight is mere false 
vanity, since the prakrti is bound to lead you to action’. A man 
is bound by the active tendencies or actions which necessarily 
follow directly from his own nature, and there is no escape. 
He has to work in spite of the opposition of his will. Prakriti, 
or the collocation of the five factors, moves us to work. That 
being so, no one can renounce all actions. If renouncing actions 
is an impossibility, and if one is bound to act, it is but proper 
that one should perform one’s normal duties. There are no duties 
and no actions which are absolutely faultless, absolutely above all 
criticism; so the proper way in which a man should purify his 
actions is by purging his mind of all imperfections and impurities 
of desires and attachment. But a question may arise how, if all 
actions follow necessarily as the product of the five-fold colloca- 
tion, a person can determine his actions? The general implication 
of the Gita seems to be that, though the action follows necessarily 
as the product of the fivefold collocation, yet the self can give a 
direction to these actions; if a man wishes to dissociate himself 
from all attachments and desires by dedicating the fruits of all 
his actions to God and clings to God with such a purpose, God 
helps him to attain his noble aim. 


2 Gita, xvi. 16. ¥ Yoid. xvii. 15. 2 Ibid. xviii. 59. 
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Eschatology. 


The Gita is probably the earliest document where a definite 
statement is made regarding the imperishable nature of existent 
things and the impossibility of that which is non-existent coming 
into being. It says that what is non-existent cannot come into 
being, and that what exists cannot cease to be. In modern times 
we hear of the principle of the conservation of energy and also of 
the principle of the conservation of mass. The principle of the 
conservation of energy is distinctly referred to in the Vyasa-bhasya 
on Patatjalt-siitra, tv. 3, but the idea of the conservation of mass 
does not seem to have been mentioned definitely anywhere. Both 
the Vedantist and the Samkhyist seem to base their philosophies on 
an ontological principle known as sat-karya-vada, which holds that 
the effect is already existent in the cause. The Vedanta holds that 
the effect as such is a mere appearance and has no true existence; 
the cause alone is truly existent. The Samkhya, on the other hand, 
holds that the effect is but a modification of the causal substance, 
and, as such, is not non-existent, but has no existence separate from 
the cause; the effect may therefore be said to exist in the cause 
before the starting of the causal operation (karana-vyapara). Both 
these systems strongly object to the Buddhist and Nydya view that 
the effect came into being out of non-existence, a doctrine known 
as a-sat-karya-vada. Both the Samkhya and the Vedanta tried to 
prove their theses, but neither of them seems to have realized that 
their doctrines are based upon an a priori proposition which is the 
basic principle underlying the principle of the conservation of 
energy and the conservation of mass, but which is difficult to be 
proved by reference to a posteriori illustration. Thus, the Samkhya 
says that the effect exists in the cause, since, had it not been 
so, there would be no reason why certain kinds of effects, e.g. 
oil, can be produced only from certain kinds of causes, e.g. 
sesamum. That certain kinds of effects are produced only from 
certain kinds of causes does not really prove the doctrine of sat- 
karya-vada, but only implies it; for the doctrine of sat-karya-vada 
rests on an a priori principle such as that formulated in the Gita 
—that what exists cannot perish, and that what does not exist 
cannot come into being!. The Gitd does not try to prove this pro- 
position, but takes it as a self-evident principle which no one could 


1 ndsato vidyate bhavo ndbhavo vidyate satah. Gitd, 1. 16. 
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challenge. It does not, however, think of applying this prin- 
ciple, which underlies the ontological position of the Samkhya 
and the Vedanta, in a general way. It seems to apply the principle 
only to the nature of self (atman). Thus it says, “‘O Arjuna, 
that principle by which everything is pervaded is to be regarded 
as deathless ; no one can destroy this imperishable one. The bodies 
that perish belong to the deathless eternal and unknowable self; 
therefore thou shouldst fight. He who thinks the self to be destruc- 
tible, and he who thinks it to be the destroyer, do not know that 
it can neither destroy nor be destroyed. It is neither born nor 
does it die, nor, being once what it is, would it ever be again.... 
Weapons cannot cut it, fire cannot burn it, water cannot dis- 
solve it and air cannot dry it.”” The immortality of self preached 
in the Gita seems to have been directly borrowed from the 
Upanisads, and the passages that describe it seem to breathe 
the spirit of the Upanisads not only in idea, but also in the 
modes and expressions. The ontological principle that what exists 
cannot die and that what is not cannot come into being does not 
seem to have been formulated in the Upanisads. Its formulation 
in the Gita in support of the principle of immortality seems, 
therefore, to be a distinct advance on the Upanisadic philosophy 
in this direction. 

The first argument urged by Krsna to persuade Arjuna to 
fight was that the self was immortal and that it was the body only 
that could be injured or killed, and that therefore Arjuna need not 
feel troubled because he was going to kill his kinsmen in the battle 
of Kuruksetra. Upon the death of one body the self only changed 
to another, in which it was reborn, just as a man changed his old 
clothes for new ones. The body is always changing, and even in 
youth, middle age and old age, does not remain the same. The 
change at death is also a change of body, and so there is no 
intrinsic difference between the changes of the body at different 
stages of life and the ultimate change that is effected at death, 
when the old body is forsaken by the spirit and a new body is 
accepted. Our bodies are always changing, and, though the different 
stages in this growth in childhood, youth and old age represent 
comparatively small degrees of change, yet these ought to prepare 
our minds to realize the fact that death is also a similar change of 
body only and cannot, therefore, affect the unperturbed nature 
of the self, which, in spite of all changes of body at successive 
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births and rebirths, remains unchanged in itself. When one is born 
one must die, and when one dies one must be reborn. Birth 
necessarily implies death, and death necessarily implies rebirth. 
There is no escape from this continually revolving cycle of birth 
and death. From Brahma down to all living creatures there is 
a continuous rotation of birth, death and rebirth. In reply to 
Arjuna’s questions as to what becomes of the man who, after 
proceeding a long way on the path of yoga, is somehow through 
his failings dislodged from it and dies, Krsna replies that no good 
work can be lost and a man who has been once on the path of 
right cannot suffer; so, when a man who was proceeding on the 
path of yoga is snatched away by the hand of death, he is born 
again in a family of pure and prosperous people or in a family 
of wise yogins; and in this new birth he is associated with his 
achievements in his last birth and begins anew his onward course 
of advancement, and the old practice of the previous birth carries 
him onward, without any effort on his part, in his new line of 
progress. By his continual efforts through many lives and the 
cumulative effects of the right endeavours of each life the yogin 
attains his final realization. Ordinarily the life of a man in each 
new birth depends upon the desires and ideas that he fixes upon 
at the time of his death. But those that think of God, the oldest 
instructor, the seer, the smallest of the small, the upholder of all, 
shining like the sun beyond all darkness, and fix their life-forces 
between their eyebrows, and control all the gates of their senses and 
their mind in their hearts, ultimately attain their highest realiza- 
tion in God. From the great Lord, the great unmanifested and 
incomprehensible Lord, proceeds the unmanifested (avyakta), 
from which come out all manifested things (vyaktayah sarvah), 
and in time again return to it and again evolve out of it. Thus 
there are two forms of the unmanifested (avyakta), the un- 
manifested out of which all the manifested things come, and the 
unmanifested which 1s the nature of the eternal Lord from whom the 
former come?. The ideas of deva-yana and pitr-yana, daksindyana 
and uttara@yana, the black and the white courses as mentioned in 
the Upanisads, are also referred to in the Gita. Those who go 
through smoke in the new-moon fortnight and the later six months 
(when the sun is on the south of the equator), and thus take the black 
course, return again; but those who take the white course of fire 
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in the full-moon fortnight and the former six months (when the 
sum is on the north of the equator) do not return again?. No very 
significant meaning can be made out of these doctrines. They 
seer to be but the perpetuation of the traditional faiths regarding 
the future courses of the dead, as referred to in the Chandogya 
Upanisad. The Gita, again, speaking of others, says that those 
who follow the sacrificial duties of the Vedas enjoy heavenly 
pleasures in heaven, and, when their merits are exhausted by the 
enjoyments of the good fruits of their actions, they come back to 
earth. Those who follow the path of desires and take to religious 
duties for the attainment of pleasures must always go to heaven 
and come back again—they cannot escape this cycle of going and 
coming. Again, in the Gita, xvi. 19, Krsna says, “(I make cruel 
vicious persons again and again take birth as ferocious animals.” 
The above summary of the eschatological views of the Gita 
shows that it collects together the various traditionally accepted 
views regarding life after death without trying to harmonize 
them properly. Firstly, it may be noted that the Gita believes 
in the doctrine of karma. 'Thus in xv. 2 and in tv, g it is said 
that the world has grown on the basis of karma, and the Gita 
believes that it is the bondage of karma that binds us to this world. 
The bondage of karma is due to the existence of attachment, 
passions and desires. But what does the bondage of karma lead 
to? The reply to such a question, as given by the Gita, is that 
it leads to rebirth. When one performs actions in accordance 
with the Vedic injunctions for the attainment of beneficial fruits, 
desire for such fruits and attachment to these desirable fruits is 
the bondage of karma, which naturally leads to rebirth. The pro- 
position definitely pronounced in the Gita, that birth necessarily 
means death and death necessarily means birth, reminds us of the 
first part of the twelvefold causal chain of the Buddha— What 
being, is there death? Birth being, there is death.” It has already 
been noticed that the attitude of the Gita towards Vedic per- 
formances is merely one of toleration and not one of encourage- 
ment. These are actions which are prompted by desires and, like 
all other actions similarly prompted, they entail with them the 
bonds of karma, and, as soon as the happy effects produced by the 
merits of these actions are enjoyed and lived through, the per- 
formers of these actions come down from heaven to the earth and 
1 Gitd, vii. 24-26. 
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are reborn and have to pass through the old ordeal of life. The 
idea that, there being birth, there is death, and that, if there is death 
there is also rebirth, is the same in the Gita as in Buddhism; but 
the Gita fortn seems to be very much earlier than the Buddhistic 
form; for the Buddhistic form relates birth and death through a 
number of other causal links intimately connected together in an 
interdependent cycle, of which the Gita seems to be entirely 
ignorant. The Gita does not speak of any causal chain, such 
as could be conceived to be borrowed from Buddhism. It, of 
course, knows that attachment is the root of all vice; but it is only 
by implication that we can know that attachment leads to the 
bondage of karma and the bondage of karma to rebirth. The main 
purpose of the Gita is not to find out how one can tear asunder 
the bonds of karma and stop rebirth, but to prescribe the true 
rule of the performance of one’s duties. It speaks sometimes, no 
doubt, about cutting asunder the bonds of karma and attain- 
ing one’s highest; but instruction as regards the attainment of 
liberation or a description of the evils of this worldly life does 
not form any part of the content of the Gita. The Gita has no 
pessimistic tendency. It speaks of the necessary connection of 
birth and death not in order to show that life is sorrowful and 
Not worth living, but to show that there is no cause of regret 
in such universal happenings as birth and death. The principal 
ideas are, no doubt, those of attachment, kurma, birth, death and 
rebirth; but the idea of Buddhism is more compiex and more 
systematized, and is therefore probably a later development at 
a time when the Gita discussions on the subject were known. 
The Buddhist doctrine that there is no self and no individual 
anywhere is just the opposite of the Gita doctrine of the immor- 
tality of the self. 

But the Gita speaks not only of rebirth, but also of the 
two courses, the path of smoke and the path of light, which are 
referred to in the Chandogya Upanisad'. The only difference 
between the Upanisad account and that of the Gita is that there 
are more details in the Upanisad than in the Gita. But the idcas 
of deva-yana and pitr-yana do not seem to fit in quite consistently 
with the idea of rebirth on earth. The Gita, however, combines 
the idea of rebirth on earth with the deva-yana-pitr-yana idea and 
also with the idea of ascent to heaven as an effect of the merits 

1 Chandogya Upanisad, v. 10. 
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accruing from sacrificial performances. Thus the Gita combines 
the different trains of ideas just as it finds them traditionally 
accepted, without trying to harmonize them properly. It does not 
attempt to discuss the point regarding the power of karma in 
determining the nature of rebirths, enjoyments and sufferings. 
From some passages (IV. 9 or VI. 40-45) it might appear that the 
bonds of karma produced their effects independently by their own 
powers, and that the arrangement of the world is due to the effect 
of karma. But there are other passages (XVI. 19) which indicate 
that karma does not produce its effects by itself, but that God 
rewards or punishes good and bad deeds by arranging good and 
bad births associated with joys and sorrows. In the Gita, v.15, 
it is said that the idea of sins and virtues is due to ignorance, 
whereas, if we judge rightly, God does not take cognizance either 
of vices or of virtues. Here again there are two contradictory 
views of karma: one view it which karma is regarded as the cause 
which brings about all inequalities in life, and another view which 
does not attribute any value to good or bad actions. The only way 
in which the two views can be reconciled in accordance with the 
spirit of the Gita is by holding that the Gita does not believe in 
the objective truth of virtue or vice (punya or papa). There is 
nothing good or bad in the actions themselves. It is only ignorance 
and foolishness that regards them as good or bad; it is only our 
desires and attachments which make the actions produce their bad 
effects with reference to us, and which render them sinful for us. 
Since the actions themselves are neither good nor bad, the per- 
formance of even apparently sinful actions, such as the killing of 
one’s kinsmen on the battle-field, cannot be regarded as sinful, if 
they are done from a sense of duty; but the same actions would be 
regarded as sinful, if they were performed through attachments or 
desires. Looked at from this point of view, the idea of morality 
in the Gita is essentially of a subjective character. But though 
morality, virtue and vice, can be regarded from this point of view 
as subjective, it is not wholly subjective. For morality does not 
depend upon mere subjective conscience or the subjective notions 
of good and bad. The caste-duties and other duties of customary 
morality are definitely fixed, and no one should transgress them. 
The subjectivity of virtue and vice consists in the fact that they 
depend entirely on our good or bad actions. If actions are per- 
formed from a sense of obedience to scriptural commands, caste- 
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duties or duties of customary morality, then such actions, in spite 
of their bad consequences, would not be regarded as bad. : 

Apart from these courses of rebirth and ascent to heaven, 
the last and best and ultimate course is described as being libera- 
tion, which transcends all that can be achieved by all kinds of 
merits attained by sacrifices, gifts or tapas. He who attains this 
highest achievement lives in God and is never born again’. The 
highest realization thus consists in being one with God, by which 
one escapes all sorrows. In the Gita liberation (moksa) means 
liberation from old age and death. This liberation can be attained 
by true philosophic knowledge of the nature of ksetra, or the 
mind-body whole, and the ksetra-jva, the perceiving selves, or the 
nature of what is truly spiritual and what is non-spiritual, and by 
clinging to God as one’s nearest and dearest?. This liberation from 
old age and death also means liberation from the ties of karma 
associated with us through the bonds of attachment, desires, etc. 
It does not come of itself, as the natural result of philosophic 
knowledge or of devotion to God; but God, as the liberator, grants 
it to the wise and to those who cling to Him through devotion’. 
But whether it be achieved as the result of philosophic knowledge 
or as the result of devotion to God, the moral elevation, con- 
sisting of dissociation from attachment and the right performance 
of duties in an unattached manner, is indispensable. 


God and Man. 


The earliest and most recondite treatment regarding tic nature 
and existence of God and His relation to man is to be found in 
the Gita. The starting-point of the Gita theism may be traced as 
far back as the Purusa-siikia, where it is said that the one quarter 
of the purusa has spread out as the cosmic universe and its 
living beings, while its other three-quarters are in the immortal 
heavens‘. This passage is repeated in Chandogya, 111. 12.6 and in 
Maittrayani, v1. 4, where it is said that the three-quarter Brahman 
sits root upward above (ardhva-millam tripad Brahma). This idea, 
in a slightly modified form, appears in the Katha Upantsad, 
vI. 1, where it is said that this universe is the eternal Asvattha 


1 Gitd, vi. 28; Ix. 4. ® [bid. vil. 29; XII. 34. * Ibid. xvii. 66, 
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tree which has its root high up and its branches downwards 
(ardhva-miilo ’vak-sakhah). The Gita borrows this idea and says, 
“This is called the eternal Asvattha (pipul tree) with its roots high 
up and branches downwards, the leaves of which are the Vedas; 
and he who knows this, he knows the Vedas” (xv. 1}. Again it is 
said, ‘‘Its branches spread high and low, its leaves of sense-objects 
are nourished by the gunas, its roots are spread downwards, tied 
with the knots of karma, the human world” (xv. 2); and in the 
next verse, it is said, ‘‘In this world its true nature is not perceived ; 
its beginning, its end, and the nature of its subsistence, remain 
unknown; it is only by cutting this firmly rooted Agvattha tree 
with the strong axe of unattachment (asariga-Sastrena} that one has 
to seek that state from which, when once achieved, no one returns.” 
It is clear from the above three passages that the Gita has elabo- 
rated here the simile of the Agvattha tree of the Katha Upanisad, 
The Gita accepts this simile of God, but elaborates it by supposing 
that these branches have further leaves and other roots, which take 
their sap from the ground of human beings, to which they are 
attached by the knots of karma. This means a duplication of the 
AéSvattha tree, the main and the subsidiary. The subsidiary one is 
an overgrowth, which has proceeded out of the main one and 
has to be cut into pieces before one can reach that. The principal 
idea underlying this simile throws a flood of light on the Gita 
conception of God, which is an elaboration of the idea of the 
Purusa-siikta passage already referred to. God is not only im- 
manent, but transcendent as well. The immanent part, which forms 
the cosmic universe, is no illusion or maya: it is an.emanation, 
a development, from God. The good and the evil, the moral and 
the immoral of this world, are all from Him and in Him. The 
stuff of this world and its manifestations have their basis, an 
essence, in Him, and are upheld by Him. The transcendent part, 
which may be said to be the root high up, and the basis of all 
that has grown in this lower world, is itself the differenceless 
reality—the Brahman. But, though the Brahman is again and 
again referred to as the highest abode and the ultimate realization, 
the absolute essence, yet God in His super-personality transcends 
even Brahman, in the sense that Brahman, however great it may 
be, is only a constitutive essence in the complex personality of 
God. The cosmic universe, the gunas, the purusas, the mind- 
structure composed of buddhi, ahamkara, etc., and the Brahman, 
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are all constituents of God, having their separate functions and 
mental relations ; but God in His super-personality transcends them 
all and upholds them all. There is, however, one important point 
in which the Gita differs from the Upanisads—this is, its intro- 
duction of the idea that God takes birth on earth as man, Thus in 
the Gita, 1v. 6 and Iv. 7, it is said that ‘‘whenever there is a dis- 
turbance of dharma and the rise of adharma, J create myself; 
though I am unborn, of immortal self and the lord of all beings, 
yet by virtue of my own nature (prakrtt) I take birth through my 
own mayé (blinding power of the gunas).”’ This doctrine of the 
incarnation of God, though not dealt with in any of the purely 
speculative systems, yet forms the corner-stone of most systems of 
religious philosophy and religion, and the Gita is probably the 
earliest work available to us in which this doctrine is found. The 
effect of its introduction and of the dialogue form of the Gita, in 
which the man-god Krsna instructs Arjuna in the philosophy of 
life and conduct, is that the instruction regarding the personality 
of God becomes concrete and living. As will be evident in the 
course of this section, the Gita is not a treatise of systematic 
philosophy, but a practical course of introduction to life and 
conduct, conveyed by God Himself in the form of Krsna to His 
devotee, Arjuna. In the Gita abstract philosophy melts down 
to an insight into the nature of practical life and conduct, as 
discussed with all the intimacy of the personal relation between 
Krsna and Arjuna, which suggests a similar personal relation 
between God and man. Fo: the God in the Gita is not a God of 
abstract philosophy or theology, but a God who could be « man 
and be capable of all personal relations. 

The all-pervasive nature of God and the fact that He is the 
essence and upholder of all things in the world is again and 
again in various ways emphasized in the Gita. Thus Krsna says, 
“There is nothing greater than I, all things are held in me, 
like pearls in the thread of a pearl garland; I am the liquidity in 
water, the light of the sun and the moon, manhood (paurusa) 
in man; good smell in earth, the heat of the sun, intelligence in 
the intelligent, heroism in the heroes, strength in the strong, and 
I am also the desires which do not transgress the path of virtue!.”” 
Again, it is said that “in my unmanifested (avyakta) form I 
pervade the whole world; all beings exist completely in me, but 
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I am not exhausted in them; yet so do I transcend them that none 
of the beings exist in me—I am the upholder of all beings, I do 
not exist in them and yet I am their procreator!.”” In both these 
passages the riddle of God’s relation with man, by which He 
exists in us and yet does not exist in us and is not limited by us, 
is explained by the fact of the threefold nature of God; there is 
a part of Him which has been manifested as inanimate nature and 
also as the animate world of living beings. It is with reference to 
this all-pervasive nature of God that it is said that ‘‘as the air in 
the sky pervades the whole world, so are all beings in ‘me’ (God). 
At the end of each cycle (kalpa) all beings enter into my nature 
(prakrtim yanti mamikam), and again at the beginning of a cycle I 
create them, I create again and again through my nature (prakrti); 
the totality of all living beings is helplessly dependent on prakrti*.”’ 
The three prakrtis have already been referred to in the previous 
sections—prakrti of God as cosmic matter, prakrti as the nature 
of God from which all life and spirit have emanated, and prakrti 
as maya, or the power of God from which the three gunas have 
emanated. It is with reference to the operation of these prakrtis 
that the cosmic world and the world of life and spirit may be 
said to be existent in God. But there is the other form of Gad, 
as the transcendent Brahman, and, so far as this form is con- 
cerned, God transcends the sphere of the universe of matter and 
life. But in another aspect of God, in His totality and super- 
personality, He remains unexhausted in all, and the creator and 
upholder of all, though it is out of a part of Him that the world 
has come into being. The aspect of God’s identity with, and the 
aspect of His transcendence and nature as the father, mother and 
supporter of the universe, are not separated in the Gita, and both 
the aspects are described often in one and the same passage. Thus 
it is said, ‘‘I am the father, mother, upholder and grandfather of 
this world, and I am the sacred syllable OM, the three Vedas, 
Rk, Saman and Yajus; I am the sacrifice, the oblations and the 
fire, and yet I am the master and the enjoyer of all sacrifices. I am 
the final destiny, upholder, mafter, the passive illuminator, the 
rest, support, friend, the origin, the final dissolution, the place, 
the receptacle and the immortal seed. I produce heat and shower, 
I destroy and create, I am both death and the deathless, the good 
and the bad3.”” With reference to His transcendent part it is 
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said, ‘‘ The sun, the moon and fire do not illuminate it—it is my 
final abode, from which, when once achieved, no one returns!.’’ 
And again, immediately after, it is said, ‘‘It is my part that forms 
the eternal soul-principle (siva-bhiita) in the living, which attracts 
the five senses and the manas which lie buried in prakrti, and 
which takes the body and goes out of it with the six senses, just 
as air takes out fragrance trom the flowers.” And then God is 
said to be the controlling agent of all operations in this world. 
Thus it is said, ““By my energy I uphold the world and all 
living beings and fill all crops with their specific juices; as fire in 
the bodies of living beings, and aided by the biomotor prana 
functions, I digest the four kinds of food; I am the light in the 
sun, the moon and fire.” Again it is said, ‘‘I reside in the hearts 
of all; knowledge, forgetfulness and memory all come from me; 
I alone am to be known by the Vedas; I alone know the Vedas, 
and I alone am the author of the Vedanta®.” From these examples 
it is evident that the Gita does not know that pantheism and deism 
and theism cannot well be jumbled up into one as a consistent 
philosophic creed. And it does not attempt to answer any objec- 
tions that may be made against the combination of such opposite 
views. The Gita not only asserts that all is God, but it also 
again and again repeats that God transcends all and is simul- 
taneously transcendent and immanent in the world. The answer 
apparently implied in the Gitd to all objections to the apparently 
different views of the nature of God is that transcendentalism, 
immanentalism and pantheism lose their distinctive and opposite 
characters in the melting whole of the super-personality of God. 
Sometimes in the same passage, and sometimes in passages of the 
same context, the Gita talks in a pantheistic, a transcendental or 
a theistic vein, and this seems to imply that there is no contra- 
diction in the different aspects of God as preserver and controller 
of the world, as the substance of the world, life and soul, and 
as the transcendent substratum underlying them all. In order 
to emphasize the fact that all that exists and all that is worthy 
of existence or all that has a superlative existence in good or 
bad are God’s manifestation, the Gitd is never tired of repeating 
that whatever is highest, best or even worst in things is God or 
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God’s manifestation. Thus it is said, ‘I am the gambling of 
dice in all deceptive uperations, I am victory in all endeavours, 
heroism of the heroes and the moral qualities (sattva) of all 
moral men (sattvavatam)’’; and after enumerating a number of 
such instances Krsna says that, wherever there are special gifts 
or powers or excellence of any kind, they are to be regarded 
as the special manifestation of God}. The idea that God holds 
within Himself the entire manifold universe is graphically em- 
phasized in a fabulous form, when Krsna gives Arjuna the 
divine eye of wisdom and Arjuna sees Krsna in his resplendent 
divine form, shining as thousands of suns burning together, with 
thousands of eyes, faces and ornaments, pervading the heavens 
and the earth, with neither beginning nor end, as the great cosmic 
person into whose mouths all the great heroes of Kuruksetra field 
had entered, like rivers into the ocean. Krsna, after showing 
Arjuna his universal form, says, “I am time (kala), the great 
destroyer of the world, and I am engaged in collecting the harvest 
of human lives, and all that will die in this great battle of Kuruk- 
setra have already been killed by me; you will be merely an instru- 
ment in this great destruction of the mighty battle of Kuruksetra. 
So you can fight, destroy your enemies, attain fame and enjoy the 
sovereignty without any compunction that you have destroyed the 
lives of your kinsmen.”’ 

The main purport of the Gita view of God seems to be that 
ultimately there is no responsibility for good or evil and that good 
and evil, high and low, great and small have all emerged from 
God and are upheld in Him. When a man understands the nature 
and reality of his own self and its agency, and his relation with 
God, both in his transcendent and cosmic nature, and the universe 
around him and the gunas of attachment, etc., which bind him to 
his worldly desires, he is said to have the true knowledge. There 
is no opposition between the path of this true knowledge (jriana- 
yoga) and the path of duties; for true knowledge supports and is 
supported by right performance of duties. The path of knowledge 
is praised in the Gita in several passages. Thus it is said, that just 
as fire burns up the wood, so does knowledge reduce all actions 
to ashes. There is nothing so pure as knowledge. He who has 
true faith is attached to God, and he who has controlled his senses, 
attains knowledge, and having attained it, secures peace. He who 
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is foolish, an unbeliever, and full of doubts, is destroyed. He who 
is always doubting has neither this world, nor the other, nor does 
he enjoy any happiness. Even the worst sinner can hope to cross 
the sea of sins in the boat of knowledge!. In the Gita, Iv. 42, 
Krsna says to Arjuna, “Therefore, having destroyed the ignorance 
of your heart by the sword of knowledge, and having cut asunder 
all doubts, raise yourself up.” But what is this knowledge? In 
the Gita, Iv. 36, in the same context, this knowledge is defined 
to be that view of things by which all beings are perceived in this 
self or God. The true knowledge of God destroys all karma in the 
sense that he who has perceived and realized the true nature of 
all things in God cannot be attached to his passions and desires 
as an ignorant man would be. In another passage, already referred 
to, it is said that the roots of the worldly Agvattha tree are to be 
cut by the sword of unattachment. The confusion into which 
Arjuna falls in the Gita, 111. 1 and 2, regarding the relative excellence 
of the path of karma and the path of knowledge is wholly unfounded. 
Krsna points out in the Giza, 111. 3, that there are two paths, the path 
of knowledge and the path of duties ( jfana-yoga and karma-yoga). 
The confusion had arisen from the fact that Krsna had described 
the immortality of soul and the undesirability of Vedic actions 
done with a motive, and had also asked Arjuna to fight and yet 
remain unattached and perform his duty for the sake of duty. 
The purpose ot the Gita was to bring about a reconciliation 
between these two paths, and to show that the path of knowledge 
leads to the path of duties by liberating it from the bonds of 
attachment; for all attachment is due to ignorance, and ignorance 
is removed by true knowledge. But the true knowledge of God 
may be of a twofold nature. One may attain a knowledge of 
God in His transcendence as Brahman, and attain the philosophic 
wisdom of the foundation of all things in Brahman as the ultimate 
substance and source of all manifestation and appearance. There 
is another way of clinging to God as a super-person, in a personal 
relation of intimacy, friendship and dependence. The Gita admits 
that both these ways may lead us to the attainment of our highest 
realization. But it is the latter which the Gita prefers and considers 
easier. Thus the Gita says (x11. 3-5) that those who adore the in- 
definable, unchangeable, omnipresent, unthinkable, and the un- 
manifested, controlling all their senses, with equal eyes for all 
1 Gita, Iv. 39-41. 
Du : 34 
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and engaged in the good of all, by this course attain Him. Those 
who fix their mind on the unmanifested (avyakia) find this course 
very hard. But those who dedicate all their actions to God and, 
clinging to Him as their only support, are devoted to Him in 
constant communion, them He saves soon from the sea of death 
and rebirth}. 

The most important point in which the Gita differs from the 
Upanisads is that the Gita very strongly emphasizes the fact that 
the best course for attaining our highest realization is to dedicate 
all our actions to God, to cling to Him as our nearest and dearest, 
and always to be in communion with Him. The Gita draws many 
of its ideas from the Upanisads and looks to them with respect. 
It accepts the idea of Brahman as a part of the essence of God, 
and agrees that those who fix their mind on Brahman as their 
ideal also attain the high ideal of realizing God. But this is only 
a compromise; for the Gita emphasizes the necessity of a personal 
relation with God, whom we can love and adore. The beginning 
of our association with God must be made by dedicating the fruits 
of all our actions to God, by being a friend of all and sympathetic 
to all, by being self-controlled, the same in sorrow or happiness, 
self-contented, and in a state of perfect equanimity and equili- 
brium. It is through such a moral elevation that a man becomes 
apt in steadying his mind on God and ultimately in fixing his mind 
on God. Inthe Git@ Krsna as God asks Arjuna to give up all 
ceremonials or religious courses and to cling to God as the only 
protector, and He promises that because of that God will liberate 
him?. Again, it is said that it is by devotion that a man knows 
what God is in reality and, thus knowing Him truly as He is, enters 
into Him. It is by seeking entire protection in God that one can 
attain his eternal state®. 

But, though in order to attain the height at which it is possible 
to fix one’s mind on God, one should first acquire the preliminary 
qualification of detaching oneself from the bonds of passions and 
desires, yet it is sometimes possible to reverse the situation. The 
Gita thus holds that those whose minds and souls are full of God’s 
love, who delight in constantly talking and thinking of God and 
always adore God with love, are dear to Him, and God, through 
His great mercy and kindness, grants them the proper wisdom and 
destroys the darkness of their ignorance by the light of knowledge‘. 
1 Gitd,xu.6,7. © Ibid. xvi. 66. * Ibid. xvii. 55,62. ‘ Ibid. x. 9-11. 
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In the Gité, xviil. 57-58, Krsna as God asks Arjuna to leave all 
fruits of actions to God and to fill his mind with God, and He 
assures him that He will then, by His divine grace, save him 
from all sorrows, troubles or difficulties. Again, in 1x. 30-32 it is 
said that, cven if a man is extremely wicked, if he adores God 
devotedly, he becomes a saint; for he has adopted the right 
course, and he soon becomes religious and attains eternal peace 
of mind. Even sinners, women, Vaigyas and Siidras who cling 
to God for support, are emancipated. Krsna as God assures Arjuna 
that a devotee (bhakia) of God can never be lost}. If a inan clings 
to God, no matter whether he has understood Him rightly or not, 
no matter whether he has taken the right course of approaching 
Him or not, God accepts him in whichever way he clings to Him. 
Nc one can be lost. In whichever way one may be seeking God, one 
is always in God’s path?. If a man, prompted by diverse desires, 
takes to wrong gods, then even unto those gods God grants him 
true devotion, with which he follows his worship of those gods, 
and, even through such worship, grants him his desires*, God 
is the Lord of all and the friend of all beings. It is only great- 
souled men who with complete constancy of mind worship God, 
and with firm devotion repeat the name of God, and, being always 
in communion with Him, adore Him with devotion. God is easily 
accessible to those who always think of God with inalienable 
attachment’. In another passage (vil. 16, 17) it is said that there 
are four classes of people who adore God: those who are enquiring, 
those who are in trouble, those who wish to attain some desired 
things, and those who are wise. Of these the wise (jfanin), who 
are always in communion with Him and who are devoted to Him 
alone, are superior; the wise are dear to Him and He is dear to 
them. In this passage it has been suggested that true wisdom 
consists in the habit of living in communion with God and in 
being in constant devotion to God. The path of bhakti, or devotion, 
is thus praised in the Gita as being the best. For the Gita 
holds that, even if a nian cannot proceed in the normal path of 
self-elevation and detach himself from passions and desires and 
establish himself in equanimity, he may still, simply by clinging 
to God and by firm devotion to Him, bring himself within the 
sphere of His grace, and by grace alone acquire true wisdom and 
1 Gitd, Ix. 30-32. ® Ibid. iv. 11. 
® Ibid. vu. 20-22. * Tbid. 1v. 13-155 V. 29; VIE. 14. 
34-2 
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achieve that moral elevation, with little or no struggle, which is 
attained with so much difficulty by others. The path of bhakdi is 
thus introduced in the Gitd, for the first time, as an independent 
path side by side with the path of wisdom and knowledge of the 
Upanisads and with the path of austere self-discipline. Moral 
elevation, self-control, etc. are indeed regarded as an indispensable 
preliminary to any kind of true self-realization. But the advantage 
of the path of devotion (bhakti) consists in this, that, while some 
seekers have to work hard on the path of self-control and austere 
self-discipline, either by constant practice or by the aid of philo- 
sophic wisdom, the devotee makes an easy ascent to a high eleva- 
tion—not because he is more energetic and better equipped than 
his fellow-workers in other paths, but because he has resigned 
himself completely to God; and God, being pleased with his 
devotees who cling fast to Him and know nothing else, grants 
them wisdom and raises them up through higher and higher stages © 
of self-elevation, self-realization and bliss. Arjuna treated Krsna, 
the incarnation of God on earth, as his friend, and Krsna in the 
réle of God exhorted him to depend entirely on Him and assured 
him that He would liberate him—He was asking him to give up 
everything else and cling to Him as his only support. The Gita 
lays down for the first time the corner-stone of the teachings of 
the Bhagavata-purana and of the later systems of Vaisnava thought, 
which elaborated the theory of bhakti and described it as the 
principal method of self-elcvation and self-realization. 

Another important feature of the Gita doctrine of devotion 
consists in the fact that, as, on the one hand, God is contemplated 
by His devotees in the intimate personal relation of a father, 
teacher, master and friend, with a ful consciousness of His divinity 
and His nature as the substratum and the upholder of the entire 
animate and inanimate cosmic universe, so, on the other hand, 
the transcendent personality of God is realized not only as the 
culmination of spiritual greatness and the ultimate reconciliation 
of all relative differences, of high and low, good and bad, but as 
the great deity, with a physical, adorab!e form, whom the devotee 
can worship not only mentally and spiritually, but also externally, 
with holy offerings of flowers and leaves. The transcendent God 
is not only immanent in the universe, but also present before 
the devotee in the form of a great deity resplendent with bright- 
ness, or in the personal form of the man-god Krsna, in whom 
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God incarnated Himself. The Gita combines together different 
conceptions of God without feeling the necessity of reconciling 
the oppositions or contradictions involved in them. It does not 
seem to be aware of the philosophical difficulty of combining the 
concept of God as the unmanifested, differenceless entity with 
the notion of Him as the super-person Who incarnates Himself on 
earth in the human form and behaves in the human manner. It 
is not aware of the difficulty that, if all good and evil should 
have emanated from God, and if there be ultimately no moral re- 
sponsibility, and if everything in the world should have the same 
place in God, there is no reason why God should trouble to 
incarnate Himself as man, when there is a disturbance of the 
Vedic dharma. If God is impartial to all, and if He is absolutely 
unperturbed, why should He favour the man who clings to Him, 
_and why, for his sake, overrule the world-order of events and 
in his favour suspend the law of karma? It is only by constant 
endeavours and practice that one can cut asunder the bonds of 
karma. Why should it be made so easy for even a wicked man 
who clings to God to release himself from the bonds of attachment 
and karma, without any effort on his part? Again, the Gita does 
not attempt to reconcile the disparate parts which constitute the 
complex super-personality of God. How are the unmanifested or 
avyakta part as Brahman, the avyakta part as the cosmic substratum 
of the universe, the prakrti part as the producer of the gunas, 
and the prakrti part as the jivas or individual selves, to be com- 
bined and melted together to form a complex personality? If the 
unmanifested nature is the ultimate abode (param dhama) of God, 
how can God as a person, who cannot be regarded as a mani- 
festation of this ultimate reality, be considered to be transcendent? 
How can there be a relation between God as a person and His 
diverse nature as the cosmic universe, jiva and the gunas? In a 
system like that of Sankara Brahman and Iévara, one and the 
many could be combined together in one scheme, by holding 
Brahman as real and Isvara and the many as unreal and illusory, 
produced by reflection of Brahman in the maya, the principie of 
illusoriness. But, howsoever Sankara might interpret the Gita, it 
does not seem that it considered Igvara or the world as in the 
least degree illusory. In the Upanisads also the notion of Isvara 
and the notion of Brahman are sometimes found side by side. As 
regards God as Iévara, the Gita not only does not think him to be 
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illusory, but considers him the highest truth and reality. Thus 
there is no way of escaping from any of the categories of reality— 
the two avyaktas, prakrti, jiva and the super-personality of Igvara 
comprehending and transcending them all. The concepts of 
Brahman, jiva, the unmanifested category from which the world 
proceeds, and the gunas are all found in the Upanisads in passages 
which are probably mostly unrelated. But the Gita seems to 
take them all together, and to consider them as constituents of 
Igvara, which are also upheld by Him in His superior form, in 
which He transcends and controls them all. In the Upanisads the 
doctrine of bhakti can hardly be found, though here and there 
faint traces of it may be perceived. If the Upanisads ever speak 
of Igvara, it is only to show His great majesty, power and glory, 
as the controller and upholder of all. But the Gita is steeped in 
the mystic consciousness of an intimate personal relation with 
God, not only as the majestic super-person, but as a friend who 
incarnates Himself for the good of man and shares his joys and 
sorrows with him, and to whom a man could cling for support in 
troubles and difficulties and even appeal for earthly goods. He1s the 
great teacher, with whom one can associate oneself for acquisition 
of wisdom and the light of knowledge. But He could be more 
than all this. He could be the dearest of the dear and the nearest 
of the near, and could be felt as being so intimate, that a man 
could live simply for the joy of his love for Him; he could cling 
to Him as the one dear friend, his highest goal, and leave every- 
thing else for Him; he could consider, in his deep love for Him, 
all his other religious duties and works of life as being relatively 
unimportant; he could thus constantly talk of Him, think of Him, 
and live in Him. This is the path of bhakti or devotion, and the 
Gita assures us that, whatever may be the hindrances and whatever 
may be the difficulties, the bhakta (devotee) of God cannot be lost. 
It is from the point of view of this mystic consciousness that the 
Gita seems to reconcile the apparently philosophically irreconcilable 
elements. The Gita was probably written at a time when philo- 
sophical views had not definitely crystallized into hard-and-fast 
systems of thought, and when the distinguishing philosophical 
niceties, scholarly disputations, the dictates of argument, had not 
come into fashion. The Gita, therefore, is not to be looked upon as a 
properly schemed system of philosophy, but as a manual of right 
conduct and right perspective of things in the light of a mystical ap- 
proach.to God in self-resignation, devotion, friendship and humility. 
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Visnu, Vasudeva and Krsna. 


Visnu, Bhagavat, Narayana, Hari and Krsna are often used 
in a large section of Indian religious literature as synonymous 
names of the supreme lord. Of these Visnu is an important 
god of the Rg-Veda, who is one of the ddityas and who makes 
three strides in the sky, probably as he manifests himself in 
the eastern horizon, as he rises to the zenith and as he sets in 
the west. He is also represented in the Re-Veda as a great fighter 
and an ally of Indra. It is further said that he has two earthly steps 
and another higher step which is known only to himself. But in 
the Rg-Veda Visnu is certainly inferior to Indra, with whom he 
was often associated, as is evident from such names as Indra-visnu 
(R.V. Iv. 55. 4; VH. 99. 5; VIII. 10. 2, etc.), According to later 
tradition Visnu was the youngest, the twelfth of the ddityas, 
though he was superior to them all in good qualities!. His three 
steps in the Rg- Vedic allusion have been explained in the Nirukta as 
referring to the three stages of the sun’s progress in the morning, 
at midday and at evening. One of the names of Visnu in the 
Re-Veda is Sipivista, which Durgacarya explains as “surrounded 
with the early rays” (sipi-samjratr bala-rasmibhir avista)*. Again, 
the sage praises Visnu in the Rg-Veda in the following terms: “‘T, 
a master of hymns and knowing the sacred customs, to-day praise 
that name of thine, Sipivista. I, who am weak, glorify thee, who 
art mighty and dwellest beyond this world’.”’ All this shows that 
Visnu was regarded as the sun, or endowed with the qualities of 
the sun. The fact that Visnu was regarded as dwelling beyond this 
world is probably one of the earliest signs of his gradually in- 
creasing superiority. For the next stage one must turn to the 
Satapatha-brahmana. In 1. 2. 4 of that work it is said that the 
demons (asura) and the gods were vying with one another; 
the gods were falling behind, and the demons were trying to dis- 
tribute the world among themselves; the gods followed them, 
making Visnu the sacrifice as their leader (te yajfiam eva Visnum 
puraskrtyeywh), and desired their own shares; the demons felt 
jealous and said that they could give only so much ground as would 

2 Ekddasas tathd Tvasja dvddaso Vignur ucyate 

jaghanyajas tu sarvesém Gditydndm gunddhikah. 
Mahda-bharata, 1. 65. 16. Calcutta, Bangavasi Press, second edition, 1908, 
’ Nirukta, v. g. Bombay edition, 1918. 


* Rg-Veda, VII. 100. §, translated by Dr L. Sarup, quoted in Nirukta, 
v. 8. : 
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be occupied by Visnu when he lav down, Visnu being a dwarf 
(vamano ha Visnur asa). The gods felt dissatisfied at this, and 
they approached him with various mantras and in consequence 
attained the whole world. Again, in xiv. 1 of the same work, 
Kuruksetra is referred to as being the place of the sacrificial per- 
formances of the gods, and it is said there that in industry, rigorism 
(tapas), faith, etc. Visnu was the best of all gods and was regarded 
as being superior to them all (tasmad ahur Visnur devanam 
Sresthah), and was himself the sacrifice. Again, in Tazttirtya- 
samhita, 1. 7. 5. 4, in Vajasaneyi-samhita, 1. 30; 11. 6. 8; Vv. 21, 
in Atharva-Veda, v. 26. 7; VII. 5. 10, etc., Visnu is referred to 
as the chief of the gods (Visnu-mukha deva). Again, Visnu as 
sacrifice attained unlimited fame. Once he was resting his head 
on the end of his bow; and, when some ants, perceiving that, 
said, ‘‘ How should we be rewarded, if we could gnaw the strings 
of the bow,” the gods said that they would then be rewarded with 
food; and so the ants gnawed away the strings, and, as the two 
ends of the bow sprang apart, Visnu’s head was torn from his 
body and became the sun}. This story not only shows the con- 
nection of Visnu with the sun, but also suggests that the leter 
story of Krsna’s being shot with an arrow by an archer originated 
from the legend of Visnu’s being killed by the flying ends of his 
bow. The place of Visnu (Visnu-pada) means the zenith, as the 
highest place of the sun, and it is probable that the idea of the 
zenith being the place of Visnu led also to the idea that Visnu 
had a superior place transcending everything, which was, how- 
ever, clearly perceived by the wise. Thus, at the beginning of 
the daily prayer-hymns of the Brahmans, known as sandhya, it is 
said that the wise see always that superior place of Visnu, like an 
open eye in the sky*. The word vazsnava is used in the literal 
sense of “belonging to Visnu” in the Vajasaneyt-samhita, v. 21, 
23,25, Latttiriya-samhita, V.6.9. 2. 3, Aitareya-brahmana, U1. 38, 
Satapatha-brahmana, 1. 1. 4. 9; Ml. 5. 3. 2, etc.; but the use of 
the word in the sense of a sect of religion is not to be found any- 
where in the earlier literature. Even the Git@ does not use the 
word, and it is not found in any of the earlier Upanisads; it can 
be traced only in the later parts of the Mahd-bhdarata. 


1 Satapatha-brahmana, Xv. 1. 
3 tad Visnoh paramam padam sada pasyanti sirayah diviva cakgur dtatam. 
Acamana-mantra of the daily sandhyd prayer-hymn. 
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Again, itis well known that the supreme man, or purusa, is praised 
in very high terms in the man-hymn (Purusa-sikta) of the Rg-Veda, 
X. 90, where it is said that purusa is all that we see, what is past 
and what is future, and that everything has come out of him; the 
gods performed sacrifice with him with the oblations of the seasons, 
and out of this sacrifice purusa was first born, and then the gods 
and all living beings; the various castes were born out of him; the 
sky, the heavens and the earth have all come out of him; he is the 
creator and upholder of all; it is by knowing him that one attains 
immortality; there is no other way of salvation. It is curious that 
there should be a word narayana, similar in meaning (etymologically 
nara + phak,born in the race or lineage of man) tu purusa, which 
was also used to mean the supreme being and identified with 
purusa and Visnu. In Satapatha-brahmana, x1v. 3. 4, purusa 
is identified with narayana (purusam ha narayanam Prajapatir 
uvaca). Again, in Satapatha-brahmana, x11. 6. 1, the idea of 
the purusa-silkta is further extended, and the purusa narayana is 
said to have performed the payica-ratra sacrifice (paficaratram ya- 
jfia-kratum) and thereby transcended everything and becomeevery- 
thing. This pafica-ratra sacrifice involves the (spiritual) sacrifice of 
purusa (purusa-medho yajfia-kratur bhavati, xi. 6. 7). The five 
kinds of sacrifice, five kinds of animals, the year with the five kinds 
of seasons, the five kinds of indwelling entities (pavica-vidham 
adhyaimam) can all be attained by the pafica-ratra sacrifices. 
The sacrifice was continued for five days, and the Vedic habit of 
figurative thinking associated each of the days of the sacrifice with 
various kinds of desirable things, so that the five-day sacrifice 
was considered to lead to many things which are fivefold in 
their nature. The reference to the five kinds of indwelling en- 
tities soon produced the pavica-ratra doctrine of the manifestation 
of God in various modes as the external deity of worship (arcda), 
inner controller (antar-yamin), as various manifestations of His 
lordly power (vibhava), as successive deity-forms in intimate 
association as vyitha aiid as the highest God (para). This idea is 
also found in the later Panca-ratra scriptures, such as Ahirbudhnya- 
samhita (1. 1) and the like, where God is described as having his 
highest form along with the vyaha forms. Purusa is thus identified 
with 2drayana, who, by sacrifice of purusa (purusa-medha), became 
all this world. The etymological definition of nardyana as “‘ one who 
has descended from man (nara),”’ as herein suggested in accordance 
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with Panini, rv. 1. 99, is not, however, accepted everywhere. Thus 
Manu, i. 10, derives nadraZyana trom nara, meaning ‘water,’ and 
ayana, meaning “‘abode,” and nara (water), again, is explained 
as “that which has descended from nara,” or supreme man}. 
The Maha-bharata, 111. 12,952 and 15,819 and xi¥. 13,168, accepts 
Manu’s derivation; but in v. 2568 it says that the supreme God 
is called narayana because he is also the refuge of men?. The 
Taittiriya-Aranyaka, x. 1. 6, identifies narayana with Vasudeva 
and Visnu’, It may be suggested in this connection that even 
the Upanisad doctrine of the self as the supreme reality is prob- 
ably a development of this type of ideas which regarded man as 
supreme God. The word purusa is very frequently used in the 
Upanisads in the sense of man, as well as in that of the highest 
being or supreme reality. In the Maha@-bharata nara and na@rayana 
are referred to as being the forms of the supreme lord. Thus 
it is said, ‘‘The four-faced Brahma, capable of being under- 
stood only with the aid of the #iruktas, joined his hands and, 
addressing Rudra, said, ‘‘Let good happen to the three worlds. 
Throw down thy weapons, O lord of the universe, from desire of 
benefiting the universe. That which is indestructible, immutable, 
supreme, the origin of the universe, uniform and the supreme 
actor, that which transcends all pairs of opposites and is inactive, 
has, choosing to be displayed, been pleased to assume this one 
blessed form (for, though double, the two represent but one and 
the same form). This nara and narayana (the displayed forms of 
supreme Brahman) have taken birth in the race of dharma. The 
foremost of all deities, these two are observers of the highest vows 
and endued with the severest penances. Through some reason best 
known to Him I myself have sprung from the attribute of His 
Grace Eternal, as thou hast ; for, though thou hast ever existed since 
all the pure creations, thou too hast sprung from His Wrath. With 
myself then, these deities and all the great Rsis, do thou adore 
this displayed form of Brahman and let there be peace unto all 


3 Gpo nard iti proktd apo vat nara-silnavah 
td vad asydyanam pirvam tena ndérdyanah smrtak. Manu, 1. 10. 

Water is called nara; water is produced from man, and, since he rested in 
water in the beginning, he is called ndrdyana. Kulltka, in explaining this, says 
that zara, or man, here means the supreme self, or Brahman. 

* Nardndm ayandc cépi tato nadradyanah smrtah. Mahd-bhavata, v. 2568. 

3 Ndrdyandya vidmahe vdsudevdya dhimahi tan no Vignuh pracodayadt. 
Taittirtya Aranyaka, p. 700. Anandaérama Press, Poona, 1898. 
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the worlds without any delay1.” In the succeeding chapter (i.e. 
Maha-bharata, Santi-parva, 343) nara and narayana are described 
as being two foremost of sages (rsi) and two ancient deities engaged 
in the practice of penances, observing high vows and depending 
upon their own selves and transcending the very sun in energy. 
The word bhagavat in the sense of blissful and happy is a very 
old one and is used in the Rg-Veda, 1. 164. 40; VII. 41. 4; X. 60. 12 
and in the Atharva-Veda, 11. 10. 2; V. 31. 11, etc. But in the 
Maha-bharata and other such early literature it came to denote 
Visnu or Vasudeva, and the word bhagavata denoted the religious 
sect which regarded Visnu as Narayana or Vasudeva as their 
supreme god. ‘I‘he Pali canonical work Niddesa refers to various 
superstitious religious sects, among which it mentions the followers 
of Vasudeva, Baladeva, Punnabhadda, Manibhadda, Aggi, Naga, 
Suparna, Yakkha, Asura, Gandhabba, Maharaja, Canda, Suriya, 
Inda, Brahmi, dog, crow, cow, etc. It is easy to understand why 
a Buddhist work should regard the worship of Vasudeva as being 
of a very low type; but at any rate it proves that the worship of 
Vasudeva was prevalent during the period when the Niddesa was 
codified. Again, in commenting upon Panini, Iv. 3. 98 (Vasudevar- 
junabhyam vun), Patafjali points out that the word Vasudeva here 
does not denote the Vasudeva who was the son of Vasudeva of the 
Ksattriya race of Vrsnis, since, had it been so, the suffix wuft, which 
is absolutely equivalent to wun, could well be by Panini, Iv. 3. 99 
(gotra-ksattriyakhyebhyo bahulam vuft), by which vufi is suffixed 
to names of Ksattriya race. Patafijali thus holds that the word 
Vasudeva is in this rule not used to refer to any Ksattriya race, but 
is a name of the Lord (samjnaisa tatra bhagavatah). If Patafijali’s 
interpretation is to be trusted, for which there is every reason, 
Vasudeva as God is to be distinguished from the Ksattriya Vasu- 
deva, the son of Vasudeva of the race of Vrsnis. It was well estab- 
lished in Panini’s time that Vasudeva was God, and that His 
followers were called Vasudevaka, for the formation of which word 
by the wun suffix Panis! had to make the rule (Iv. 3. 98). Again, 
the Ghosundi inscription in Rajputana, which is written in 
Brahmi, an early form of about 200-150 B.c., contains a reference 
to the building of a wall round the temple of Vasudeva and 
Samkarsana. In the Besnagar inscription of about 100 B.C. 


1 Mahda-bharata, Santi-parva, 342. 124-129. P.C. Roy's translation, Mokga- 
dharma-parva, p. 817. Calcutta. 
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Heliodorus, son of Diya, describes himself as a great devotee of 
Bhagavat (parama-bhagavata), who had erected a pillar bearing 
an image of Garuda. In the Nanaghat inscription of 100 B.c. 
Vasudeva and Samkarsana appear together as deities to whom 
adorations are addressed along with other gods. If the testimony 
of Patajfijali is accepted, the religious sect of Vasudevas existed be- 
fore Panini. It is generally believed that Patafijali lived in 150 B.c., 
since in course of interpreting a grammatical rule which allowed the 
use of the past tense in reference to famous contemporary events 
not witnessed by the speaker he illustrates it by using a past tense 
in referring to the Greek invasion of the city of Saketa (arunad 
Yavanah Saketam); as this event took place in 150 B.c., it is re- 
garded as a famous contemporary event not witnessed by Patafi- 
jali. Patafijali was the second commentator of Panini, the first 
being Katyayana, Sir R. G. Bhandarkar points out that Patafijali 
notices variant readings in Katyayana’s Varttikas, as found in the 
texts used by the schools of Bharadvajiyas, Saunagas and others, 
some of which might be considered as emendations of the Varétikas, 
though Patafijali’s introduction of them by the verb pathanti,‘ they 
read,”’ is an indication that he regarded them as different readings?. 
From this Sir R. G. Bhandarkar argues that between Katyayana 
and Patafijali a considerable time must have elapsed, which alone 
can explain the existence of the variant readings of Katyayana’s text 
in Patafjali’s time. He therefore agrees with the popular tradition 
in regarding Panini as a contemporary of the Nandas, who preceded 
the Mauryas. Katyayana thus flourished in the first half of the 5th 
century B.c. But,as both Goldstiicker and Sir R.G. Bhandarkar have 
pointed out, the Varttika of Katyayana notices many grammatical 
forms which are not noticed by Panini, and this, considering the 
great accuracy of Panini as a grammarian, naturally leads to the 
supposition that those forms did not exist in his time. Goldstiicker 
gives a list of words admitted into Panini’s satras which had gone 
out of use by Katydyana’s time, and he also shows that some words 
which probably did not exist in Panini’s time had come to be 
used later and are referred to by Katyayana. All this implies that 
Panini must have flourished at least two or three hundred years 
before Katyayana. The reference to the Vasudeva sect in Panini’s 
siltras naturally suggests its existence before his time. The allusions 


* Sir R. G. Bhandarkar’s Early History of the Deccan. p. 7. 
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to Vasudeva in the inscriptions referred to above can be regarded 
as corroborative evidence pointing to the early existence of the 
Vasudeva sect, who worshipped Vasudeva or Bhagavat as the 
supreme Lord. 

Turning to literary references to Vasudeva and Krsna, we 
find the story of Vasudeva, who is also called.by his family name 
Kanha and Keégava (probably on account of his bunch of hair), in 
the Ghata-jataka. The story agrees in some important details with 
the usual accounts of Krsna, though there are some new de- 
viations. A reference to the Vrsni race of Ksattriyas is found in 
Panini, Iv. 1. 114 (rsy-andhaka-vursni-kurubhyas ca). The word is 
formed by an undadi suffix, and it literally means ‘‘ powerful” or 
“a great leader?.”’ It also means ‘‘heretic”” (pa@sanda) and one who 
is passionately angry (canda). It is further used to denote the 
Yadava race, and Krsna is often addressed as Varsneya, and in 
the Gita, x. 37, Krsna says, ‘“‘Of the Vrsnis I am Vasudeva.” The 
Vrsnis are referred to in Kautilya’s Artha-sdstra, where the group 
of Vrsnis (ursni-sangha) is said to have attacked Dvaipayana. The 
Ghata-jataka also has the story of the curse of Kanha Dvai- 
payana as the cause of the destruction of the Vrsnis. But the 
Maha-bharata (xvi. 1) holds that the curse was pronounced by 
Vigvamitra, Kanva and Narada upon Samba, the son of Krsna. Two 
Vasudevas are mentioned in the Maha-bharata: Vasudeva, the king 
of the Paundras, and Vasudeva or Krsna, the brother of Samkar- 
sana, and both of them are mentioned as being present in the 
great assemblage of kings at the house of King Drupada for the 
marriage of Draupadi; it is the latter Vasudeva who is regarded 
as God. It is very probable that Vasudeva originally was a name 
of the sun and thus became associated with Visnu, who with his 
three steps traversed the heavens; and a similarity of Krsna or . 
Vasudeva to the sun is actually suggested in the Maha-bharata, 
XII. 341. 41, where Narayana says, ‘‘ Being like the sun, I cover 
the whole world with my rays, and I am also the sustainer of all 
beings and am hence ~alled Vasudeva.” 

Again, the word Satvata also is used as a synonym of Vasudeva 
or Bhagavara. The word Satvata in the plural form is a name 
of a tribe of the Yadavas, and in the Mahda-bharata, vu. 7662, the 
phrase Satvataém varah is used to denote Satyaki, a member of the 
Yadava race, though this appellation is applied to Krsna in a 


1 Yathena ursnir ati, Re-Veda, 1, 10. 2. 
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large number of places in the Maha-bharata). In the later Bhaga- 
vata-purdna (IX. 9. 50) it is said that the Satvatas worship Brahman 
as Bhagavan and as Vasudeva. In the Mahd-bharata, v1. 66. 41, 
Samkarsana is said to have introduced the sd@tvata rites in wor- 
shipping Vasudeva. If Satvata was the name of a race, it is easy to 
imagine that the persons may have had special rites in worshipping 
Vasudeva. Yamunicdrya, the great teacher of Ramanuja in the 
tenth century A.D., says that those who adore God (bhagavat), the 
supreme person, with purity (sattva), are called ohdgavata and 
satvata®, Yamuna strongly urges that Satvatas are Brahmanas by 
caste, but are attached to Bhagavat as the supreme lord. Yamuna, 
however, seems to urge this in strong opposition to the current 
view that Satvatas were a low-caste people, who had not the initia- 
tion with the holy thread and were an outcast people originated from 
the Vaisyas®. The Satvatas are said to be the fifth low-caste people, 
who worship in the temples of Visnu by the orders of the king, 
and are also called Bhagavatas*. The Satvatas and Bhagavatas 
are those who make their living by worshipping images and are 
hence low and disreputable. Yamuna urges that this popular view 
about the Bhagavatas and the Satvatas is all incorrect; for, though 
there are many Satvatas who make a living by worshipping images, 
not all Satvatas and Bhagavatas do so; and there are many among 
them who worship Bhagavat, as the supreme person, solely by 
personal devotion and attachment. 

From Patafijali’s remarks in commenting on Panini, Iv. 3. 98. 
it is seen that he believed in the existence of two Vasudevas, 
one a leader of the Vrsni race and the other God, as Bhagavat. 
It has already been pointed out that the name Vasudeva occurs 
also in the Ghafta-jataka. It may therefore be argued that the 
name Vasudeva was an old name, and the evidence of the passage 
of the Niddesa, as well as that of Patafijali, shows that it was a 
name of God or Bhagavat. The later explanation of Vasudeva 
as ‘‘the son of Vasudeva” may therefore be regarded as an 

1 Mahd-bharata, Vv. 2581, 3041, 3334, 3360, 4370; IX. 2532, 3502; xX. 726; 
XIE. 1502, 1614, 7533. 

: tata§ ca sattudd bhayavan bhajyate yath parah puman 


te satuatd bhdgavatd ity ucyante duijottamath, 
Yamuna’s Agama-prdmdnya, p. 7. 6. 
®> Thus Manu (x. 23) says: 
vaitydt tu jdyate urdtydt sudhanvdacarya eva ca 
kdrilsas ca vijanmd ca mattras sdtvata eva ca. 
‘ paficamah sdtvato néma Visnor dyatanam hi sah 
pijayed djfiaya rajfiam sa tu bhdgavatah smrtah. Ibid. p. 8. 
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unauthorized surmise. It is very probable that Vasudeva was 
worshipped by the race of Yadavas as a tribal hero according to 
their own tribal rites and that he was believed to be an incarnation 
of Visnu, who was in his turn associated with the sun. Megas- 
thenes, in his account of India as he saw it, speaks of the Sourasenoi 
—an Indian nation in whose land are two great cities, Methora and 
Kleisobora, through which flows the navigable river Jobares— 
as worshipping Heracles. ‘“‘Methora” in all probability means 
Mathura and “‘Jobares”’ Jumna. It is probable that Heracles is 
Hari, which again is a name of Vasudeva. Again in the Maha- 
bharata, v1. 65, Bhigsma says that he was told by the ancient sages 
that formerly the great supreme person appeared before the 
assembly of gods and sages, and Brahma began to adore Him with 
folded hands. This great Being, who is there adored as Vasudeva, 
had first created out of Himself Samkarsana, and then Pradyumna, 
and from Pradyumna Aniruddha, and it was from Aniruddha 
that Brahma was created. This great Being, Vasudeva, incarnated 
Himself as the two sages, Nara and Narayana. He Himself says 
in the Maha-bharata, vi. 66, that “as Vasudeva I should be 
adored by all and no one should ignore me in my human body”’; 
in both these chapters Krsna and Vasudeva are identical, and 
in the Gita Krsna says that ‘“‘of the Vrsnis I am Vasudeva.” 
It has also heen pointed out that Vasudeva belonged to the 
Kanhayana gotra. As Sir R. G. Bhandarkar says, “It is very prob- 
able that the identification of Krsna with Vasudeva was due to 
the similarity of the gotra name with the name of Krsna'.”” From 
the frequent allusions to Vasudeva in Patafijali’s commentary 
and in the Maha-bharata, where he is referred to as the supreme 
person, it is very reasonable to suppose that the word is a proper 
noun, as the name of a person worshipped as God, and not a mere 
patronymic name indicating an origin from a father Vasudeva. 
Krsna, Janardana, Kegava, Hari, etc. are not Vrsni names, 
but were used as personal appellations of Vasudeva. Patajijali 
in his commentary on Panini, Iv. 3. 98, notes that Vasudeva, as 
the name of a Ksattriya king of the race of Vrsnis, is to be 
distinguished from Vasudeva as the name of God. This God, wor- 
shipped by the Satvatas according to their family rites, probably 
came to be identified with a Vrsni king Vasudeva, and some of 
the personal characteristics of this king became also personal 


1 Sir R. G. Bhandarkar’s Vaignaviem and Saivism, pp. 11-12. 
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characteristics of the god Vasudeva. The word Krsna occurs 
several times in the older literature. Thus Krsna appears as a Vedic 
rst, as the composer of Rg-Veda, vii. 74. In the Maha-bharata 
Anukramani Krsna is said to have descended from Angiras. 
Krsna appears in the Chandogya Upanisad (111. 17) as the son of 
Devaki, as in the Ghafa-jataka. It is therefore probable that 
Vasudeva came to be identified with Krsna, the son of Devaki. 
The older conception of Krsna’s being a rtvy is found in the 
Maha-bharata, and Bhisma in the Satha-parva speaks of him as 
being a rtvij and well-versed in the accessory literature of the 
Vedas (vedanga). It is very probable, as Dr Ray Chaudhury points 
out, that Krsna, the son of Devaki, was the same as Vasudeva, 
the founder of the Bhagavata system; for he is referred to in 
the Ghajta-jataka as being Kanhayana, or Kanha, which is the 
same as Krsna, and as Devaki-putra, and in the Chandogya 
Upanisad, 111. 17. 6, also he is referred to as being Devaki-putra. 
In the Ghaja-jataka Krsna is spoken of as being a warrior, 
whereas in the Chandogya Upanisad he is a pupil of Ghora 
Angirasa, who taught him a symbolic sacrifice, in which penances 
(tapas), gifts (dana), sincerity (@rjava), non-injury (ahimsa) and 
truthfulness (satya-vacana) may be regarded as sacrificial fees 
(daksina). The Maha-bharata, 11. 317, describes Krsna both as a 
sage who performed long courses of asceticism in Gandhamadana, 
Puskara and Badari, and as a great warrior. He is also described 
in the Mahda-bharata as Vasudeva, Devaki-putra and as the chief 
of the Satvatas, and his divinity is everywhere acknowledged there.. 
But it is not possible to assert definitely that Vasudeva, Krsna the 
warrior and Krsna the sage were not three different persons, who 
in the Maha-bharaia were unified and identified, though it is 
quite probable that all the different strands of legends refer to 
one identical person. 

If the three Krsnas refer to one individual Krsna, he must 
have lived long before Buddha, as he is alluded to in the Chandopya, 
and his guru Ghora Angirasa is also alluded to in the Kausitaki- 
brahmana, xxx. 6 and the Kathaka-samhita, 1. 1, which are pre- 
Buddhistic works. Jaina tradition refers to Krsna as being anterior 
to Pargvanatha (817 B.C.), and on this evidence Dr Ray Chaudhury 
thinks that he must have lived long before the closing years of 
the ninth century B.c.? 

1 Early History of the Vaignava Sect, p. 39. 
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Bhagavata and the Bhagavad-gita. 


The Maha-bharata (x11. 348) associates the Bhagavad-gita with 
the doctrines of the Ekanti-Vaisnavas. It is said there that the God 
Hari (bhagavan Hari) always blesses those that are devoted to God 
without any idea of gain (ekantin) and accepts their adorations, 
offered in accordance with proper rites (vidhi-prayukta)}. This 
ekanta religion (ekanta-dharma) is dear to Narayana, and those 
who adhere to it attain to Hari, as Nilakantha, the commentator 
on the Mahda-bharata, points out, without passing through the three 
stages of Aniruddha, Pradyumnaand Samkarsana. The ekantin faith 
leads to much higher goals than the paths of those that know the 
Vedas and lead the lives of ascetics. The principles of this ekanten 
faith were enunciated by the Bhagavat himself in the battle of the 
Pandavas and the Kurus, when Arjuna felt disinclined to fight. 
This faith can be traced originally to the Sama-veda. It is said that, 
when Narayana created Brahma, he gave him this satvata faith, 
and from that time forth, as the Maha-bhdarata states, there has 
been a host of persons who were instructed in this faith and 
followed it. It was at a much later stage briefly described in 
the Hari-gita?. This faith is very obscure and very difficult to 
be practised, and its chief feature is cessation from all kinds of 
injury. In some places it is said to recognize one vyiha: in other 
places two, and in others three, vy#has are mentioned. Hari, 
however, is the final and absolute reality; he is both the agent, 
the action and the cause, as well as the absolute beyund action 
(akarta). There are, however, but few ekantins in the world : had the 
world been filled with ekantins, who never injured anyone, were 
always engaged in doing good to others and attained self-know- 


1 Ekdntino niskama-bhaktadh, Nilakantha’s commentary on the Mahd-bhdrata, 
XL. 348. 3. 

2 ahkto hart-gitdsu samdsa-vidhi-kalpitah, Hari-gitd. 53. The traditional 
teaching of the Gitd doctrines is represented as ancient in the Gttd itself (1v. 1-3), 
where it is said that Bhaga ’an declared it to Vivasvan, and he related it to Manu, 
and Manu to Ikgvaku, and se on, until after a long time it was lost; it was again 
revived by Krgna in the form of the Bhagavad-gita. In the Mahkd-bharata, xu, 
348, it is said that Sanatkumara learned this doctrine from Narayana, from him 
Prajapati, from him Raibhya and from him Kukgi. It was then lost. Then again 
Brahma learned it from Narayana, and from him the Barhisada sages learned it, 
and from them Jyestha. Then again it was lost; then again Brahma learned it from 
Nara&yana, and from him Daksa learned it, and from him Vivasvan, and from 
Vivasvin Manu, and from Manu Ikgvaku. Thus the tradition of the Bhagavad- 
Ritd, as given in the poem itself, tallies with the Mahd-bhdrata account. 
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ledge, then the golden age, Arta yuga, would have come again. 
This ekanta religion is a faith parallel to that of the Samkhya- 
yoga, and the devotee who follows it attains Narayana as his 
ultimate state of liberation. From this descriptior. in the Maha- 
bharata it seems that the doctrine of the Gita was believed to be 
the eka@ntin doctrine originally taught by Narayana to Brahma, 
Narada and others long before the recital of the Gita by Krsna in 
the Maha-bharata battle. It is further known that it had at least 
four or five different schools or variant forms, viz. eka-vyiiha, dvi- 
vyitha, tri-vyitha, catur-vyitha and ekanta, and that it was known 
as the Satvata religion. 

Yamunacarya in his Agama-pramanya tries to combat a number 
of views in which the Bhagavatas were regarded as being in- 
ferior to Brahmins, not being allowed to sit and dine with them. 
The Satvatas, again, are counted by Manu as a low-caste people, 
born from outcast Vaisyas and not entitied to the holy thread}. 
The Satvatas were, of course, regarded as the same as Bhagavatas, 
and their chief duties consisted in worshipping for their living in 
Visnu temples by the order of the king*. They also repaired or 
constructed temples and images for their living, and were tnere- 
fore regarded as outcasts. That the Bhiagavatas did in later times 
worship images and build images and temples is also evident from 
the fact that most of the available Pazica-ratra works are full of 
details about image-building and image-worship. The Gita (1x. 26) 
also speaks of adoration with water, flowers and leaves, which 
undoubtedly refers to image-worship. Samkarsana, as the brother 
or companion of Krsna, is mentioned in Pataiijali’s Maha-bhasya 
(1. 2. 24) in a verse quoted by him, and in 11. 2.34 he seems to 
quote another passage, in which it is related that different kinds 
of musical instruments were played in the temple of Dhana- 
pati, Rama and Kesava, meaning Balarama, Samkarsana and 
Krsna’. 

As Yamuna points out, the opponents of the Bhagavata school 
urge that, since the ordinary Brahminic initiation is not deemed 


2 vatsydt tu jdyate urdtydt sudhanvdcdrya eva ca _ 

kariisas ca vijanm4G ca maitrah sagvata eva ca. Agama-pramanya, p. 8. 
8 paficamah sdtvato ndma Visnor dyatandm hi sa 
pijayed djfiayd rdjfidm sa tu bhdgavatah smrtah. Ibid. 
Sankarsana-dvittyasya balam Kysnasya ardhitam. 

Maha-bhdsya, 11. 2. 27. 

mrdanga-sankha-panavdh prthan nadanti samsadi 
prdsdde dhana-pati-rdma-kefavdndm. Ibid. 11. 2. 34. 
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a sufficient qualification for undertaking the worship of Visnu, 
and since special and peculiar forms of initiation and ceremorfial 
performances are necessary, it is clear that the Bhagavata forms 
of worship are not Vedic in their origin. The fourteen Hindu 
sciences, viz. the six vedarigas on Vedic pronunciation (stks@), ritual 
(kalpa), grammar (vyakarana), metre (chandas), astronomy (jyotisa), 
lexicography (nirukta), the four Vedas, Mimamsa, argumentative 
works or philosophy (ny@ya-vtstara), the mythologies (purdna) and 
rules of conduct (dharma-sastra), do not refer to the Pavica-ratra 
scriptures as being counted in their number. So the Bhagavata or 
the Pavica-ratra scriptures are of non-Vedic origin. But Yamuna 
contends that, since Narayana is the supreme god, the Bhagavata 
literature, which deals with his worship, must be regarded as having 
the same sources as the Vedas; the Bhagavatas also have the same 
kind of outer dress as the Brahmins and the same kinds of lineage. 
He further contends that, though sa@tvata means an outcast, yet 
sadtvata is a different word from s@tvata, which means a devotee 
of Visnu. Moreover, not all Bhagavatas take to professional 
priestly duties and the worshipping of images for their livelihood ; 
for there are many who worship the images through pure devotion. 
It is very easy to see that the above defence of the Bhagavatas, as 
put forward by one of their best advocates, Yamunacarya, is very 
tame and tends to suggest very strongly that the Bhagavata sect 
was non- Vedic in its origin and that image-worship, image-making, 
image-repairing and temple-building had their origin in that 
particular sect. Yet throughout the entire scriptures of the Pafica- 
ratra school there is the universal and uncontested tradition that 
it is based on the Vedas. But its difference from the Vedic path 
is well known. Yamuna himself refers to a passage (Agama- 
pramanya, p. 51) where it is said that Sandilya, not being able to 
find his desired end (purusartha) in all the four Vedas, produced 
this scripture. The Gita itself often describes the selfish aims of 
sacrifices, and Krsna urges Arjuna to rise above the level of the 
Vedas. It seems, therefore, that the real connection of the Pavica- 
ratra literature is to be found in the fact that it originated from 
Vasudeva or Visnu, who is the supreme God from whom the Vedas 
themselves were produced. Thus the [Svara-samhita (1. 24-26) 
explains the matter, and states that the Bhagavata literature is 
the great root of the Veda tree, and the Vedas themselves are but 
trunks of it, and the followers of Yoga are but its branches. Its 
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main purpose is to propound the superiority of Vasudeva, who is 
the root-of the universe and identical with the Vedas?. 

The affinity of this school of thought to the Upanisad 
school becomes apparent when it is considered that Vasudeva 
was regarded in this system as the highest Brahman’. The 
three other vyiihas were but subordinate manifestations of him, 
after the analogy of praj7d, viradt, visva and taijasa in monistic 
Vedanta, Patafijali’s Maha-bhasya does not seem to know of the 
four vyihas, as it mentions only Vasudeva and Samkarsana; and 
the Gita knows only Vasudeva. It seems, therefore, that the vyitha 
doctrine did not exist at the time of the Gita and that it evolved 
gradually in later times. It is seen from a passage of the Maha- 
bharata, already referred to, that there were different variations of 
the doctrine and that some accepted one vyiha, others two, others 
three and others four. It is very improbable that, if the vyiha 
doctrine was known at the time of the Gita, it should not have 
been mentioned therein. For the Gita was in all probability the 
earliest work of the ekdntin school of the Bhagavatas®. It is also 
interesting in this connection to note that the name Narayana is 
never mentioned in the Gita, and Vasudeva is only identified with 
Visnu, the chief of the adityas. Thus Sir R. G. Bhandarkar says, 
“Tt will be seen that the date of the Bhagavad-gita, which contains 


1 mahato veda-vrkgasya miila-bhiito mahdn ayam 


skandha-bhitd rg-ddyds te Sdkhd-bhiatds ca yoginah 
jagan-milasya vedasya Vdsudevasya mukhyatah 
pratipddakata siddhaé miila-vedadkhyatad dvtjah. 
Isvara-samhita, 1. 24-26. 
7 yasmat samyak param brahma Vdsudevakhyam avyayam 
asmad avdpyate sastraj jidna-piirvena karmand. 
Pauskardgama, as quoted in Raémdnuja-bhasya, I. 2. 42. 
The Chandogya Upanisad (vil. 1. 2) refers also to the study of ekdyana, as in 
the passage vdko-vadkyam ekdyanam; ekayana is also described as being itself a 
Veda in Sptpvatea-basahita: 11. 38, 39: 
vedam ekdyanam nama veddndm sirasi sthitam 
tad-arthakam pajica-rdtram moksa-dam tat-kriydvatim 
yasminn eko moksa-margo vede proktah sanadtanak 
mad-drddhana-riipena tasmad ekdyanam bhavet. 
See also the article ‘The Pafica-ritras or Bhaigavata-éastra,"” by Govind&carya 
Svamin, F7.R.A.S. 1911. 
* That the ekdntin faith is the same as the S&tvata or the Pafica-rdtra faith is 
evident from the following quotation from the Padma-tantra, Iv. 2. 88: 
siiris suhyd bhdgavatas sdtvatah pafica-kdla-vit 
ekantikas tan-mayas ca pafica-ratrika ity api. 
This faith is also called ekdyana, or the path of the One, as is seen from the 
following passage from the Esvara-samhité, 1.18: 
moksdyandya vai pantha etad-anyo na vidyate 
tasmdd ekdyanam nama pravadanti mantsinah. 
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no mention of the wyihas or personified forms, is much earlier 
than those of the inscriptions, the Niddesa and Patafijali, i.e. it was 
composed not later than the beginning of the fourth century before 
the Christian era; how much earlier it is difficult to say. At the 
time when the Gita was conceived and composed the identification 
of Vasudeva with Narayana had not yet taken place, nor had the 
fact of his being an incarnation of Visnu come to be acknowledged, 
as appears from the work itself.... Visnu is alluded to as the chief of 
the Adityas and not as the supreme being, and Vasudeva was Visnu 
in this sense, as mentioned in chapter x, because the best thing of 
a group or class is represented to be his vibhati or special mani- 
festation?.” 

The date of the Gita has been the subject of long discussions 
among scholars, and it is inconvenient for our present purposes 
to enter into an elaborate controversy. One of the most extreme 
views on the subject is that of Dr Lorinser, who holds that it 
was composed after Buddha, and several centuries after the com- 
mencement of the Christian era, under the influence of the New 
Testament. Mr Telang in the introduction to his translation of 
the Bhagavad-gita points out—as has been shown above—that 
the Bhagavad-gita does not know anything that is peculiarly 
Buddhistic. Attempt has also been made to prove that the Gita 
not only does not know anything Buddhistic, but that it also 
knows neither the accepted Sainkhya philosophy nor the Yoga of 
Patafijali’s Yoga-satra. This, together with some other secondary 
considerations noted above, such as the non-identification of Vasu- 
deva with Narayana and the non-appearance of the vy#ha doctrine, 
seems to be a very strong reason for holding the Gita to be in 
its general strueture pre-Buddhistic. The looseness of its com- 
position, however, always made it easy to interpolate occasional 
verses. Since there is no other consideration which might lead us 
to think that the Gita was written after the Brahma-siitras, the 
verse Brahma-siitra-padais caiva hetumadbhir viniscitath has to be 
either treated as an interpolation or interpreted differently. Sankara 
also thought that the Brahma-sitira referred to the Gita as an old 
sacred writing (smrti), and this tallies with our other considerations 
regarding the antiquity of the Gita. The view of Dr Lorinser, 
that the Bhagavad-gita must have borrowed at least some of its 
materials from Christianity, has been pretty successfully refuted by 


1 Vaisnavism and Saivism, p. 13. 
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Mr Telang in the introduction tu his translation, and it therefore 
need not be here again combated. Dr Ray Chaudhury also has 
discussed the problem of the relation of Bhagavatism to Chris- 
tianity, and in the discussion nothing has come out which can 
definitely make it seem probable that the Bhagavata cult was 
indebted to Christianity at any stage of its development; the 
possibility of the Gita being indebted to Christianity may be 
held to be a mere fancy. It is not necessary here to enter into 
any long discussion in refuting Garbe’s view that the Gita was 
originally a work on Samkhya lines (written in the first half of 
the second century B.c.), which was revised on Vedantic fines 
and brought to its present form in the second century a.D.; for 
I suppose it has been amply proved that, in the light of the 
uncontradicted tradition of the Maha-bharata and the Pajica-ratra 
literature, the Gita is to be regarded as a work of the Bhagavata 
school, and an internal analysis of the work also shows that the 
Gita is neither an ordinary Samkhya nor a Vedanta work, but 
represents some older system wherein the views of an earlier 
school of Samkhya are mixed up with Vedantic ideas different 
from the Vedanta as interpreted by Sankara. The arbitrary and 
dogmatic assertion of Garbe, that he could clearly separate the 
original part of the Gita from the later additions, need not, to my 
mind, be taken seriously. The antiquity of the Bhagavata religion 
is, as pointed out by Tilak, acknowledged by Senart (The Indian 
Interpreter, October 1g09 and January 1910) and Bithler (Indian 
Antiquary, 1894), and the latter says, ‘The ancient Bhagavata, 
Satvata or Pafica-ratra sect, devoted to the worship of Narayana and 
his deified teacher Krsna Devaki-putra, dates from a period long 
anterior to the rise of the Jainas in the eighth century B.c.” And 
assuredly the Gita is the earliest available literature of this school. 
As regards external evidence, it may be pointed out that the Gita 
is alluded to not only by Kalidasa and Bana, but also by Bhdsa in 
his play Karna-bhara!. Tilak also refers to an article by T. G. Kale 
in the Vedic Magazine, vi1. pp..528-532, where he points out that 
the Bodhayana-Grhya-sesa-siltra, 11. 22. 9, quotes the Gita, 1x. 26, 

1 Tilak quotes this passage on page 574 of his Bhagavad-gitd-rahasya (Bengali 
translation of his Marathi work) as follows: 

hato ‘pi labhate svargam jitud tu labhate yasah 


ubhe bahumate loke ndsti nigphalatd rane, 
which repeats the first two lines of the Gitd, 11.37. 
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and the Bodhayana-Pitr-medha-sitra, at the beginning of the third 
prasna, quotes another passage of the Gita}. Incidentally it may 
also be mentioned that the style of the Gita is very archaic; it is 
itself called an Upanisad, and there are many passages in it which 
are found in the Isa (Isa, 5, cf. the Bhagavad-gita, x11, 15 and 
VI. 29), Mundaka (Mund. 1. 1. 2, cl. the Gita, x11. 15), Kathaka 
(11. 15, mu. 18 and 19 and 11. 7, cf. the Gitd, vit. 11; 11. 20 
and 2g) and other Upanisads. We are thus led to assign to the 
Gita a very early date, and, since there is no definite evidence 
to show that it was post-Buddhistic, and since also the Gita 
does not contain the slightest reference to anything Buddhistic, 
I venture to suggest that it is pre-Buddhistic, however unfashion- 
able such a view may appear. An examination of the Gita from 
the point of view of language also shows that it is archaic and largely 
un-Paninean. Thus from the root yudh we have yudhya (vitt. 7) 
for yudhyasva; yat, which is @tmane-pada in Paninean Sanskrit, 
is used in parasmai-pada also, as in VI. 36, VII. 3, IX. 14 and 
XV. 11; ram is also used in parasmai-pada in x.g. The roots hanks, 
vraj, vif and wig are used in Paninean Sanskrit in parasmat-pada, 
but in the Gita they are all used in atmane-pada as well—kanks in 
I. 31, vraj in 11. §4, vis in XXII. §5 and ig in VI. 19 and XIV. 23. 
Again, the verb ud-vij, which is generally used in Gtmane-pada, is 
used in purasmat- pada in v. 20; nivasisyasi is used in xu. 8 for 
nivatsyasi, ma& sucah for ma Sucth in xvi. 5; and the usage of 
prasavisyadhvam in Il. 10 is quite ungrammatical. So yamah 
samyamatam in X. 29 should be yamah samyacchatam, he sakheti 
in XI. 41 is an instance of wrong sandhi, priya@yarhasi in x1. 44 is 
used for priyayah arhasi, senaninam in x. 24 is used for senanyam?. 
These linguistic irregularities, though they may not themselves be 
regarded as determining anything definitely, may yet be regarded 
1 Bodhdyana-Grhya-sesa-siitra : 

tad aha bhagavan, 

patram puspam phalam toyam yo me bhaktya prayacchati 

tad aham bhutty-upahrtam asnami prayatdtmanah. 
Also Bodhdyana-Pttr-medhu-siitra: yatasya vai manusyasya dhruvam maranam 

itt vijdntyat tasmaj jate na prahrsyen mrte ca na vistdeta, 


Compare the Gitd, jdtasya hi dhruvo mrtyuh, etc. 
N.B. These references are all taken from Tilak’s Bhagavad-gitd-rahasya 


PP. 574, ete. ; A ; ’ 
® For enumeration of more errors of this character see Mr V. K. Rajwade’s 


article in the Bhandarkar commemoration volume, from which these have been 
collected. 
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as contributory evidence im favour of the high antiquity of the 
Gita. The Gita may have been a work of the Bhagavata school 
written long before the composition of the Maha-bharata, and may 
have been written on the basis of the Bharata legend, on which 
the Maha-bharata was based. It is not improbable that the Gita, 
which summarized the older teachings of the Bhagavata school, was 
incorporated into the Maha-bharata, during one of its revisions, by 
reason of the sacredness that it had attained at the time. 
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abadhita, 108 

abadhita - svayam - prakdgataiva asya 
sattd, 36 

Abdomen, 289, 353 

abhaya, 510 

abhdva, 142, 162, 193, 227 

abheda, 207 

abhedo ntla-tad-dhiyoh, 26 n, 

abhicara-karma, 284 

Abhidharma-kova, 58 n. 

Abhidharma-kosa-vydkhyd, 58 n., 62. 

abhidhandabhidheya - jiidna -jKieyddilak - 
sanah, 37. 

abhighata, 339, 410 

abhihitanvaya-vada, 227 

abhildso, 497 

abhildsa, 412 

Abhinanda, 232 

Abhinavagupta, 49, 443 

Abhinavanardyana, 78 

Abhinavanarfyanendra Sarasvati, 78, 


79 
abhinivesa, 414 
abhiprapacyamana, 314 
Abhipréya-prakasika, 83, 87 n., 148 7. 
abhisecuna, 595 
abhivyajyate, 303 
abhivyakti, 173 
abhraja, 300, 301, 331 7. 
abhyanujfid, 388 
abhydsa, 360, 370 
abhyupagama-siddhanta, 383 
Abluttans, 267, 505 
Abnormal states, 335 
Abode, 497 
Abscess, 299 
Absence, 19 
Absolute destruction, 248 
Absolute oneness, 128 
Absolute truth, 3 
Absolutist, 514 
Abstract idea, 211 
Abstraction, 28 
Abuse, 498 7. 
Academic dispute, 373 
Academy of Sciences, 164 7 


acapala, 510 

Acceptance of gift, 505 

Accessories, 160, 183, 184 

Accessory cause, 109, 186 

Accidental! happenings, 372 
Accretion, 235 7., 326; of energy, 


244 

Acetabulum, 287 7. 2 

acetana, 36 

Acid, 337 7, 358, 359, 361, 362 

Acidity, 335 2. 

aantya, 362-364 

Action, 148, 187, 194, 241, 360, 403- 
405, 412, 421, 440, 441, 467, 488, 
507, 508, 515, 516 

Active agent, 244 

Active functioning, 238 

Active operation, 154 

Active restraint, 500 

Activity, 238, 256, 341, 368, 369, 481, 
504, 515; of the self, 197 

Act of knowledge, 69 

Acts, 15 

Actual, 23 7 ; data, 214 

Acyutakrsnananda ‘Tirtha, 220 

Additional assistance, 183 

adharma, 321, 409, 411, 416, 484, 487, 
507, 525 

adhthu, 784, 385, 389 7. 

adhtkarana, 108 2 = 359, 39° 

Adhtkarana-maiyari, 148 7" 

Adhikarana-mala, 81 

Adhtkavana-ratna-mala, 143 2. 

Adhikarana-sangatr, 148 n. 

adhtkarana-stddhanta, 383 

adhimoksa, 24 

adhipatt, 342, 352 

adhisthana, 113, 194, 279, 472 

adhisthayaka, 366 

adhyavasaya, 373 

adhydsa, 9, 103 

Adhydsa-bhasya, 6 n., 222 n. 

adhy4Gtma-vidah, 423 

ad infinitum, 40, 70, 376 

Adoration, 439 

adroha, 510 


1 The words are arranged in the order of the English alphabet. Sanskrit and 
Pali technical terms and words are in small italics; names of books are in italics 
with a capital. English words and other names are in Roman with a capital. 
Letters with diacritical marks come after ord‘nary ones. 
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adrsra, 207, 306, 360 

adrgtadi-ksubdham, 206 

addrstadiesahakrtam, 197 

adrstdrtha, 383 

Adultery, -498 7. 

Advaita-bhisana, 52 n. 

Advaita-bodha-diptka, 54, 216 

Advaita-brahma-siddht, 57 

Advaita-candrtha, 55 

Advaita-cinta-kaustubha, 56 

Advaita-cintamani, 55 

Advaita-dipika, 53, 216 

Advaita-dipika-vivarana, 53 

Advaita-makaranda, 56 

Advaita-makaranda-ttka, 193 

Advaita-maiyart, 225 

Advatta-muktd-sara, 57 n. 

Advaita-nirnaya, 219 

Advaita-pafica-ratna, 53, 216 

Advaita Philosophy, 21. 

Advaita-ratna, 54 

Advaita-ratna-kosa, 54 

Advatta-ratna-raksana, 225, 226 

Advaita-ratna-vyakhydna, 54 

Advaita-siddhdnta-vidyotana, 57 n. 

Advaita-siddhi, 53, 56, 118, 198, 199, 
223 7., 225, 226 

Advaita-siddhy-upanydsa, 225 n. 

Advaita-sdastra-sadroddhara, 55 

advaita-sruti, 8o 

Advaita-vada, 216 

advatta-vasand, 218 

Advaitinanda, 56, 82 7., 232 

Advaitdnubhiiti, 81 

Advancement, 519 

Advayananda, 79 

Advayaranya, 231 

Advayfgrama, 294 

Adyar, 49, 84 7., 87 

Affection, 490, 497 

Affections of vata, 336 

Affective tone, 23 

Affirmations, 75, 166, 271, 387 

Afflictions, 22, 304, 414, 499 

agada-tantra, 276 

Agasti, 228, 230 

Agastya, 433 

Age, 370 

Agent, 77, 169, 310, 314, 358, 368, 
441, 469, 470, 515, 516 

Agi, 539 

Agni, 75, 292 7., 300 7. 2, 303, 304 

Agnihotra, §4 

agni-karma, 339 

Agni-Purana, 279 7. 

Agnistoma, L’, 345 n. 

Agnivesga, 393, 395, 399, 424, 429, 
432 
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Agnivesa-samhita, 277, 432 

Agnivesa-tantra, 429 

Agnivesya, 228, 230 

agrahana, 104 

Agrahayana, 282 

Agriculture, 502, 305 

ahanthkdra, 75, 102, 104, 217, 238, 239) 
245, 287, 262, 305, 347, 458. 463, 
464, 496, 524 

ahamtd, 235, 237 

a-hetu, 386 

ahetu-sama, 380 n. 4, 382 7. 

ahetutah, 166 

ahimsa, 505, 510, 514, 544 

Ahirbudhnya-samhita, 461, 537 

ahita, 277, 278, 421, 422 

athtka, 253 

atkamatya, 282 

aindriya, 254 

Air, 74, 187, 194, 235, 392, 325, 3307 
334, 359, 360, 362, 419 

Airy, 357, 359 

Altareya, 78, 259 Nn. 3 

Attareya-bradhmana, 536 

Aitareyopantsad-bhasya, 78 

aitihya, 376, 379 

Ajita, 61 

ajfidna, 3, 9, 10, 50, 55, 73, 74, 76, 
IOI, 102, 108, 110, 112, 113, 115, 
353, 154, 195, 196, 204, 217, 222, 
389, 479, 499, 500; its nature, de- 
pendence on self and transformation 
into world-appearance, 10; its no- 
tion in Padmapada or Prakésétman 
different from that of Nag&rjuna, 9; 
its transformations, 10, 53; Vacas- 
pati’s view of its causality, 1: 

ajfidnam nabhava upddanatvan mydvat, 
197 

ajfidta-sattudnabhyupagama, 17, 270 

akartd, 545 

Akhandananda, 52, 103, 193 

Akhandananda Muni, 10, 31 7. 

Akhandatma-prakdastkd, 57 n. 

Akhilatman, 99 

akhyatt, 87 n. 

aklista, 414 

akrodha, 505, 510 

a-krtaka, 182 

aksaka-samyfie, 286 n. 4 

Aksapida, 393, 394, 398-401 

alaji, 299 

alambusd, 354 

alasdla, 298 n. 6 

Alberuni, 426 

Alchemy, 426 

Alertmess, 511; of mind, 511 

algandu, 297 
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Alimsa, 300 

Alkaline, 357, 358 

All, 195 

Alléla San, 52” 

All-pervading, 16, 372, 525, 526 

All-pervasive, 160 

aloka-samurta, § 

alolupatva, 510 

Alternating, 63 

Alternative, 18, 377 

Altindtsche Grammattk, 345 n 

Amalananda, 52, 57, 58,742 56, 103, 
107-109, 119, 260 

Amaradasa, 54 

Amara-hosa, 55 

amarsa, 412 

amavadsya, 292 2. 

Amivd, 300 

amla, 312 n 3, 357, 358, 361 

Amrtinanda, 31 7, 454 

Amulets, 277, 281, 282, 293, 294, 301, 
364 

amiirta, 254 

amsa, 286 n 2, 287 

amsa-phalaka, 286 4 

amsa-pitha, 287 n 2 

amsamsa-vrkalpa, 338 

anabhilapyendtmand, 20 

anablnraddht, 497 

anabhisanga, 373 

anadhigata, 212, 213 

anadhigatatva, 213 

anatkéntikatva, 123 

Analogy, 36, 42, 148, 155, 18v, "8a 
391, of dreams, 28, of play, 42 

Analysis, 65, of consciousncss, 62 

ananubhdsana, 389 n. 

ananuyozya, 384 

ananyatha-stddha, 160 

Ananyanubhava, 82 7 

anarthaka, 384, 385 

Anatomical texts, 435 

Anatomical treatises, 435 

Anatomy, 355, 433 

anatasthd, 174 

anddy-amrvdcydurdydsrayanat, 12 

andgatdveksana, 38y, 392 

andahata-cakra, 355 

andkhyam anabhivyaktam, 2? 

anadmayam, 402 ; 

andrambha, 416 

andsrava, 22 

andtman, 6 

anekatd, 370 

anekdnta, 389 

anekdntha, 391 

Anger, 267, 333, 273, 409, 492, 497, 
499, 509-511 
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Angry, 367 

anila, 330 

Animal, 359, 513 

Animate, 359 360 

Aniruddha, 543 545 

antrvacantyam nilddt, 111 

anirvacantyata 155 

anirvacanh ata-tacana, 10§ 

antreacaniya, 89 117, 203, 224 

anrvacya, 35, W11 

anirvacyalt a, 194 

amrvacya airdya 109 

anitya, 22”, 120 

anttya-sama, 380 n 4 

amyata-vipaka 249 

Anhle-bones, 284 

Annam Bhatta, 82 » 

Annihilation, 266 

Annotations, 87 

anrta, 383 

antahkarana-caitanyayor atkyddhy dsat, 
206 

antahkaranas, 34, 50, 56, 65, 72,757, 
76, 77, 88, 8g n , 191, 104-106, 109, 
113, 114, 206-210, 217, 268, 292, 
295, 306 344, 452, 4847 1 

antahkarana-utststa, 33 

antahkarandvacchinnam cattany am, 206 

antah-sausiryam, 407 

antartksam, 292 1 

Antaryami-bradhmand, 251 

antaryamin, 215, 537 

Antecedence, 160, 172 

Antipathy, 24, tor, 245, 248, 267, 409, 
412-414, 490 498, 499 

antrebhyah, 2&8 

anubandha, 338 n , 302" 389, 497 

anubandhya, 338 n 

anubhava, 149 

Anubhava-dipika, 78 

Anubhava-uldsa, 57 7 

Anubhavananda, 58, 86 

anubhutt, 199 

anubhiitt-svabhdava, 471% 

Anubhitisvardpacarya, 116, 192, 194 

anumata, 389, 391 

anumdna, 139, 194, 373) 376, 379, 398, 
4orn 

anupadhd, 505 

anupalubdhi-sama, 380" 4 

anupasaya, 397 

Anupatala, 300 

anus, 296, 426 

anusayo, 497 

anutpatit-sama, 380M 4 

anuvrtta, 63 

anu-vyavuasdya, 151 

anuyoga, 384 
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anuyojya, 384 

aniikya, 287.1 

Anvaya-prakasika, 56 

anvaya-vyatireki, 400 n. 

anvaya - vyatireki - sadhya - visesam 
vady-abhimatam sddhayati, 121 

Anvayartha-prakasikd, 116 

anvayi, 400 1. 

anvitabhidhana-vdda, 227 

anyatha-khyati, 87 n., 204, 222 

anya piirvdpiirva-bhrama-samskdrah, 
109 

anyedyuh, 297 

anyonya-milat-komala-saddala, 257 

anyonydadbhava, 122, 131, 132 

angam eva alpatvadd upangam, 273 

anganam, 496 

Angiras, 281, 544 

Angirasa-kalpa, 283 

angulayah, 285 

Arnguttara-nikdya, 394 

ankura, 169 

antianam, 498 

anu, 261 

anu-hrasva, 189 

anu-hrasva measure, 190 

anuhrasva parimdna, 189 

anda, 322 n. 

ap, 75, 501 

apacit, 298 1.7 

apadesa, 389, 391 

apagataisanah, 245 

apahnava-vacana, 105 

apaisuna, 510 

apara, 360, 379 

aparam ojas, 343 1”. 

apard prakrti, 465 

aparicchinnalambanakara, 23 

aparoksa, 6, 63, 105 

aparoksa-pratiti-virodhdat, 194 

aparoksa-vyavahdra-yogya, 149 

Aparoksdnubhava, 78 

Aparoksanubhiti, 80 

apa-siddhanta, 389 n. 

Apasmiara, 431 

apavarga, 44, 248 

apavarja, 389, 391 

apdna, 258-260, 291, 311, 332, 373, 
448, 449, 455 

apdna vdayu, 355 

apdndya suahd, 448 

apanga, 342, 351 

apdrthaka, 384, 385, 388, 389 7. 

apekhd, 496 

apeksa, 95 

apeksd-buddhti, 157, 158 

Aperture, 354 ., 355, 356 

Apoha-siddhi, 49 
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@ posteriori, 517 

Apparatus, 180 

Apparent reality, 4 

Appaya Dikgita, 10, 11, 17, 44, 47, 49, 
52-56, 79, 82 %., 106 7., 108, 216 7., 
218, 219: his date, lineage and 

works, 218 ff. 

Appearance, 3, 5, 8, 13, 20-22, 28, 
31, 37, LOX, 105, 109, 194, 195, 232, 
235, 236, 239, 252, 371, 438, 517; 
of unity, 65 

Appetites, 493 

Appetitive desire, 501 

Appreciation, 512 

Apprehension, 22 

apradhdna, 379 

apramd, 128 

apramdda, 595 

apratibhd, 389 n. 

apratyak, 63 

aprapta-kala, 389 n. 

aprdpta-prarthand, 412 

aprdptayoh praptih samyogah, 158 

a priori, 517 

apsarah, 228 


apiirva, 80 
apirva-vidhi, 46 
Araya, 300 

arbuda, 286 n. 3, 314 
arcd, 537 


Ardent desire, 497 

ardha-supta-prabuddha, 264 

ardhanjali-parimdna, 343 7. 

Argument, 18, 26 7., 29, 278, 37€ 

arhatattva, 248 

Aristanemi, 229 

Arjuna, 487, 489, 500, 502, 507, 
508, 512, 516, 518, 525, 529-532, 
545 

Armpits, 326 7. 

Arnava-varnana, 126 

Q@roga, 3347. 

arpana, 452 

Arrogant, 510 

Arégas, 430 

Arteries, 256 7., 289, 290 

artha, 327, 34°, 3591 479, 482, 485 

artha-kriyd-kdritva, 32, 108 

artha-kriyd-samarthya, 183 

artha-kriyd-sdmarthya-sativam, 30 2. 

artha-pradpakatva, 137 

artha-prapti, 384 

Artha-sdstra, 274, 541 

arthavati, 20 

arthdntara, 388, 389 n. 

arthapatti, 18, 389, 391 

arthdpatti-sama, 380 n. 4, 382 n. 

Artificial process, 358 
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Arunadatta, 429, 434 

arund, 291, 344 n. 

asamprajfidta, 250 

asamsargdgraha, 154, 155 

Asanga, 164 

asanga, 268 

asanga-bhavand, 264 

asanga-sastrena, 524 

a-sarva-gaia, 410 

asat, 1§5, 373 

G-Sal- Rdrya-Udda, 49, 049, Gy 507 

asat-khydtt, 87 n. 

asdtmya-arthdgama, 416 

Ascetic, 373; hfe, 508; postures, 489 

Asceticism, 229, 267, 508 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, 205 

asmitd, 414 

aspanda, 265 

Aspects, 238 

Aspiration, 497 

Ass, 160, 386 n. 

Assembly, 378 

Assimilation, 331 

Associated, 501 

Association, 15, 21, 25, 34, 156, 169, 
183, 188, 195, 239, 321, 358, 369, 
375, 451, 452, 456, 500 

asteya, 505 

asthi, 317, 328 

asthi-mamsa-maya, 257 

asthira, 230, 241 

ast1, 386 n. 

Astragalus, 284 7. 3 

Astringent, 358, 359 

Astrology, 436 

Astronomy, 49 

asukha, 422 

asukham dyuh, 277 

asura, 314, 535, 539 

Asura-veda, 274 n. 3 

asiiyd, 413 

asvddu, 358 

asubha, 341% 

asuddha, 36 

Aévattha, §24 

Aévattha tree, 523, 524 

astakd, 292 

asta-siddhi, 427 

Astinga Ayur-veda, 276 

Asfanga-hrdaya 364 n., 436 

Astdnga - hrdaya - ndma - vadiryaka- 

hdsya, 436 

Asidnga-hydaya-samhita, 425» 
434 

Astdnga-hrdaya-urtti, 436 

Astaiga-samgraha, 263, 274 n- 3, 284 
N. 3, 304 2.1, 357 m. 1, 328) 329 7., 
433 


432- 
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asfanga-yoga, 453-455 

asthivantau, 285 

asthivat, 285 n. 4 

Atala, 76 

Atharva, 274, 390 

Atharvan texts, 299 

Atharvanic charms, 281 

Atharvanic hymns, 289 

Atharvanic rites, 283, 294 

Atharva-sikhd Upamsad, 449 

Athama- trax. Unamsarl, 4A 

Atharva- Veda, 273-275, 277-280, 283, 
284, 288, 290, 291, 293-295, 3or, 
331, 340, 343 1., 344-346, 364, 486, 
536, 539; as Atharva and Angiras, 
281, Ayur-veda an updnga of it, 273; 
Ayur-veda its upaveda, 274; diseases 
and their symptoms in, 301 ff.; 
diseases mentioned in, 296 ff ; dis- 
tinguishes /urd and dhamant, 3447 ; 
head and brain in, 340; its bone 
system critically compared and con- 
trasted with that of Caraka, Susruta, 
Vagbhata, 284 ff ; 1ts contents as 
arranged by Bloomfield, 295 ff., 1ts 
principal contents, 281 ff ; 1ts prob- 
able priority to Rg-veda, 280, 281; 
its relation with Ayur-veda, 275, 1ts 
sakhds, 283 ff ; its theory of vdyus, 
291, 292, On sud and dhamani, 
289 ff , rivalry between drugs and 
charms in, 293 ff; theory of the 
origin of diseases in, 299 ff ; vdyu, 
pitta and kapha in, 331, what nddt 
means in, 345 

Atharva- V edu ond Gopatha-Brahmana, 
295 n.1, zg6n,.1 

Atharvaveda in Kashmir, 283 n. 

Atharvangirasah, 281 

atidesa, 389, 391 

atukrantadveksana, 389, 392 

atumiltra, 296 

atirtkta, 388 

atsayddhana, 183 

atryoga, 320, 321, 405 

atindriya, 347, 366 

atisdra, 296, 430 

Aitta-kdla, 387 

Atomic, 367, changes, 194; measure, 
189, theory, 151, 189 

Atoms, 20, 25, 157, 187-190, 193, 199, 
306, 371 

Atrt, 399, 401, 429 

Attachment, 24, 101, 243, 304, 412—- 
414, 489, 490, 497-499, 501, 503, 
504, 507, 510, 513, 513, $14, 516, 
521-523 

Attention, 23, 24 
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Attentive reflection, 24 

Attock, 429 

‘Attractions, 239 

atyantdsat, 194 

atthanga-sila, 498 

Auditory organ, 344 

Auditory sense, 374 

Aufrecht, Th., 435, 439 

aupacartka, 328, 329 

Aupadhenava, 424 

Aupadhenava-tantra, 435 

aupamya, 377, 379 

aupapaduka, 308 

Aurabhra, 424 

Auricular, 353 

Auspicious rites, 281 

Austerities, 441 

ausadha, 295 

ausadht, 359 

ausnya, 362 n. 

Authenticity, 78 

Autumn, 335, 370 

Autumnal fever, 299 

avabhdsint, 317 

avaccheda, 105 

avacchedakatd, 124 

avaccheda-vdda, 106 

avacchinna, 96 

Avadhani Yajv4, 218 n. 

avadh, 508 

avastha, 44 

avastu, 202, 203 

avayavt, 187 

avedanam, 265 

avedyatva, 149, 150 

avedyatve satyaparoksa - vyavahara - 
yogyatvam, 149 n. 

Averrhoa acida, 360 n. 

Aversion, 335, 515 

Aviddhakarna, 172 

avidyamana, 5 

avidyd, 5,6, 8,9, 12, 13, 44, 48, 50, 72, 
73, 84, 85, 88-90, 98, 99, 104, 
105, rog-rrr, rr7, 158, 148, 187, 
204-206, 209, 221, 234, 249, 304, 
414, 415, 479, 498, 499, de- 
scribed as saktz by Gaudapada, 8; 
in neither of its senses can be 
material cause, 12; 1ts meanings, 12; 
nature of its causality according to 
Anandabodha, also according to 
Vacaspan’s Brahma-tattva-samtksd, 
12; not psychological ignorance, but 
special technical category, 12; Pad- 
mapada's mterpretation regarding 
the creative power of, 9; so called 
because of its unintelligibility, 12 
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auidyd-dvitaya, 109 

awndyd-dvitaya-sarivasya, 109 

avidyd maya mthyd-pratyaya iti, 84 

avuidyd-mvyzitti, 85 

aviayd-potency, 10 

aurdyd-saluta-brakhmopddanam, 11 

avidyd stuff, 104 

auidyd-saktt, 9, 203 

avidyopddana-bheda-vadins, go 

ava, 498 

avyfdatartha, 389 n 

auindbhava, 140, 376, 330 

avisamvddt, 136 

avisesa-sama, 380 n 4, 3827, 

avisaya, 6 

auitikkama, 500 

avyabhicart, 136, 381 7. 

avyabhicart anubhavah, 135 

avyakta, 43, 104, 263, 357, 358, 462, 
463, 47, 471, 473, 476, 519, 525, 
539, 533 

avyakto vyakta-karmd, 263 

avyapadesatmda, 234 

avyapadesya, 265, 374, 401 

Avyayatman  Bhagavat 
198 

avydkria, 23m, 104 

avydpya-vurttitva-visesito, 158 

Awaking consciousness, 19 

Awareness, 13, 14, 17-20, 25-30, 31 7. 
32, 63-65, 67, 68, 7O, 71, 73, 17, 
1x18, 134, 151, 197, 201, 206, 211, 
212, 214; of blue, 27 

Ayodhya, 230 

ayoga, 321, 405 

ayuta-siddha, 191 

ayuta-siddhatva, 191 

abhdsa, 252 

@bhicadrtka, 281 

Abhoga, 52, 108 

acarya, 420 

Acarya Diksita, 218 

Ac&rya Jetar, 49 

Acaryasiirt, r71 

Gcchddya, 112 

dGdana-gantho, 496 

ddhdra, 113, 144 

adhara-cakra, 355, 356 

Adigira, 126 

Gdityas, 292 N , §35, 549 


Payyapada, 


dgama, 304 
ama-pramdnya, 542 n. 2, 546, 
547 ; 
Agama-sdstra-vivarana, 78 
aghdto, 497 


Ggneya, 313, 329 2., 359 
ahare patikiila-saifid, 501 
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Ahrika, 172 

Gjfid-cakra, 353 "., 355, 356 

dkdnksd, 496 

Gkdsa, 74, 75, 104, 160, 194, 204, 235, 
244, 302, 312, 318, 360, 362, 367, 
371, 374, 379 

Gkdsa-dhatu, 307 

Akasagotto, 276 

Akasa tan-matra, 245 

Gkasdimaka, 359 

Gkiita, 481, 482 

dlambana, 29, 155 

Alamvdyana-samhita, 435 

dlaya-vijfidna, 22, 24 

Glayo, 497 

Glocaka, 304, 341 

dlocaka-pitta, 342 

dma-garbha, 322, 

amalaka, 294 

Amalananda, 82 

amasaya, 330, 331 

dnanda, 223 

Anandabodha, 50, 51, 70, 89 7., 92, 
116, 117, 124, 148 n., 194, 196; his 
doctrine ofavidyd probably borrow- 
ed from Mandana, 90; as inspirer 
of many later works of Vedanta, 118; 
his date and works, 116; hisinterpre- 
tation of the nature of the self, 118; 
his refutation of “difference,” 116, 
117; his view of the nature of avidyd, 


117 

Anandabodha Bhattarakicarya, 12, 49, 
69, 147 1. 

Anandabodhendra, 231 

Anandabodhendra Bhiksu, 259 7. 2 

Anandabodhendra Sarasvati, 231 

Ananda-dipa, 57 n. 

Ananda-dipa-ftka, 57 n. 

Anandagiri, 43 ., 83, 103, 124, 192, 

_ 193, 344 

Anandajfiana, 17”., 43, 49-51, 78-81, 
92, 100, 116, 1t9, 124, 172, 189, 
192, 194, 196, 205, 210, 439; con« 
tents of his work Tarka-samgraha, 
193, 194; his criticism of Ny&ya- 
Vaisegika categories, 193, 194; his 
interpretation of the indescribable- 
ness of world-appearance and ajfid- 
na, 194, 195; hie teachers, 192; his 
works, 192 

Ananda-lahart, 79 

Ananda-lahart-tari, 79 

Ananda-mandakint, 225 

Anandapirna, 52, 57, &3, 87 7., 103, 
123, 1267. 

Anandatirtha, 442 
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Ananda-vardhana, 126 n. 

Anandanubhuva, 57 n. 

Anandasgrama, 196 

Anandatman, 58, 86 

antariksa, 357 

Anviksiki, 390, 392 

Afijaneya, 443 

Gpah, 292 n. 

apta, 2Bo, 373 

aptopadesa, 373, 376, 377 

apya, 359 

arambhakam, 429 n. 

Grjava, §05 n., §10, 544 

Arsa-Ramdayana, 231 

Grtava, 333 

Grtavdh, 292 n. 

artht bhavand, 480 

Arunikopanisad, 252 n. 

Aryadeva, 51, 124, 164, 165 

Arya-drdhasaya-pariprccha, 5 

Arya-vidyd-sudhd-kara, 112 n, 

asana, 454, 455 

dsanga, 44 

dsattt, 497 

asayo, 497 

asd, 496 

aspada, 7 

dsrava, 296 

assasa, 459 

astika, 420 

astikya, 505 n. 

Asadhara, 434 

Gsraya, 19, 23, 85, 357 

dsraya-bhiltah, 59 n. 

Asrega, yoo 

Asvaldyana-Srauta-siitra, 394 

Asvinl, 432 

Asadhavarman, 428 

Atanka-dipana, 434 

ativahika sartra, 305 

Atma-bodha, 79, 81 

Atma-bodha-vydkhydna, 81 n., 103 

Gtma-dharmopacdrah, 21 1. 

Gtma-janindriydani, 310 

Atma-jiidnopadesa, 78 

Atma-jfianopadesa-tikd, 193 

Gtma-khyati, 87 n. 

dtma-mdna, 24 

dtman, 8, 21, §8, 149, 194, 238, 302, 
307 7. 5, 309, 310, 405, 444, 445, 
472, 518 

dtmanah samvutd-ritpatva, 
151 

dtma-samavayt visaya-prakdso jfidnam, 
197 

dtma-sneha, 24 

Atmasukha, 232 
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Atmasvarilpa, 52 n. 
Gtma-saktyd, 330 
Gtma-vinigraha, 513 
Atmdanatma-viveka, 79 
Atméarpana-stava, 219 
atmdsrayatva, 17 
Gtmdvalokana, 442 
Atmopadesa-vidhi, 79 


Atreya, 277, 308, 310, 327, 333, 395, 


424 

Atreya bhiksu, 395 

Atreya-Caraka, 284, 293, 205 

Atreya-Caraka school, 289 

Atreya Gautama, 394 

Atreya Punarvasu, 276 n., 357, 432 

dvarana, 22, 73 

Gvarana-sakti, 74 

@varanatuat, 197 

Gvartta, 351 

ayatana, 395, 498 

ayadma, 348 n. 
yur-veda, 258 n., 273-276, 278, 280, 
288, 293, 295, 320, 328 n., 3547., 
357, 365, 366, 371, 372, 383, 385, 


387, 389, 390, 392, 393, 395, 396, 
398, 399, 402, 422, 423, 436; an 
upaveda of Atharva-Veda, 274; a 


part of Atharva-Veda, 278; aper- 
tures of the dhamanis in, 359; appli- 


cation of inductive methods for the 


discovery of cause in Caraka, 396 ff.; 


are vdyu, pitta and kapha only 


hypothetical entities? 336 ff.; as a 
science of life, 277; a separate Veda 
superior to the other Vedas, 274, 275; 


a veddnga, 274; brain the centre of 


manas in, according to Bhela, 340; 
brain the seat of sensations, 346; 
Caraka school closely associated with 


Atharva-Veda, 278, 279; Caraka’s 
view of nddi, sirad, dhamant and 
srotas as ducts, 346 ff.; categories 
of Caraka and Vaisesika, 369-372; 
causes of things according to Sué- 
ruta, 372; circulation of dhdtu in 


growth, 322, 323; cognitive cur- 
rents in, 347; constructive and de- 


structive operations of vdyu, pitta 


and kapha, 339; control of body 
and mind, 419, 420; Drdhabala’s 
distinction of grads and dhamanis, 
348 7.; dhamantis in relation to cog- 
nition according to Susruta, 351 


ff.; dhdtu-mala in, 331; different 
functions of vdyu, pitta and kapha, 
337, 338; different kinds of ducts in, 
347; dispute, methods of, 377 ff.; 


disputes, terms of, 379 ff.; disturb- 


ance of dosas according to seasons, 
335; divergent views on the develop- 
ment of the foetus referred to in 
Caraka-samhitd, 307, 308 ; divergent 
views regarding vdyu as narrated in 
Caraka, 332 ff.; doga as prakrti, 334; 
dravya, rasa, viryc, vipadka, pra-~ 
bhava, 362-366; early references to, 
276, 277; epidemics caused by col- 
lective evil effects, 408 ff.; equili- 
brium of dhdtus, 327; ethical posi- 
tion of Caraka, 418 ; fallacies, 380 ff, ; 
foetal development in Susruta and 
Caraka, its different stages, 313 ff.; 
formation of foetus in Caraka, Sug- 
ruta and Vagbhata, 302-304; free- 
dom of will in, 411; Ayur-veda, 
function of dhamanis in, according to 
Susruta, 350 ff.; function of the dif- 
ferent ducts, 347 ff.; future life, be- 
lief in, 406; good, conception of, 
404, 405; good life and happy life, 
422, 423; good life in Caraka, 418 ff.; 
good of the body and of the mind, 
418, 419; heart in the Upanisads 
contrasted with, 344; heart the vital 
centre of the prdnas in, 340; hetu- 
vidya in Caraka, 395; inference in, 
compared with Nydya and Sam- 
khya, 399, 400; is beginningless,274; 
its relation with Atharva-Vedu, 275; 
its theory of dhatu-sdmya and dhdtu- 
vaisamya, 319 ff.; its unbroken tradi- 
tion, 274; jati fallacy, conception 
of, compared with Nyaya, 380-382; 
yuktt, misrepresentation by Santarak- 
sita, 376; yukte pramdna of, 3753 
yukti pramana refuted by Santarak- 
sita, 375, 376; life, its definition, 
367; literature, 422 ff., 435; manas 
and the senses, 367; manas, its 
theory, 366, 367; meaning of ojas in, 
343 7.; medical discussions in, 378; 
nddi, siré and dhamani as ducts in, 
345, 346; natural place of vdyu, pitta 
and kapha, 331, 336; nature of pitta, 
339, 331; necessity of logical tricks 
in, 401, 402; number of sérd, sratas 
and dhamani according to Susruta, 
349; number of “rds in, according 
to Suéruta, 352; number of sndyus 
in, according to SuSruta, 352; origin 
in the knowledge of hetu and linga, 
395; Origin of the world, Susruta on, 
410; param and aparam ojas in, 343; 
perception, obstruction of, 377; per- 
ception theory of, 373, 374; period 
of life in, 402; possible existence of 
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a pre-Caraka literature of it, 277, 
prayfiaparddha, according to Caraka, 
416, 417, pramdnas in, 373 , prdna in, 
263, principles of growth, 321, 322, 
psychological theortes of perception 
of Bhela in, 341, psycho-physical 
parallelism in, according to Caraha, 
339; rasas, their number, 557-359, 
rasas, their origin, 359, 360, rebirth, 
nature of, determined by past hfe, 
406, 407, rebirth, proofs of, 407, 
408, relation of head and heart in, 
343, right conduct, rules of, ac- 
cording to Caraka, 420 ff , samyog:- 
purusa, its conception, 365, safcaya 
and prakopa of dosas 335, scheme 
of life in Caraka, 415, acat of prdna 
according to Caraka, 342, secretory 
character of vayu, prtta and kapha, 
338, self and the body, 368, self 
and knowledge, 368, self and manas, 
369, self and the transcendent self 
(parah Gtma), 368 , self in association 
with manas, 373, self, nature of, ac- 
cording to Susruta, 410, sorrows, 
cause of, according to Caraka 415, 
416, soul, conception of 372,special 
categories in Caraha, 389, special 
categories in Susruta, 389 ff , springs 
of action and right conduct in, 405, 
springs of action in Caraka com- 
pared with those of other systems, 
4tr ff, substance and qualities 
360-362, subtle body and self nm 
Caraka, 310, Susruta and Samkhya, 
372, SuSruta’s distinction of sirds 
and dhamanis, 348 ff, Susrutas 
views regarding brain as the seat of 
cognitive and conative nerves, 342, 
synonyms for srotas, 348 _ , the com- 
bination of the dosas in different re- 
lations, 338, the organs 1n relation 
to the ducts, 348, theory of dhdtus 
and upa-dhdtus, 322-324, theory of 
dosa according to Susruta, 329, 330, 
theory of the formation of the body, 
334; theory of kayma in, compared 
with other theories of karma 402- 
404, theory of mala-dhdatus, 325 ft , 
theory of prabhava, 323 , three classes 
of inference in Caraka, 398, 399, 
transgressions (prajrdparddha) the 
obstacle to good life, m Caraka, 421, 
422; transmigration cetermined by 
dhavma and adharma, 411, ultsmate 
healing m, 415, upange of Atharva- 
Veda, 273, validity or the Vedas 
established through it 279, 280, 
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views of the different Upanisads 
regarding the nadis contrasted with, 
345, Vayu, prtta and kapha and theit 
operations im the building of the 
body, 334 ff , what 1s its nature? 
276 

Ayur-veda-dipikd, 274 2,275 0 , 302, 
431 

Ayur-veda-rasdyana, 434 

Ayur-veda-siitra, 436 

dyuso ’nuurtts pratyaya-bhiita, 333 

ayusyant, 295 


Backbite, 510 

Backbone, 286 

Bad, 246, deeds, 411 

Badness, 507 

Badiga, 316, 357 

baesaza, 295 n 1 

haesazya, 295 1 

bahu-sruta, 8s 

Balabhadia Bhattacirya, 225 » 

Baladeva, 539 

Baladeva, Vidyabhusana, 443 

Balance 326 

balt, 278 

Balkh, 357 

bandha, 232, 234, 267 

Bandhaka-tantra, 435 

bandhanam, 497 

bandho, 497 

Barren woman, 234 

Basic concept of mind, 24 

Basic entity, 23 ” 

Basis, 11, 29, of truth, 12 

Battle 505 

Battle-field, 522 

Badarayana, 45, 260, his philosopny, 
42, his philosophy 1s some kind of 
bheddbheda-vada of smmanence in 
vranscendence, 42 

bdaha, 222 

badhakas tarkah, 141 

bahu, 285 n 6, 338 

Balabhadra, 55 

Balagopala, 73 

Balagopala Yogindra, 78 

Balakrsnadasa, 78 

Balavatara-tarka, 49 

Balhika, 298 n 4, 316 

Bana, 550 

Baspacandra, 428, 431 

Beard, 325 

Begmnuingless, 12, 193, 217, 454, autd- 
ya, 48, contact, 158, series, 184; 
time, 249 

Being, 10, 36, 46, 148, 203, 234, 238, 
501 
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Being-non-being, 234 

Benares, 429 

Bengal, 126, 225 n. 

Besnayar, 539 

Bhadanta Yogasena, 184 

Bhadra, 284 

Bhadrakapya, 316, 357 
Bhadrasaunaka, 427 

bhaga, 285 7.7 

bhagandara, 276 
Bhagavad-bhakti-rasdyana, 225 
Bhagavad-gttd, 79, 442 
Bhagavad-gitd-bhdsya, 439 
Bhagavad-gita-bhasya-vivarana, 439 
Bhagavad-gitd-bhdsya-vyakhyd, 439 
Bhogavad-gitda-giidhartha-dipikd, 225 
Bhagavad-gita-hetu-nirnaya, 443 
Bhagavad-gitd-laksébharana, 443 
Bhagavad-gitd-praditpa, 443 
Bhagavad-gitd-prakdsa, 443 
Bhagavad-gttd-rahasya, 550, 551 7.1 
Bhagavad-gitartha-samgraha, 443 
Bhagavad-gitartha-samgraha-tikd, 439 
Bhagavad-gitdrtha-sdra, 443 
Bhagavad-gitd-sdra, 443 
Bhagavad-gitad-sdra-samgraha, 443 
Bhagavad-gitd-tdtparya-nirnaya, 442 
Bhagavat, 539-542; and Visnu, 539, 


540 

bhagasthi, 285 n.7 

bhaisajya, 293, 295 

bhakti, 226, 442, 439, 531, 532, 534 

Bhakti-rasdyana, 226 

bhaktir ddesyd, 278 

Bhakti-sdmdnya-nirilpana, 225 

bhakti~yoga, 440, 441, 451 

Bhandarkar, R. G., 540, 543, 548 

Bharadvaja, 229, 308, 395, 399 

Bharata, 427 

Bhartrhari, 171 

Bhartrprapafica, 1, 36, 43, 44, 100; 
his philosophy of bhedabheda, 43 

Bhattacarya Sivaprasad, 232 

Bhattacharya, B., zon., 172. 

Bhatta Ananda, 264 

Bhatta Kallata, 263 

Bhatta Narahari, 425 

Bhatta Raghava, 122, 123 

Bhatfoj! Dikgita, 54, 55, 217, 219 

bhautiki, 334 

bhava, 498 

Bhavabhiti, 111, 112 

Bhavadasa, 87 n. 

Bhavan&tha, 126 7. 

Bhavinisahaiya, 434 

Bhavya, 164 

Bhagavata, 251, 544-547, 552; and the 
ekdntins, 545; sect, 545 ff. 
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Bhdgavata-purdna, 220, 532, 542 

Bhdgavata - purdna - prathama - $loka - 
oydkhyd, 225 

Bhigavatism, 550 

bhdjana-loka-sannivesa-vijfiapti, 23 

Bhdluki-tantra, 435 

Bhamatt, 11, 25 7., 29, 36, 52, 56, 
82, 106-109, III, 171, 215 7., 220, 
222 7., 269 n. 2, 427 

Bhdmatt-tilaka, 52 n., 108 

Bhamatt-vildsa, 108 

Bhdmati-vyakhyd, 108 

Bhanujt Diksita, 55 

Bhanumatt, 362, 363 n., 425, 435 

Bharadvaja-samhita, 431 

Bharadvajiyas, 540 

bhara-hara, 62 

Bhadra-hdra-sittra, 61 

Bhirata legend, 552 

bhdratt sthana, 355 

Bharati Tirtha, §2 ”., 81, 216.2. 

Bhargava, 431 

Bhasa, 394, $50 

Bhasarvajfia, 122 

Bhaskara, 43 7., 193, 201, 427, 428 

Bhaskara Bhatta, 435 

Bhiaskara Diksita, 56 

Bhasurdnanda, 79 

Bhasd-pariccheda, 263 n. 1 

Bhdasya-bhava-prakasika, 148 n. 

Bhdsya-ditpikd, 103 

Bhdsya-tippana, 78 

Bhasyartha-nydya-mald, 81 

Bhatja-cintamani, 515 

Bhai Sastri, rr n. 

bhava, 193, 412 

Bhdava-dipika, 443 

bhdva-mdtra, 19 

Bhavamiéra, 435 

bhavand, 235, 480-482 

bhdvand-mdtra-sdra, 235 

Bhavand-viveka, 87 n. 

Bhava-prakésa, 263, 288n.1, 433, 
435, 436 

Bhdva-prakasika, 79 

bhdva-riipa, 105, 114 

Bhdva-suddhi, 87 n. 

Bhava-tattva-prakdsikd, 98, 148 

bhdvatva, 142 

Bhavaviveka, 164, 165 

bhdvdbhévayor dvayor api paraspara- 
pratiksepitmakatvdt, 142 

bhdvadvaita, 85 

Bhavartha-dipikd, 79 

Bhavivikta, 172 

bheda, 92, 116, 218, 401 n. 

Bheda-dhikkéra, 51, 54, 55, 
218 


216, 
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Bheda-dhikkara-satkriyd, 51, 55 

Bheda-dhikkéra-satkriyojjvalé, 51 

bheddbheda, 44, 46, 201, 202; earliest 
references to, 43; philosophy of 
Bhartrprapafica, 43 

bhedabheda-véda, 42, 43 

Bhela, 285 2.6, 340, 341, 395, 432; 
his peycho-physiological theories, 
340 ff. 

Bhela-samhitd, 432 

bhesaja, 275, 295, 370 

Bhesaja-kalpa, 432, 436 

bhesajani, 281 

bhtksu, 505 

Bhigma, 543 

bhoga-gandham pcrityajet, 267 

Bhoja, 324 n., 427, 428, 435 

Bhoja-tantra, 435 

bhoktr, 244 

Bhrama-ghna, 432 

bhrajaka, 303, 330, 351 

bhruvor madhye, 449 n. 2 

bhrnga-rdja, 297 

Bhusunda, 257 

Bhuvah, 76 

Bhuvanasundara Siri, 120, 123 

Bhih, 76 

bhitmt, 292 n. 

bhitta, 261, 282, 392 n, 2, 3147., 315, 
319, 334, 37% 

bhita-hitatva, 505 

bhitta-prakrti, 197 

bhilta-sksmath, 331 

bhitta-vidyd, 276, 425 

bhiita-vikdra, 358 1. 

bhiltdtman, 303, 304, 415 

bhiitesu dayd, 510 

Bibliotheca Indica, 344 n. 

Bile, 276, 317, 325 

Bilious fever, 298 

Billows, 329 

Binding, 497 

Biomotor, 261, 515; forces, 75, 259, 
262; functions, 104 

Birth, 498, 512, 519 

Bitter, 242, 337 ”., 357, 359 

ba, 235 

byankuravat, 257 

Blackness, 238 

Bladder, 280, 290, 336, 348, 351 

Blame, 512 

Blind, 309 

Blindness, 433, 342 

Bliss, 46, 450, 504; of mind, 513 

Blissfulness, 223 

Blood, 282, 298, 304, 307, 313, 317, 
318, 322-324, 329-331, 335, 347, 
349, 352, 361, 372; currents, 348 
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Bloomfield, 276 ., 295 ‘ 

Blue, 13, 19, 26, 27, 29, 30-32, 71, 
117, 176, 330, 344; 349; awareness, 
70, 7k 

Boastfulness, 373 

Bodha-sara, 57 

Bodha-vidhi, 79 

bodhatmaka, 265 

Bodhayana, 43, 251 

Bodhdyana-Grhya-sesa-siitra, 550 

Bodhdyana- Pity-medha-siltra, 550 

Bodhendra, 79 

Bodht-carydvatdra-panyikd, 4 n., 501 

Bodhisattva, 513 

Bodiless emancipation, 252 

Bodily, 500; exercises, 419 

Body, 248, 261, 320, 325, 327, 331, 
349, 352, 365, 387, 447, 469, 498, 
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Body-building, 338 

Bolling, 289, 299, 301 7. 2 

Bond, 497 

Bondage, 174, 181, 187, 204, 232, 246, 
252, 267, 415, 470, 488, 497, 520 

Bone, 278, 279, 317, 324, 348, 352; 
channels, 448 

Bony materials, 347 

“ Bower Manuscripts,” 435 

brahma-bhilta, 474, 475 

brahma-bhiiya, 474 

brahma-caitanya, 77 

brahma-cakra, 353 1. 

brahma-carya, 505 

Brahmacarin, 282, 449, 505 

Brahmadatta, 99 

Brahmadeva, 427, 428 

Brahmagraha, 300 

Brahmahood, 37, 55, 81, 92, 450, 475, 
477) 3513 

Brahma-jdla-sutta, 394 

Brahma-knowledge, 43, 47, 56, 85, 
87, 100, 115, 203, 204, 223, 227, 
252 

Brahman, 1,2, 8, 10, 11, 16, 28, 36-39, 
41, 42, 45-48, 51, 73, 80, 84, 88, go, 
96, 99-102, 104-106, 110, E52-345, 
138, 126, 128, 156, 163, 168, 170, 
199, 191, 195, 196, 202, 203, 205, 
255, 217, 221, 222, 234, 236~238, 
240, 243-245, 265, 271, 275, 340, 
386, 437, 439, 44°, 448, 450, 454, 
473-475, 485, 486, 494, 495, 514, 
523, 524, §30, 533, 534, 538, 548; 
nature of causality, 10, 11 

Brahma na jagat-kdranam, 84 

Brahmanandin, 43 1. 

brahma-nadi, 354, 356 

brakman-consciousness, 77 
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Brahma-nirvdna, 474 

Brahmano mukhe, 474 

Brahma-parinama-vdda, 43 

Brahma-prakastkd, 49, 82 n. 

brahma-randhra, 353 n., 356 

Brahma-rdaksasa, 282 

Brahma-siddht, 83, 84, 86-88, 92, 93, 
95, 98, 106, 117, 110 ”., 112, 178, 
198, 199 

Brahma-siddhi-tikd, 45, 83 

Brahma-siddiu-vydkhya-ratna, 83 

Brahma-stuti, 148 n. 

Brahma-siitra, 2, 5, 6, 8, 25, 28, 29, 
43 7., 46, 56, 82, 92, 103, 108 n,, 
148 n., 189, 196, 204, 205, 218, 220, 
246 n., 250", 251, 391, 495, 549; 
discussion as to whether it pro- 
fesses pure monism or bhedabheda, 
44 ff.; does not support Sankara’s 
philosophy, 2 

Brahma-sitra-bhdsya, 30, 80, 81, 
148 7. 

Brahma-sitra-bhdsya-vydakhyd, 82 n. 

Brahma - sittra - bhdsydrtha - samgraha, 
82 n. 

Brahma-sitra-diptka, 82 

Brahma-siitra-vurtt:, 82 

Brahma-sittro-panydsa, 82 n. 

Brahma-tattva-prakasikd, 82 n. 

Brahma-tattva-samiksd, 12 

Brahma-tattva-samhitoddipant, 45 n. 

Brahma-vatvarta, 274, 432, 433 n. 

Brahmavada, 283 

Brahma-Veda, 280 n. 

brahma-mcara, 56 

Brahma-vuidydbharana, 56, 82 n. 

brahma-vihdara, 460, 501 

Brahmavyyfidna, 54 

brahma-yajiia, 487 

Brahma, 197, 229, 245, 274, 423, 519, 
539, 546 . 

Brahminanda Giri, 443 

Brahminanda Sarasvati, 54, 57 7.,777., 
79, 81, 82, 251 7., 252 2. 

Brahmananda-uildsa, 57 n. 

Brahmananda Yati, 82 

Brahmin Sutiksna, 230 

Brahmopamsat, 251 

Brain, 340, 353 7., 356 

Bravery, 502 

Erahmanas, 292, 295 n. 1, 301, 420 

Brahmins, 228, 469, 488, 498, 502, 504, 
505-507, 512, §13, 539 

Breast, 286 

Breath, 259 

Breath-control, 268, 444, 447, 448, 
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Breathing activity, 75 
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Breathing forth, 259 

Breath-regulation, 256 

Breeding, 505 

Broken, 337, 338 

Bronchi, 286 2. 2 

Bronchual tubes, 289 n. 3 

Bronchitis, 386 

Brow, 287 

Brhad-aranyaka-bhasya-pika, 193 

Brhad-aranyaka-bhasya-varttika - jika, 
193 

Brhad-dranyaka Upanisad, 1, 73, 78, 
83, 253, 259 2. 3, 260, 288 n. 1, 344, 
345, 391, 394 

Brhad-dranyahopamsad-bhdasya, 48, 78 

Brhad-adranyakupamsad-bhasya-vartti- 
ka, 78, 98 

Brhad-yoga-vaststha, 232 

Brhal-laghu-pavijtkd, 428 

Brhaspati-smrti, 251 

budbuda, 312 n. 3 

Buddha, 22 n., 61, 276, 424, 459 498, 
520 

Buddhadeva, 171 

Buddhaghosa, 164 

Buddhapalita, 164, 165 

Buddhas, 3 

Buddha, 75,76, 104, 109, 179-181, 238, 
239, 245, 262, 305, 341, 344, 347 7. 
369, 373, 386, 387, 458, 463, 464, 
484 7.1, 524 

Buddhism, 58, 117, 228, 450. 1, 459, 
461, 495, 498, 504, 521; analysrs of 
recognition, 65; and Vedanta on the 
notion of self-consciousness and re- 
cognition of identity, 33 ff.; avedyd in, 
and in Gitd, 498-500, criticisms of the 
concept of God of Nydya and Yoga, 
176-178; criticism of the Samkhya 
parindma doctrine, 171 ff.; develop- 
ment of the foetus in the Sdii-stam- 
ba-siitra, 307 ; deal life of Mahayana, 
501; its arguments against the self 
as individual entity, 58 ff.; its at- 
tempt to interpret self-identity by 
the assumption of two separate con- 
cepts, 68; its criticism of Nydya- 
Vansegsika categories, 187 ff.; its criti- 
cism of the Vedantic identity of self 
as shown in memory, 66; its doctrine 
of momentariness and artha-kriya- 
kaérita, 182 ff.; its idealism com- 
pared with that of Sankara and Yoga- 
vasistha, 268 ff.; its refutation of 
criticism of the non-permanency of 
entities by heretical thinkers, 185 ff.; 
refutation of the soul theory of 
various systems of Indian thought in, 
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178-181; sila in, 500, 501; status of 
the object in, 35; the Vatsiputriyas 
doctrine of soul, 59 ff.; Vasubandhu's 
:efutation of the soul th: ory of the 
Vatsiputriyas in, 58 ff.; views, list 
of, in, 496 ff. 

Buddhist arguments, 176, 188 

Buddhistic, 119, 151, 170, 395, 521, 
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Buddhistic idealism, 2, 3, 22 #., 25-27, 
29, 30, 35, 205, 270, 398; its ex- 
planation of the apparent duality of 
object and awareness, and the diver- 
sity of objects, 26; 1ts theory that 
things simultaneous are identical, 
26.; that all ideas are due to 
vasands, 26 

Buddhistic nihilism, 2, 3 

Buddhist Legends, 248 n. 

Buddhist logicians, 166, 170 

Buddhists, 5, 9, 31, 32, 33, 65, 67, 
68, 71, 96, 108, 113, 115, 118, 124, 
L2S, 146, VIL, 152, WO oy, 269, 
357, 375, 399, 412, 415, 433, 435, 
496, 490-501, 511, 514, 517, 521; 
deny any bcing as the ground 
of world-appearance which 1s hke 
dreams, 5; their quarrel with 
the Vedantins regarding the nature 
of existence as causal efficiency, 
32 

Buddhist subjective tdealists, 214 

Buddhist writers, 51, 171 

buddhitvakalanam, 236 

buddhi-vaisesika, 342 

buddhi-uibhramsa, 410 

buddhi-yoga, 444, 451, 452 

buddhy-adhtsthdna, 316 

Bulletin de l’Académe des Sciences de 
Russie, 59 n., 61 n., 62 7. 

Burlingame, E W., 248 

Bumung, 97, 335 7. 

Buhler, G., 550 


caitanya, 207 

Caitraratha Forest, 357 

cakra, 355, 455 

cakra-bhramivad-dhrta-sarirah, 25. 

Cakradatta, 4:6, 431 

Cakrapinidatta, 275, 2767, 277, 302 
M., 303 %., 304, 308, 310, 3127., 
313 7% 314, 315, 318, 319 7., 322 m., 
323, 324%., 3277.. 332%, 335, 
338 m., 339 1., 349, 343, 347, 348 n.. 
349 360mn., 361 1., 362-371, 373- 
376, 380 n., 384 n., 395, 396, 405 n., 
406 7., 415 2., 425-428, 430-435 

Cakra system, 454 
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caksur-vaisesika, 34% 

cala, 332, 338 

Caland, W., 345 1. 

Calcutta University, 2%. 

Camphor, 91 

Canals, 352 

Canda, 539 

Candracandana, 434 

Candragomin, 49 

Candrakirti, 3, 51, (64-168, 171, 307; 
and Dinnaga, 167 

candramah, 292 n. 

Candrtka, 98, 99, 192, 232 

Canvas, 199 

canddla, 512 

Candesvara Varman, 78 

Capacity, 40 

Caraka, 263, 274, 275, 279, 285 7., 
286 n., 287 71., 292, 301, 302, 304, 
307, 382, 314-316, 322 % , 327, 329, 
332, 334-336, 339 349, 342, 343, 
346, 348, 349, 352. 355-357, 359 A. 
Ha w , 364-166, 168, 260, 171, 272, 
375, 376, 378-380, 382, 383, 384 7, 
386 n., 388, 389, 393, 395-397, 399, 
400, 401-409, 441, 415, 417-423, 
427-429, 431-435) 471-473, 475 

Caraka-candrtka, 431 

Caraka-paiikd, 435 

Caraka-pariststa, 429 

Caraka-samhita, 274." , 277, 278, 291, 
302 n., 308 2, 3/0 %, 3132, 314, 
315 n, 318 2, 319M, 3234, 324, 
326, 527 2, 341. 3327, 3347., 
335 7., 330m, 334% 340, 3427, 
347, 348 n, 360, 361 7., 363, 346 7., 
367 n., 369, 379%, 371, 373% 
374", 375m, 376%, 377, 3862%,, 
392, 393, 395, 399%, 397-402, 4tl, 
416, 422, 426, 427, 429. 473, 472, 
473 1. 477 : 

Caraka-tativa-pradiptka, 431 

Caraka-tatparya-tikd, 310 1., 431 

Cardiac plexus, 355 

Caritrasimha, 126 n- 

caritta, 500 

Cartilages, 286 ., 322 

Caste, 501, 503, 509 

Caste-duty, 486, 487, 502-505, 507, 
508, 513, 514 

Categorical umperattve, 493 

Category, 12, 15, 24, 146, 147, 157, 
163, 170, 187, 191, 237, 366, 369, 
372, 389 

Cattle, 301 

Cattle-shed, 509 

catur-anuka, 18y, 19° 

Catur-mata-sdra-samgraha, 219 
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cauryabhava, 505 

Causal, 176, 521; agent, 74, 177; ap- 
paratus, 182; complexes, 4; effi- 
ciency, 32, 95, 136, 137, 185; forces, 
174; moment, 185; nature, 184; 
operation, 25, 41, 144, 173, 175, 186, 
517; state, 37; substance, 172; trans- 
formation, 44, 172 

Causality, 31 ”., 148, 172, 186, 221, 
396; of Brahman, 106; of the world 
due jointly to Brahman and Maya 
according to Paddrtha-tattva, 10 

Causation, 164, 168 

Cause, 3, 11, 22”., 38-40, 95, 144, 
145, 152, 160, 161, 166, 183, 186, 
188, 140, 191, 195, 203, 215, 337, 
366, 372, 374, 375, 389, 396-398, 
516, 517; and effect, 191; of atoms, 
187; of the world, 37; unknown, 
360 

Cause-effect, 375, 376 

Causeless, 161, 187 

Cavity, 352 

caya, 335 

caya-kdrana-vidvesa, 335 n. 

cdgdnussati, 459 

Carana-vaidya, 283, 284 

Carvaka, 387, 402 

Central Asia, 435 

Central seat, 357 

Centres, 16 

Cerebral region, 353, 354 

Cerebrum, 353 7., 356, 357 

Ceremonies, 468 

Cervical plexus, 353 

Cessation, 21, 234, 242; from work, 
507; of desires, 444; of work, 508 

cesta, 327, 472 

cegfitam, 371 

cetand, 23, 36, 302, 316, 3607., 368, 
471, 477, 500 

cetand-dhdtu, 472 

cetand-pratisandhatd, 366 

cetandvantah, 410 

cetas, 254, 366 

cetasika, 500 

ceto-vimutti, 460 

setya-samyoga-cetanat, 236 

cetyatva, 236 

Ceylonese, 164 

chadmand, 478 

chala, 385, 386 n., 401 

Chandah-pragasti, 126 

Chandas, 24, 275 n., 496, 547 

Change, 45 

Changeable, 16, 221 

Changeful, 241 

Changeless, 11, 13, 240; being, 51 
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Changing, 189; association, 63; con- 
tents, 15; materiality, 51; objects, 
33; states, 33 

Channel, 291, 324, 344, 347 

Character, 15, 18, 27 ”., 132, 187, 
188 

Character-appearance, 13 

Characteristic, 4, 6, 18, 38, 162, 176, 
182, 199, 200, 228, 233, 251, 371,512 

Characterized appearances, 22 7., 23; 
entities, 22 

Characterless entity, 271 

Chariot, 229 

Charm, 280, 281, 293-299, 301; system, 
294 

Chandogya, 78, 246, 2507., 259n., 
260, 276 n., 345, 346, 520 

Chandogya-bhdasya-tikd, 193 

Chandogya Upamsad, 43 n., 333, 344%., 
345 1., 498, 521, 544, 548 n. 

Chdndozya-Upanisad-varttika, 43 n. 

Chaya-vyakhyda, 262 

chedana, 358 

chedantya, 357 

Cheeks, 326 n. 

Chemical changes, 317 

Chemistry, 357 

Chest, 336 

chidra-malas, 326 n. 

Chimerical, 131 

Chintamani, T. R., 196 

Cholera, 282 

Christianity, 550 

Church Street, 14 

Chyle, 317, 322-324, 328, 330, 331, 
348, 349 

cic-chaydpatti, 89 n. 

Cid-ananda-dasaéloki, 79 

Cid-ananda-stava-rdja, 79 

cid-dtman, 112 

cthitsd, 278, 288 n., 392, 430 

Cikitsd-darsana, 432 

Ctkitsd-kaumud?, 432 

Cikitsd-sdra-tantra, 432 

Ctkttsd-sthdna, 429 

Ctkitsd-tattva-vijfidna, 432 

cikitsitam, 276 

ctktrsd, 515 

cin-mdtra-sambandhini, 197 

cin-matrdsrita-visayam ajfidnam, 85 

Cinnabomma, 219 

cintya, 343 

cira-jdgara, 267 

cirdj-jdgrat-sthita, 266 

Circular bone, 284 ”. 4 

Circulation, 323 

Circulatory system, 323 

Circumstance, 233 
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cit, 89, 89 m., 235, 243, 244, 271 

citra-bhitti, 104 

Citra-mimdmsd, 220 

citrint, 353, 356 

cttrint ndd¥, 354, 356 

Citsukha, 49-51, 53, 58, 83, 86, 87 n., 
92, 116, 119, 124, 138, 147, 148, 149 
m., 150n., 152, 154, 156, 157, 160— 
163, 171, 172, 192, 194, 198, 217, 
218, 222 7.; awareness of aware- 
ness impossible, 150, 151; his analy- 
sis of illusion, 155; his criticism of 
the atomic theory, 157, 158; his 
criticism of “cause” (kdrana), 160 
ff.; his criticism of Ny&ya categories, 
156; his date and works, 148; his 
definition of self-revealing con- 
sciousness, 148-150; his quarrel 
with Prabhakara on the subject of 
illusion, 154 ff.; his refutation of 
the category of time, 156, 157; his 
refutation of class-concepts (jdft), 
160; his refutation of dravya, 161, 
162; his refutation af numbers, 1583 
his refutation of qualities (guna), 
162, 163; his refutation of space, 
157; his treatment of the falsehood 
of the world-appearance, 152, 153; 
his treatment of nescience (ajfidna), 
153; main content of his Tattva- 
pradipikd, 148 n.; nature of self,151, 
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Citsukha Aca&rya, his refutation of the 
Nyaya definition of perception, 138 

cit-svariipah, 411 

citta, 75, 234, 238, 239, 243, 250, 256, 
258, 265, 292, 305, 306, 341 

citta-camatkdara, 236 

eltta-vimukti, 265 

ctitta-urtti, 264 

ctttinah, 292 1. § 

Ctpudru, 299 n. 2 

Class-concept, 40, 108, 131, 132, 139, 
148, 159, 162, 163, 187, 188, 194, 
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Class-duties, 486 

Class-nature, 188, 189 

Clavicle, 286 n. 2 

Cleanliness, 505 

Clinging, 497 

“Closed,” 3 

Cloth, 189 

Clouds, 205 

Coarse, 337 7. 

Coccyx, 285 2., 287 7. 

Cognition, 18-21, 23, 70, 136, 149, 
153, 180, 188, 214, 239, 243, 274 

Cognitional character, 29 
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Cognitional existence, 58 

Cognitive activities, 256 

Cognitive functions, 256 

Cognitive nerves, 342 

Cognitive operation, 211 

Cognitive process, 206 

Cognitive relation, 213 

Cognitive senses, 76, 500 

Cognitive states, 151, 250, 251 

Cognized object, 19, 22 

Cognizer, 19, 22, 23. 351 

Cognizing, 15; activity, 
faculty, 180 

Coherence, 15 

Cola country, 148 1. 

Cold, 242, 301, 320, 321, 332, 337 %., 
357, 358, 360, 361, 362 7., 365, 408, 
419, 500, 510, SIT 

Colic, 346; pain, 298 

Collar bone, 286 ., 287 

Collocating, 138, 160; 
161 

Collocation, 168, 174, 187, 516; of 
causes, 141, 472, 473; of things, 
161 

Collyrium, 238 

Colour, 24, 60, 181, 186, 188, 191, 194, 
199, 289, 327, 339 355, 360, 367, 
377; cognition, 180; particles, 25 7. 

Colouredness, 374 

Colouring pitta, 326 7. 

Combination, 189, 36° 

Combinations of atoms, 20 

Command, 48 

Commentary, 27 7., 29; 38, 43, 52, 54s 
99, 102, 103, 107, 108, 196, 219, 
232, 3547. 

Commentator, 51, 164 

Common duty, 505-507 

Common good, 506 

Common self, 181 

Commonsense, 3; view, 2, 508 

Common well-being, 506 

Communion, 451, 457-459, 466, 467, 
47°, 490, 492, 501, 503, 504, 530 

Community, 506 

Compact, 337 7. 

Compassion, 511 

Compendium, 214 

Compilation, 49 

Compilers, 53 : 

Complex, 4, 25, 65, 215; quality, 17, 
18 

Compounding, 370 

Conative senses, 75 

Conceit, 373, 409, 51° 

Conceive, 254 : 

Concentration, 460, 500, 504 


104, 149; 
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Concept, 234; of contact, 158 

Conception, 236, 247, 524 

Conception of Buddhist Nirvana, The, 
164.n., 166 2. 

Concepts of duality, 193 

Conceptual, 7.36; activity, 236; crea- 
tion, 237, 243, 244 

Conch-shell, 6, ro1, 114, 134-137, 
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Conclusion, 163, 173, 373, 376-378, 
383, 387 

Concomitance, 19, 121, 140, 141, 194, 
374, 388 n., 397 

Concrete, 25, 235 ”.; duration, 212; 
individual, 239; state, 236 

Conditional, 142 

Conditionality of relations, 142 

Conditioning knowledge, 18 

Conditions, 16, 182, 184 

Conduct, 500, 503 

Conformations, 498 

Congenital vdta, 337 

Conglomeration, 164, 166 

Conjeeveram, 98 

Conjunction, 40 

Connection, 355 

Connotation, 475 

Conscious, 15, 371; centre, 16; mo- 
ments, 62; states, 13, 187 

Consciousness, 14, 18, 28, 30, 33, 35, 
62-65, 69, 71, 72, 148, 149, 153, 
164, 199, 201, 205-207, 209, 210, 
213, 215, 222, 234, 271, 310, 314, 
318, 360, 366, 368, 369, 387, 406, 
471, 477, 498, $32; of relationing, 
33; pure, 22 

Consequence, 183 

Conservation of energy, 517 

Constant, 63 

Constituent, 17, 18, 74, 322, 371, 525; 
elements, 59, 304 

Constitution, 334 

Constitutional, 335 

Constitutive stuff, 48 

Constructive, 331; instincts, 23; prin- 
ciples, 333; tendencies, 24 

Consumption, 298, 386 

Contact, 190, 194, 360,373, 374, 381 7.; 
of atoms, 190 

Contact-points, 188 

Container, 22, 144 

Contemporary, 50 

Contentless, 182 

Contentment, 490, 492, 501, 503 

Content of recognition, 66 

Contiguity, 367 

Continuity, 15, 21; of consciousness, 
180 
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Continuous, 241; appearance, 25 7.; 
perception, 213 

Contradiction, 110, 137, 147 

Contrary, 17 

Control, 256, 419; of anger, 505, 510; 
of mind, 505, 510 

Controller, 215 

Controversy, 125 

Cooking, 97, 188, 331 

Co-operant, 184 

Co-operation, 11, 326 

Cordier, Dr P., 425 ., 427, 429 

Co-religionists, 501 

Coronation ceremony, 282 

Corporeal, 512 

Correspondence, 134 

Cosmic universe, 524 

Cosmic world, 526 

Costal cartilages, 286 7. 1 

Cotyloid cavity, 287 7. 

Cough, 296, 298, 300 7. 

Country, 370 

Courage, 328, 333 

Course, 519 

Covetous, 498, 498 1. 

Covetousness, 497, 498 

Cow, 159, 420, 509, $12 

Cranial bones, 287 1. 

Cranium, 287 

Craving, 504 

Creation, 72, 178, 234, 235, 242 

Creationism, 1 

Creative power, 74 

Creative thought movement, 235 7. 

Creator, 2, 39, 41, 176, 177 

Creed, 501 

Critical thinking, 264 

Criticism, 35, 146, .156, 165, 166, 191, 
192, 204, 388; of qualities, 194 

Cruelty, 373, 409, 510 

Cupidity, 497 

Curatives, 280 

Curator, 205 

Curd, 40 

Cures, 280 

Currents of sensation, 340 

Cursing, 282 

Customary morality, 504, 523 

Customs, 127, 489, §93 

Cyavana, 432 

Cycle, 526 


dahana, 333 

daharddhikarana, 205 n. 

daiva, 253-255, 310, 407, 408, 472, 
535 

daiva yajfia, 487 

daivt sampat, 510 
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daksind, 292, 544 

daksindyana, 519 

dama, 495, 505 

Damsel, 229 

Dancing, 498 n. 

dantolikhala, 287 ". 4 

daréana, 455 

dasa-kusala-kamma, 498 

Dasgupta, S. N., (7, 449 7. 1, 501 n. 

Daégarathapriya, 99 

Dasa-sloki-maha-vidya-sitra, 120 

Dasa-slokt, 79 

Data of experiencé, 157 

Dattatreya, 443. 

Datum of perception, 212 

Days, 156 

da&ksya, 505 n. 

dana, 505 7., 544 

Darila, 284, 293 

Darila Bhatia, 275 

daéruna, 332 2. 

Death, 248, 299, 336, 498, Sor, 512, 
523, 526 

Deathless, 518, 526 

Debate, 377 

Decay, 498 : 

Deccan, Early History of the, 540 
not 

Decisions, 24, 373 384 

Decoction, 390 7. 

Deeds, 242, 248 

Deep sleep, 232 

Defeat, 512 

Defects, 38, 214 

Deficiency, 319, 326, 335 

Definition, 127, 136, 143, 145, 159- 
161, 192; 0f cause, 186; of perception, 
137 

deha, 446 n. 3 

deha-sambhava-hetavah, 330 

Dejection, 230 

Delirium, 298, 333 

Deliverance, 267 

Delivery, 290 1. 3 

Delusion, 170, 245, 499, 500, 510 

Demerit, 249, 409, 416 

Demons, 230, 295, 300, 458, 478, 
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Denotation of words, 187 

Denunciation, 512 

Denutritive, 357, 353 

Dependence, 10, 529 

Dependent on being, 36 

Desirable, 512 

Desire, 24, 91, 178, 179, 252, 264, 
324, 360, 370, 373, 375, 409, 411, 
412, 422, 442, 450, 451, 453, 477, 
484, 488, 495, 498, 501, 503, 504, 
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507-511, 516, 519, 520, 522, 529; 
bonds of, 268; for life, 405 d 

Desirelessness, 228, 490 

Desisting, 500 

Deatiny, 253, 354, 369, 379, 494, 526 

Destroyed cause, 186 n. 

Destructibility, 386 7. 

Destructible, 197, 542 

Destruction, 182, 235, 238; of the 
yi 1g1; of citta, 268; of mind, 


Destructive, 331; play, 178 

desa, 358, 389 

desa-kdla-kriya-dravyath, 240 

Detached, 452 

Detachment, 475 

Determinant of causality, 186 

Determinate, 23; perception, 
thought, 25 

Determination, 23 n., 55, 75, 186 

Determine, 23 

deva, 314 

Devadatta, 62, 75 

Devagiss, 123 

Devaki, 544 

Devaki-putra, 544 

Devarama Bhatta, 81 

devatd, 43 

deva-ydna, 519, 521 

Devadarsa, 283 

Devendra, 55 

Deve§gvara, 111 

Devotee, 532 : 

Devotion, 449-441, $93, 523, 531, 534s 
547; to Vedic gods, 505 

dhatrya, 264, 505 

dhamani(i), 289, 290, 343, 344 1., 346- 
350, 351 7., 352, 355; its pre-Cara- 
kian senses discussed, 345, 346 

Dhamma-pada, 248, 489, 490, 493 

dhanatsand, 405 

Dhanaifijaya, 75 

dhonuy-ahdve, 354 

Dhanur-veda, 274 

Dhanvantari, 316, 424, 425, 432, 433 

dharma, 21, 22 n., 131, 199, 327, 410~ 
432, 416, 419, 479, 483, 484, 486- 
488, 494, 503, 525, 538 

Dharma-dharmi-vinigscaya, 49 

dharma-kdya, 22 n. 

Dharmakirti, 137, 171 

dharma-ksetra, 502 

dharma-megha, 251 

Dharma-mimdmsd-paribhasd, 220 

Dharmaraja Adhvarindra, 52 7., 53, 54, 
89 n., 105, 198 n., 208, 212, 214, 217 

dharma-samketa, 185 

dharma-sdstra, 547 


97) 


57° 


dharma-$raddhd, 505 

Dharmatrata, 171 

dharma-vicdra, 56 

Dharmaya Diksita, 220 

dharmya, 514 

dhanya, 317 

dharana, 328, 342, 454, 455 

ahdrin, 343, 368 1. 

adhdtu, 22 n., 276, 304, 307, 317, 319, 
320, 324-329, 331-333, 343, 347, 
349, 389 

dhdtu-mala, 331, 332 

dhdtu-rasa, 323 n. 

dhdtu-riipa-rasa, 322 

dhdtu-sdmyam, 327 n. 

dhatu-vaisamya, 319, 320, 326, 328, 
329, 339 

dhatu-vyiithana, 315 

dhi, 328, 505 

dhi-dhyti-smpti-vibhrasja, 416 

Dhruva, Mr, qoo n. 

dhruvo, 221. 

dhrti, 373, 479, 505 1., 510 

dhrti-vibhraméa, 416 

dhiima-pd, 420 

dhiimo, 497 

dhydna, 256, 342, 454, 455 

Dhydna-bindu, 455 

dhydna-yoga, 448, 458 

Diabetes, 282, 296 

Diagnosis, 301 

Dialectic, 118, 127, 170, 171, 225 %.; 
criticism, 156; methods, 119; Na- 
girjuna and Vedanta, 163; of San- 
kara, 189; Sriharga and Nagarjuna, 
163 ff. 

Dialectical, 51, 72, 146; arguments, 
218; criticism, 92; subtleties, 192; 
thought, 147 

Diarrhoea, 206, 299, 300 7. 2 

Diet, 384 

Difference, 14, 17, 18, 267., 27, 30, 
63, 65, 76, 88, 92, 95-97, 116, 117, 

» 127, 130~132, 148, 161, 199, 200, 
202, 209, 210, 370; numerical, 14; 
of characters, 370; of identity, 370 

Difference - between - awareness - and - 
object, 17 

Difference - of - awareness - from - the - 
object, 18 

Different, 28, 64, 358, 359; classes, 
161; effects, 161; measure, 190 

Differentiate, 143 

Differentiation, 23 1. 

Digestion, 303, 322, 323 ., 336, 361- 
363, 365 ”., 370 

Digestive fire, 333 

Digestive function, 328 
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Digits, 285 

Dihake, 426 

dik, 157 

Dinakart, 264 n. 

Dinndga, 26 2., 27 7., 30, 35, 167, 1713 
and Candrakirti, 167 

Direct cognition, 32 

Direct perception, 374 

Disciplinary measure, 501 

Discipline, 514 

Discoveries, 280 

Discrimination, 23, 24, 250 

Discriminative knowledge, 250, 251, 
305 

Discussion, 99, 129, 377, 378, 392 

Disease, 280, 301, 320, 327-332, 335 
n., 336 n., 337, 359, 366, 370, 372, 
376, 377, 384, 385, 390, 393, 397; 
as modifications of dosas, 329; its 
causes, 320 ff.; its theory according 
to Samkhya and Ny&ya, 328, 329 7. 

Diseases of the legs, 299 

Disgust, 501 

Disinclination, 244, 251, 504 

Disintegrating, 191, 265, 306 

Disjunction, 360 

Disliking, 358 

Dispute, 377, 379 

Dissection, 288 

Dissociation, 248, 268, 523 

Dissolution, 37, 109, 177, 191, 194, 
526; of ignorance, 85 

Distance, 360 

Distasteful, 357 

Distinct entities, 31 

Distinction, 14, 1§, 401 n. 

Disturbance, 335 

Diverse, 367 

Diversity, 26, 38, 39, 195, 357, 3673 
of contents, 14 

Divine equipment, 510 

Divodasa, 424, 432, 433 ”. 1 

Didhiti, 126 n. 

dikgd, 292 n. 

Dipika, 78 

Doctrine, 227, 375, 501, 517, 520, §21, 
525 

Dogs, 291, 512 

Doing good to living beings, 505 

Dominant, 358 

Dormant, 164 

doga, 300, 319, 325, 327, 328, 332, 334- 
337, 339, 341, 362, 366, 372, 383, 
399, 413, 497; according to Suéruta, 
329, 330 

dosa-prakrtih, 334 1. 

dosdbhdva, 214 

Doubt, 141, 148, 377, 383, 500 
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Dramidacirya, 43 

drastr, 88 

drava, 359 n. 

dravyu, 187, 193, 359-363, 365, 369, 
371, 373 

Dravya-guna-samgraha, 364 

dravya-prabhava, 359, 363 

dravya-yajfia, 487 

dravydtmakatd gurasya, 191 

Dream appearances, 203 

Dream conceptions, 240 

Dream construction, 21, 240 

Dream experience, 6, 8, 28, 241, 266 

Dream ideas, 26 

Dream knowledge, 310, 355 

Dreamless sleep, 53, 101, 154, 215 

Dream life, 80 

Dream objects, 36 

Dream perceptions, 80 

Dream persons, 266 

Dream state, 195, 240 

Dreams, 5, 19-21, 25, 26, 194, 269, 
270, 283 

Drink, 330, 501 

aroha, 413 

Dropsy, 282 

Drought, 370 

Drugs, 277 

Drug system, 294 

Drupada, 541 

Dry, 332, 357, 361, 408; country, 370 

Dryness, 358, 360, 362 7., 365 

Drdhabala, 348 2., 359, 426, 429-431, 
433, 434 

Drdhabala samskara, 434 

drdha-bhavand, 256 

Drg-drsya-prakaraga, 79 

drk, 1§2, 199 

drk and drtya, 200 

drk-sthitt, 454 

drtah adrsyatvdt, 199 

dytya, 88, 152, 199, 232 

drsyamana, 369 

drstdnta, 194, 3°75, 378, 381 rt., 383 

arstanta-sama, 481 1. 

dy3tanta-viruddha, 385 

dyspartha, 383 

arti, 221 

Dreti-systi, 17 0. 

Dryfi-sypti school, 16 

Opsti-srsft-vdda, 52, 84, 364 

Dual experience, 213 

Dualistic, 2; writers, 192 

Duality, 95, 10x, 148, 221, 224, 226, 
243; of subject and object, 88 

Ducts, 344 %., 345, 346 

» 277; 371 
dubkha-sahipyutd, 419 
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duhkham, 22 1. 

duhkhabhdve, 92 n. 

Dullness, 303, 368, 373,408 © 

duradmgamaid, 261 

Duration, 156 

Durgicirya, 535 

Durgigupta, 432 

durniscaya, 255 

Durndmd, 300 

Duryodhana, King, 502 

Dusty, 408 

Dutt, Dr U. C., 429 

Duty, 373, 438, 439) 442) 444, 445, 
457, 480, 484, Sox, 505~508, 520- 
523 

digya, 328 

Dvatdha-nirnaya-tantra, 432 

Dvaita, 57 n. 

dvaitddvaita, 44 

Duayduin, 300 

dvddasanguli, 257 

Dvapara age, 410 

dvara, 47, 112 

Dvaraka monastery, 192 

dvesa, 267, 370, 413, 414 

Dvivrantya, 430 

dvy-anuka, 189, 190, 193 

Dyads, 189, 306 

dyauh, 292 n. 

Dying, 182 n. 

Dynamical, 234, 238 

Dynamic principle, 334 

Dalhana, 273, 277, 279, 286 n. 4, 302 
nN. 2, 393, 313M. 2., 3147. 2, 329, 
339, 336. 349, 359, 351 ., 372, 
410, 424-428, 435 


Ear, 325, 326.7. 

Earth, 74, 187, 302, 359, 360, 362, 
367, 501 

Earthquake, 283 

Earthy, 357, 359 

Eating, 338, 501 

Eclipses, 283 

Ecstatic joy, 450, 453 

Effect, 3, t2, 38, 39, 41, 145, 161, 174- 
176, 183, 184, 186, 190, 3297., 
359 %., 360, 374, 396-398, 508, 517 

Effective tones, 23 

Effectuation, 27 1. 

Efficiency, 186, 327 

Effort, 248, 253, 254, 360, 369, 371, 


373 
Egg (born from), 309, 322 
Ego, 15, 77, 102, 102, 104, 179, 233, 
235, 266, 369 
Ego-feeler, 104 . 
Egoism, 24, 75, 300, 414, 510, §11 
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Egoistic, 217, §U1 

Br 496 
ective forces, 327 

ee -Jiva~vdda, 82 n. 

Eka-sloka, 78 

eka-vidhir eva anyavyavacchédah, 94 

ekdnta, 389, 391, 546 

ekdnta-dharma, 545 

ehkdnta-kalanah, 238 

ekantin, §45 

Exanu-Vaisnavas, 545 

ekGrammana, 459 

ehartha-kriyd-karitd, 184 

ekdyana, 548 n. 3 

Element, 227, 302, 344, 358-360, 369, 
372, 408, 501, 515, 516° 

Elemental, 334; body, 303; world, 215 

Elephant, 512 

Elevation, 532 

Eliminatory, 140 

Emanations, 1, 524 

Emancipation, 92, 99, 100, 115, 148, 
181, 185, 204, 227, 229, 234, 242, 
245, 246, 248, 249, 251, 266, 383, 
8 


395 

Emblic Myrobalan, 294 

Embryology, 273 

Emotional, 464 

Emotions, 149, 152, 153, 245) 411 

Empirical, 366 

Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethtcs, 
289 7. 4, 299, 301 7.2 

Endeavour, 255 

Endurance, 495, 502, 505 n. 

Enemy, 295, 501, 509-511, 514 

Energy, 244, 327, 333, 373, 519 

Enjoyable, 464 

Enjoyer, 181, 186, 526 

Entayment, Re, 229, 248, 246. 268, 
446, 479, 509, 522 

Enmity, 497 

Entity, 12, 15, 20, 21, 31, 31”., 68, 
187, 233, 236 

Entrails, 289 

Envy, 497 

Epidemics, 408 

Epistemological, 32, 89 n. 

Epistemologically, 36 

Equanimity, 475, 477, 500, 501, 504, 
§08, 511, 512, §30, 531; of Mind, 511 

Equilibrium, 236, 237, 327, 329%., 
333, 358, 530 . 

Erroneous, 64; appearance, 65; im- 
positions, 21 

Error, 5, 417; of judgment, 416 

Eruptions, 326 n. 

Erysipelatous inflammation, 299 

esand, esd, 496 
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Eschatological, 520 

Eschatology, 517 

esse est percipi, 268, 272 

Essence, 38, 40, 129, 164, 168, 236, 242, 
358 

Essenceless, 8,35, 169, 233 ; products, 4 

Essencelessness, 7, 35, 234 

Essentials, 159 

Established, 19 

Eternal, 24, 63, 73, 121, 179, 180, 188, 
zou, 372, 37Y, 430; coretinceneys, 
181; entities, 187; soul, 179; sub- 
stances, 161; thing, 191 

Eternality, 191, 386 7. 

Eternity of atoms, 187 

Ether, 302 

Ethereal, 357, 359 

Ethical ideas, 496 

Ethics, 500, 501, 514 

Ethics of Buddhism, The, 496 n. 2 

Ethics of the Hindus, 506 1, 

Ever-existent, 18 

Evil, 445, 497, 498; effects, 408 

Evolutes, 172 

Evolution, 16, 24, 372, 410 7. 

Excitants, 29 

Excitation, 198 

Excitement, 499, 410 

Excreta, 317, 325, 327-339, 347, 350 
352; channels, 348 

Exhalation, 258, 449, 459, 460 

Existence, 267., 32, 183, 193, 243, 
498. 517; of the soul, 383 

Existent, 12, 155, 194, 234, 239, 373: 
entity, 232 

Existing entity, 181-183 

Experience, 20, 22, 27, 33, 34, 44, 58, 
66, 68, 72, 75, 84, 94, TOL, II1, 129 
128. 149, 1§0, 167, 179, 187, 202, 
266, 270, 271, 280, 368, 404, 465, 
468, 479, 499 

Experimenting, 384 

Expiating sins, 282 

Expiation, 508 

Expiration, 259, 262 

External, 271; characteristics, 21; kar- 
ma, 238; object, 17, 18, 20, 21, 26, 
27, 151, 269, 270, 272, 282, 366; 
senses, 156, 344; sensibles, 22; 
world, 25, 26, 26 ”., 209, 211, 270 

Extinction, 249, 501 

Extra-individual reality, 89 n. 

Extra-mental, 24 

Extreme, 508; idealists, 21 

Extremism, 504 

Eye, 325, 326 n. 

Eyebrows, 342, 353 ., 355 

Eye-diseases, 246, 298 
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Fact, 236 

Factor, 516 

Fainting, 498 

Faith, 24, 373, 494, 505, 512 

Fallacies, 17, 123, 194, 377, 378, 386, 
387 

Fallacious argument, 175 

False, 20, 27, 65, 129, 152, 155, 178, 
182, 213, 217; appearance, 6, 25 7., 
96,- - 113, 156, 2333 association, 154; 
cognition, 136; creations, 7, 8; ex- 
perience, 102, 154, 1553 ignorance, 
4; knowledge, 8, 12, 155, 233, 
414; object, 113; perception, 155, 
224; predications, 8; presentations, 
155; relationing, 154; show, 37, 


Falsehood, 154, 217, 498 1.; two mean- 
ings of, 105 
Falsity, 152; of the world, 434 
- Faridpur, 225 7. 
Fasting, 278, 497 
Fat, 317, 318, 322, 324, 325, 336, 347- 
349, 352, 361; channel, 348 
Fatality, 404 
Fate, 404 
Fatness, 333 
Faults of expression, 146 
Faulty answer, 384 
Faulty statement, 384 
Fear, 333, 492, 510 
Feeble discrimination, 250 
Feeling, 23 ., 24, 71, 178, 179, 263, 
341, 412, 414, 498; as indifference, 
23n.; of disgust, 461 
Feeling-stuff, 414 
Fellow-being, 511 
Fermen.ation, 336 7. 
Fetter, 497 
Fever, 282, 300, 396, 398 
Fibula, 285 7. 6 
Fiery, 357, 359; character, 331 
Filosofia Indiana, 398 n. 
Fineness, 360 
Finished discrimination, 250 
Finitude, 16 
Fire, 74, 140, 141, 160, en 194, 238, 
302, 331-334, 359, 526 
Firm will, 24 
Fistula, 276 
Five odyus, 75 
Fixation of will, 504 
Flame, 182, 184 
Flashing, 64 
Flesh, 291, 317, 322, 324, 331, 342, 
347, 349, 352, 361; currents, 348 
eB, 409 
Flowers, 333 
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Fluids, 302 

Foam, 329 

Foe, 512 

Foetal development, 318; according to’ 

treya, 309, 3103 divergences of 

view referred to, 316; in the Garbha 
Upantsad, 312 n.; its processes in 
Caraka and Suéruta, 317 ff. 

Foetus, 290, 302, 303, 306-308, 314~ 
317, 322, 333, 346, 384, 406, 408 

Folklore, 295 1. 1 

Folk-notions, 295 2. 1 

Folly, 498 

Food, 330, 348, 349, 436, 501 

Food-juice, 308, 331, 345, 347, 350- 
352, 355 

Foolishness, 415, 509, 522 

Force, 253 

Forehead, 354 

Forgiveness, 505, 51° 

Forgiving nature, 505 ”. 

Forgiving spirit, 510, 511 

Formalism, 119, 124, 125 

Formative, 415 

Formless, 254 

Foundation, 506 

Free-will, 252, 255 

Friend, 510-512 

Friendly, 378, 511 

Friendship, 460, 497, 529, 534 

Frogs, 109 

Fruition, 255; of actions, 472 

Fruits, 333 

Fruit-yiclding actions, 246, 247 

Fuel, 249 

Full-moon, 520 

Function, 31, 179, 239 366, 367, §25; 
of thought, 14 

Fury, 497 


Gadadhara, 428 

Gadadhara Bhattacarya, 119, 124 

gahanam, 496 

Gain, 503, 508, 512 

gala-gunda, 298 n. 

Gall-bladder, 288 

gandha, 194, 236, 35° 

Gandhabba, 539 

Gandhamidana, 544 

Gandharva, 300 

gandharva-pattanam, 233 

Gandharva-tantra, 393 

ganté yacchati, 169 

gantho, 496 

Gangabhatta, 515 

Ganga, 354 

Gangadhara, 79, 347-349, 380 n. 2-1 
429-431 
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Gangidharendra Sarasvatt, 66,220,231 
_ Gafigthari, 79 
Gahgapuri Bhattaraka, 50, 51 
‘Ganhgeda, 54, 125, 126, 146 
Gangesa Upadhyaya, 119 
Gananatha Sen, Mahamahopadhyaya, 
337 ., 353 7. 

ganda-mala, 298 

Ganeéga Bhisaj, 434 

Garbe, R., 550 

garbha-kard bhavah, 309 

Garbha Upanisad, 312 n. 3 
garbhasaya, 313 

garbhotpada, 328 

Garland, 498 n., 525 

Garuda, 540 

Gauda, 126 

Gauda Abhinanda, 232 

Gauda Brahmananda Sarasvati, 79 
Gaudapada, 2, 7, 21 7., 28, 39, 57 7., 

78, 80, 231, 234, 262 2. 1, 272 

Gauda-pdda-kérikd, 6, 251 
Gaudapadtya-bhasya, 78 
Gaudavaho, 111 

Gaudeégvara Acarya, 58 
Gaudorvita-kula-prasasti, 126 
Gaurt, 82 2. 

Gautama, 380, 386 n., 387, 394 
gavaya, 131 

gavinihd, 290 n. 3 

gavinyau, 290 

Gayadasa, 425, 427, 428, 43! 
Gayl, 372, 410 . 

gaho, 496 

Gandhara, 274, 298 n. 4 
gandhart, 353 

gayatri, 294 

gedho, 496 

Generality, 187 

Generator, 23 

Generic, 374 

Genesis, 235 

ghana, 235 n., 244, 314 
ghana-jdgaras, 267 
ghana-jdgrat-sthita, 266 
ghana-samvedana, 235 
ghana-spanda-kramat, 235 1-1 245 
ghanibhitya, 236 

Ghata-jataka, 541, 542, 544 
ghora, 281 

Ghosund!, 539 

ghoga, 350 


giddhi, 496 

Gifts, 267, 437, 441, SOI, 513, 514 
Girvanendra Sarasvati, 52 9., 21 

Gitd, 251, 418, 437-439, 443-448, 
“ 450 1.1, 452-455, 4$7-459, 462- 


468, 470-473, 475-479, 483-488, 
490, 492, 495, 496, 498-505, 507- 
517, 519-526, 529, 531-534, 536, 
541, 545, 546, 548, 549, 551, 552; 
analysis of how actions are perform. 
ed, 515, 516; avidy4 in and in Bud. 
dhism, 498-500; Aévattha simile of 
the Upanisads, how applied in, 523, 
524; avyakte, its meanings in, 
470 ff.; Brahman, its meanings in, 
473 ff.; clinging tc God, necessity 
of, 529, 530; conception of sadna- 
rana-dharma and varna-dharma, 505 
ff.; conflict between caste-duties 
and other duties, 513, 514; conser- 
vation of energy principle applied to 
the problem of immortality, 518; 
conservation of energy principle in, 
compared with that of Yoga, Ve- 
dinta and Nyjfya, 517; crude be- 
ginnings of Samkhya in, 467 ff.; 
ethical ideas compared with those of 
the Upanisads and Buddhism, 493 ff.; 
ethics, basis of, 498; God and his 
doctrine in, 530 ff.; God, his nature 
in, 464 ff., 524 ff.; ideaof Godin, and 
in the Upanisads, 530; ideal as per- 
formance of sva-dharma in, 501,502; 
ideal in, compared with the sacri- 
ficial and other ideals, 503, 504; 
ideal of self-surrender, 503; ideal of 
tapas, 513; immortality in, 518, 519; 
important commentaries on, 443; 
interpretation by Madhva, 442; in- 
terpretation by Ramanuja, 441, 442; 
interpretation by Sankara, 437, 438: 
interpretation by Yamuna, 439; its 
conception of dharma and sacrifices, 
486 ff.; its date, 549 ff.; its differ- 
ence from, Miroimst, 48, €., im 
relation to Samkhya, 476, 477; its re- 
lation to Vedanta, 477 ff.; karma, re- 
birth, and liberation, 520 ff.; ksetra 
and ksetra-jfia theory of, 463, 464; 
meaning of Yoga in, 443 ff ; path of 
knowledge and of duty, 528, 529; 
performance of duties with unat- 
tached mind in, 507 ff.; prakrti, 
purusa and God in, 464-466; praky- 
ti-puruso philosophy in, 461 ff.; 
Principal virtues in, 510 ff.; puruga- 
sikta conception of God and the 
conception of God in, 524; rebirth 
and life after death, 519, 520; sattva, 
rajas and tamas in, 468 ff.; Samkhya, 
its meaning different from that of 
classical Samkhya in, 457, 458; 
sdmkhya-yoga, discussion on the 
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meaning of, in, 455-457} S€nse- 

control in, 488 ff.; sense-control in, 

different from that of Buddhism, 

490}; sense-control in, different from 

that of Patafijali, 491, 4927) Some 

vicious tendencies denounced in, 

509, 510; standpoint of ethics in, 

compared with the genera! stand- 

point of Hindu ethics, 504 %-; Vir~ 

tue of sameness, 5113, §12; ¥O8@ in, 

akin to that of Pafica-rdira-y082, 461 ; 

yoga in Patafijali, indebted tO yoga 

in, 460, 461; yoga of, different from 
that of Patafijali, 451 ff.; 2084 of, 
different from the Upanisad yoga, 
453 ff.; yoga instructions in» 446 ff.; 
yoga, its meaning different from that 
of Buddhism in, 459, 460; y#i#, his 
characteristics, 449, 450; 9S!” his 
relation with God, 450, 455 

Gitd-bhasya, 442 

Gitd-bhasya-vivecana, 193 

Gita-bhusana-bhdsya, 443 

Gitd-nibandhana, 226 

Gitartha-samgraha, 439, 443 

Gitdrtha-samgraha-dipikd, 439 

Gitar tha-vivarana, 443 

Gitd-sdrdrtha-samgraha, 443 

Gutdsaya, 439 

Gttd-tattva-prakasikd, 443 

Gitd-tatparya-bodhini, 58 

Guid-ftka, 443 

Gtta-vivrti, 443 

Glandular sores, 296 

Glenoid cavity, 287 7. 2 

go, 131 

God, 1, 44, 72, 80, 112, 176-178, 197, 
229, 254, 372, 402, 403, 410 7 438~ 
444, 44b, 447, 450-453, 457) 459) 
461-467, 473, 474, 476, 477, 484, 
499, 492, 499, 501-S04, 599) 510, 
§12, 514-516, 519, 522~-§25, $29, 
533, 537) $42, 545, 547 

Goddesses, 245 

God’s powers, 42 

God’s will, 109 

Gods, 245, 420, 487 

Going, 169 

Gokulacandra, 443 

Gokulanitha Upadbyaya, 126 7. 

Gold, 37, 512 

Goldsticker, Th., 540 

Gomin, 428 

Good, 21, 246,271,405; and bad, 237.5 
deeds, 411; life, 422 

Goodness, 507 

Gopatha-Brahmana, 274 n. 3» 276 
280 n., 283 
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Gopila Sarasvati, 103 

Gopalananda Sarasvatt, 57 2. 

Gopdlika, 87 n. 

Gopitkanta Sarvabhauma, 79 * 

Gopirama, 79 

Gopurarakgita, 424 

Govardhana, 428, 43% 

Government, 204 

Govinda Sarasvatt, 55 

Govindananda, 49, 81, 103, 104, 261 

Grace, 503 

Grammarian-philosopher, 171 

Grammatical, 142 

granthi, 104 

Grass, 350 

Grating, 338 

grahaka-graha, 25 

grahya-gradhakanusaya, 22 

Greed, 409, 497, 498, 510 

Greediness, 511 

Greedy, 510 

Grief, 247, 333 

Gnifiith, 291 n. 

grisma, 335 

grivdh, 286 

Gross, 355 

Grossness, 360 

Grounds, 17 

Growing, 36 

Growth, 29; of the body, 322 

grha-godhikd, 298 n.7 

grha-stha, 505 

Grhya-sittras, 281 

gudu, 285, 7.7 

gudabhyah, 288 

Gujarat, 192 

gulgulu, 393 

gulpha, 284 1.4 

gitpran, be 

guna, 162, 174, 175, 187, 188, 190, 194, 
292, 314 M., 329, 339, 332, 357, 358, 
359 n., 360, 361, 363, 366, 367, 369, 
370, 372-374, 414, 440, 441, 455- 
458, 462, 465-467, 476-478, 512, 
515, $24, 525 

guna-attachments, 477 

gunamayt indyd, 477 

Guna-traya-viveka, 57 n. 

gunatva, 143 

gunavattudtyantdbhaévdnadhikaranatd, 
162 

gundtita, 512 

gurin, 334 1. 1 

Gupta empire, 164, 435 

guru, 357, 359 2., 420 

gurv-ddayah, 369 

gurv-ddi, 369 

Gidha-bodhaka-samgraha, 428 
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Gadhartha-diptkd, 443 
Gadhartha-prakafa, 220 


Hair, 325 

halikgna, 288 - 

Hallucinations, 5, 180 

hamsa, 252 1. 

Handful, 343 7. 

hanu-citya, 287 

Hanumad-bhasya, 443 

hanvor dve, 287 n. 4 

Happiness, 113, 501, 512, 530 

Happy, 277; temper, 513 

Hara-kinkara, 122 

Hara - kitkara - nydydcarya - parama- 
pandita-bhatta-vddindra, 122 

Hardness, 328, 360 

Hare's horn, 5, 111, 240 

Hari, 442, 535, 543 

Hari Diksita, 82 

haridré indravaruni, 297 

Hari-gita, 545 

Harihara Pasamahamsa, 57 n. 

Hari-lila-vyakhyd, 225 

Harinatha Sarma, 148 7. 

Harigcandra, 427, 431 

Harmful, 357 

harsa, 313 

hasti-jthvd, 353 

Hate, 489 

Hatred, 360, 370, 373, 467-499 

hatha, 268 

Hatha-Yoga, 373, 455 

Hatha-yogu-pradtpika, 354 n. 

havih, 461 

Hirita, 397, 427 

Harita-samhitd, 432 

Head, 297, 336, 340, 343 

Headache, 300 7. 2 

Head disease, 296, 340 

Health, 330, 384 

Hearing, 236, 360 

Heart, 288, z90 7. 2, 316, 340, 344”., 
345, 347) 352, 355 

Heart diseases, 299 

Heat, 194, 238, 241, 320, 321, 325, 
328, 331, 358, 360, 362 7., 365, 419, 
500, 510, SUI 

Heaven, 229, 503, 520, 523 

Heaviness, 335 ., 358, 360, 361, 369 

Heavy, 337 1-, 357 

Heels, 284 

Heliodorus, 540 

Hell, 91, 489, 510 

hemanta, 335, 37° 

hemanta-grigsma-varsdh, 321 n. 

Hemiadri, 427, 434 

Hemorrhage, 289; of women, 297 
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Heracles, 543 

Weramba Sena, 428 

Herb, 298, 358 n., 365 

Heredity, 273 

Hermaphrodite, 312 1. 3 

Hermitage, 229 

Heroism, 502, 505 #., 525 

hetav irsyu, 420 

hetu, 120-123, 148, 194, 374, 379, 380, 
381 7., 386 n., 387, 388, 395 

Hetu-tattvopadesa, 49 

hetv-antera, 388 

hetv-artha, 389, 390 

hetv-abhdsa, 194, 386 n., 388, 389 7. 

Higher self, 453, 466 

Himalayas, 229, 370 

himsd, 419 

Hindu Ethics, 483, 504; standpoint of, 
504 ff. 

Hindu Mysticism, 449 n.1 

Hindu philosophy, 515 

Hiranyagarbha, 76 

Hiranyaksa Kaugika, 357 

Htranvdksya-tantra, 435 

hira, 289, 290, 344, 346 

Hiriyanna, 1 7., 43, 85 ., 86, 98, 
1007, 

History of Indian Logic, 392 

History of Indian Philosophy, 1, 17, 
265 7. 4, 269m. 1, 271N. 1, 4777. T, 
501 n. 

History of the Vatsnava Sect, Early, 
544n. 

hitd, 277, 344, 405, 420, 422 

hitad nddis, 345 

Hinayana, 500 

Hinayana Buddhists, 168 

Hoernle, R., 279, 284 7. 3, 285 2. 4, 286 
n. I, n.2, 7.3, n. 4, 287 7.5, 329, 
424, 428-431, 433, 434 

Holes, 332 n. 

homa, 281 

Homogeneous, 14, 377 

Horns, 191 

Hostile, 378 

Hot, 242, 312 7., 357-359, 361-363, 
365 n. 

Householder, 505 

hrdsah, 322 

hri, 24, 510 

hrdaya, 288, 340 ”. 

hrdaya-stham pipdasd-sthdnam, 348 n. 

hydayotkleda, 335 n. 

hyt, 292 

hyrt-padma-yantr2-tritaye, 258 

Hultzsch, E., 219 

Human body, 278, 302 

Humanity, 506 
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Human passion, 497 

Human self, 42 

Humid, 408 

Humility, 534 

Hunger, 254 

Hygienic habits, 308 

Hypothesis, 12, 26, 64 
Hypothetical, 337; entities, 233, 336 


tcchd, 264, 370, 496 

Idea, 26, 30, 31, 182, 186, 375, sor, 
510, 525 

Ideal, 503, 504; creations, 236 

Idealism, 19, 21, 25, 35, 102, 213, 221, 
256, 268, 270; refutation of, 269 

Idealistic, 231; Buddhism, 231, 234, 
242; monism, 164; philosophy, 234 

Idealists, 402 

Ideation, 20, 31 

Identical, 15, 26, 27, 30, 31m., 32, 
33, 36, 38, 64, 68, 90, 152, 153, 169, 
172, 173, 183, 184, 202, 224; entity, 
34, 202; object, 176; point, 20 

Identity, 14, 3%, 33, 34, 65, 72, 131, 
15Z, 227, 379, 526; as a relation, 14; 
function of thought, 14; in diversity, 
172; of the awareness, 32, 165; of 
cause and effect, 165; of the self, 34, 
47, 65, 67 

Idleness, 333, 373 

ida, 257, 292 "., 353, 453 

idd ndd¥, 354 

Ignorance, 1, 3,4, 5, 8, 24, 73, 74, 
98, 101, 104, 148, 153, 154, 185, 187, 
203, 204, 251, 267, 333, 400, 413, 
414, 416, 462, 479, 498-500, 509, 
510, 522, 529, 530 

Ignorant, 367, 378 

thdmutra-phala-bhoga-virdga, 495 

Iliac, 348 

Ilium, 285 2.7 

Ill-temper, 497 

Illumination, 62, 178, 204, 210, 211 n., 
212 

Illuminator, 526 

Illusion, 3, 6, 9, 11, 16, 25, 29, 32, 36, 
47, 64, 69, IOX, 110, 114, 148, 194, 
197, 198, 200, 204, 223, 239, 241, 
261, 524: difference in the theory 
of, between Nagarjuna and Sankara 
and Gaudapada, 7 

Iilusorineas, 533 

Wusory, 26, 28, 73, 102. 109, 181, 221, 
234, 240; appearances, Io1, 113; 
character, 217; cognition, 180; crea- 
tion, 468; experience, 185; images, 
180; impositions, 30, 113, 114, 150, 
194; knowledge, 139; perception, 
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73, 134, 152; products, 223;, silver, 
118; snake, 206 n, 

Hi-will, 497 

Image, 14, 546 

Imaginary, 271 

Imagination, 90, 233, 261, 266, 328, 
367, 373 

Imaginative construction, 21 

Immanent, 42, 524; self, 271 

Immediacy, 13, 14, 63, 69, 105 

Immediate, 149, 150; antecedence, 
144; contact, 211 

Immediateness, 138 

Immoral, 23 7., 464, 478, 484, 501 

a a 473, 476, 502, 512, 525, 
52 

Immortality, 294, 456, 512, 513, 518, 
521, 537 

Immutable law, 31 », 

Impatience, 373 

Imperative, 483 

Imperishable, 476, 517, 518 

Impermanent, 230, 241 

Implication, 18, 148, 384, 527 

Importance, 370 

Impossible, 159, 169, 188 

Impotency, 333 

Imprecations, 295 

Impressions, 65, 239, 250 

Improper use, 321 

Impure, 36, 37, 38, 303, 408; states, 
239 

Impurities, 327, 503, 504 

Inactive, 360 

Inanimate, 36, 359, 36u 

Incantations, 278, 281 

Incarnation, 502, 525 

Inclinations, 230, 242, 251, 497 

Incomprehensible, 164 

Inconsistencies, 166 

Inda, 539 

Indefinability of nescience, 222 

Indefinable, 12, 16, 22, 29, 51, 118, 
127, 128, 156, 163, 164, 205, 221, 
224, 499, 529; Nature, 155; stuff, 
221 

Indefinite existence, 16 

Independent co-operation, 184 

Independent existence, 59 

Indescribable, 35, 36, 48, 147, 164, 
194, 195, 203, 221, 232-234, 236, 
265, 271; nature, 109 

Indescribableness, 35 

Indestructible, 33, 512, 538 

Indeterminable, 134 

Indeterminate, 22, 401, 454; cognition, 
94; experience, 97; knowledge, 21; 
materials, 23 
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Index, 148 n, 

India, 402 

Indian anatomists, 286 n. 2 

Indian Antiquary, 550 

Indian Interpreter, The, 550 

Indian literature, 256 

Indian medical men, 377 

Indian Medicine, 423, 436 

Indian philosophy, 119, 227, 273, 369, 
377, 395,414, 417 ; pessimism in, 414 

Indian thought, 375, 376 7., 403, 421 

Indifference, 246, 501 

Indigestion, 348 

Indignation, 333, 497 

Indische Studien, 288 n. 2 

Indispensable, 18, 523 

Indistinguishable, 377 

Individual, 33, 58-60, 115, 131, 139, 
159, 189, 369; consciousness, 77; 

, 485; ignorance, 84; members, 

188; persons, 84, 109; self, 75; soul, 
72, 205 7. 

Individuality, 449 

Indivisible, 157, 199 

Indo-Iranian, 295 . 1 

Indra, 229, 295 n. 3, 304, 328, 433 

indrajdla, 244 

Indra-vignu, 535 

indriya, 23, 238, 239, 366 

tndriya-dharana, 494 

indriya-nigraha, 505 

indriya-vijaya, 405 

Indu, 304, 328, 433 

Induction, 148 

Indulgence, 509 

Inequality, 229 

Inert, 337 7". 

Inertia, 360 

Mnexhaustibie, 356 

Inexplicable, 20, 29, 48, 156, 158, 185 

Inference, 18, 26 ., 32, 63, 66, 68, 72, 
106, 118, 120, 129, 139, 141, 148, 
159, 167, 176, 192, 194, 198, 213, 
302, 365. 373-376, 380, 396, 398, 
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Inferential, 77; cognition, 135; know- 
ledge, 18 

Inferior, 378 

Inferiority, 370, 40x 7. 

infinite, 16, 63, 73, 113, 454; con- 
sciousness, 77; differences, 132; 
number, 358; regressus, 202; time, 
132 

Inflammation, 282 

Inhalation, 258, 259, 449, 459, 460 

Inherence, 360 

Inherent, 22; movement, 20 

Inhering cause, 144 
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Initiation, 547 

Injunction, 599, 520 

Inner change, 22 

Inner consciousness, 26 2. 

Inner dynamic, 24 

Inner law of thought, 29 

Inner psychoses, 22 

Inner states, 185 

Inoperative, 177, 269 

Inscriptions, S.I., 219 

Insects, 409 

Insensible, 254 

Inseparable, 191, 374; inherence, 183, 
371 

Inseparableness, 191; of character, 
191; of space, 191; relation, 360; 
relation of inherence, 40 

Insomnia, 337 7. 

Inspiration, 262 

Instinctive passions, 252 

Instinctive subconscious roots, 26 

Instincts, 415 

Instructions, 21, 229, 501 

Instrument, 45 

Instrumental cause, 
410 

Instrumentality, 11, 112 

Instruments of cognition, 137 

Intellect, 75, 373, 406 

Intellectual, 378; states, 179 

Intelligence, 89, 268, 320, 321, 360, 
369, 373, 375» 504, 516 

Intelligent, 36, 38 

Intelligible, 36 

Intense, 251 

Intention, 497 

Interdependence, 7, 8, 22 

Interdependent origination, 3 n. 

Taternal canale, 289 

Internal organ, 310 7. 2 

Interpretation, 1, 356 

Intervening, 144 

Intestine, 288, 297, 348, 351 

Intimate relation, 40 

Intoxicating drinks, 498 

Intrinsically, 242 

Intrinsic difference, 201 

Introduction, 49 

Intuitive, 73 ; consciousness, 154, 199; 
perception, 113 

Invalid, 18, 141, 184, 186 

Invariability, 31 n. 

Invariable, 172, 186; antecedence, 145, 
186, 326, 386, 398; concomitance, 
139-142, 148; connection, 176; 
power, 185; prognostication, 397 

Invariably and unconditionally asso- 
ciated, 380 


12, 360, 9372, 
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Invariably associated, 396 

Invisible, 337 7. 

Inward resolution, 482 

Iron age, 402 

Irrelevant, 160 

Ischium, 285 n. 7 

ttaretardSsraya, 97 

ttavretaraSraya-prasangal, 9§ 

Itihdsa-veda, 274 n. 3 

I-tsing, 433 

Irsyd, 413 

Isa Upanisad, 551 

Isa, 78 

Isavdsya-bhdasya-tippana, 193 

Isopamisad-bhasya, 78 

Isvara, 39, 48, 50, 72, 80, 112, 176, 
177, 197, 372, 474, 533; its criti- 
cisms by Kamalaéila, 176 ff. 

I¢vara-bhdva, 505 n. 

Iévarakrgna, 80, 171, 372, 428, 476 

Ifvara-samhita, 547, 548 n. 1 

Iévarasena, 431 

Isvarabhisandhi, 126 

Tsta-siddhi, 198, 199, 205, 213 

Ista-siddhi-vivarana, 198 

Ista-siddhi-vydkhya, 198 


Jackals, 409 
Jacob, G. A., 82 
Jacobi, H., 398 2. 
jada, 36 
jaddtmikd, 105 
jaddtmika avidyd-sakti, 105 
Jagaddhara, 443 
Jagadisa, 79 
Jagadiéa Bhattacirya, 119, 124 
jagan-mithydtua-dipikd, 57 n. 
Jagannatha Paficanana, 79 
Jagannathasrama, 53, 56, 103, 193, 216 
Jaimini, 479, 486 
Jaina, 98, 119, 171, 172, 399, 544, 550 
Jaiyyata, 427 

» 283 
Jalpa, 377-379, 40% 
Jalpo-kalpa-taru, 347 n., 380 n. 2 
Janah, 76 
Janfirdana, 49, 205, 543 
Jan&irdana Sarvajfia, 52 n. 
Janghe, 285 
Jangida, 293, 294, 295 ".3 
Japan, 294 
Jardyu, 29% 
jatru, 286 2.2 
JatOkarna, 427, 432 
Jatikarga-samhita, 432 
jafd, 496 
Jaundice, 282, 297, 298 
Jaundiced eye, 143 
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Jayacandra, 126 

Jayanandi, 431 , 

Jayanta, 51, 107, 279, 280, 307 7.1, 
394, 399, 413, 414 

Jayarama, 443 

Jayatirtha, 442 

Jaydkhya-samhitd, 491 

Fayollasa-nidhi, 220 

Jabdla-brahmana, 251 

jadya, 10 

Jagaraka, 338 

jagrad-vdsandmayatvat svapna, 76 

Jagrat, 241, 264 

jagrat-svapna, 266 

Jagrat-svapna sthita, 267 

Jajala, 283, 432 

jalint, 496 

Janakinatha, 218 7. 

janu, 285 1.4 

janunoh sandht, 285 

Fataka, 248 n., 424 

Jati, 43, 159, 194, 380-382, 387, 407, 


498 
Jealousy, 267 
Jejjata, 372, 428 
jhana, 459, 460, 500 
Jigimsanatd, 496 
jynasd, 384 
Jina, 49, 50, 72, 75, 84. 85, 88-90, 
205 n., 235, 236, 239, 304 
Jinadasa, 428, 431 
jtva, 104, 105, 109, 110, 112 
jiva-bhata, 464, 472 
jiva-cattanya, 77 
jiva-dhdtu, 241 
Jivaka, 276, 424 
Sivaka-tantra, 435 
jivana, 328 
jivana-pirvaka, 515 
jtvan-mukta, 245~247, 250 
jivan-mukta state, 248 
jivan-muktatd, 245 
Ftvan-muktt, 246, 251, 252 
SFtvan-mukti-viveka, 214, 
252 n., 268 
jivann eva, 251 
jiva-rahi, 44 
jiva-sthiti, 260 
Jtva-sitra, 436 
jivatudpadikd, 104 
Fivddana, 432 
Jivananda, 430, 431 
jlodtman, 461 
jivita, 368 
jivitendriya-virodhunt, 21 n. 
jwvotkranti, 260 
jilana, 100, 272, 491, 499, 505 m. 
jaana-gata-pratyaksatua, 207 
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216, 251, 
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Jfiinaghana, 82 2. 

jfiana-karma-samuccaya, 44, 109 

idna-nddt, 355 

jiténa-pratisandhatd, 368 

Jfidna-samkalint, 354, 355 

jiidna-samskara, 250 

Jiidna-sdra, 232 

Friana-siddhi, 148 n. 

jrdnavati, 378 

Jiidna-vaststha, 231 

{iidna-vijaytkytena riipena sadréyom, 
134 

jfidna-yoga, 441, 442, 456, 487; 529 

Jaanamrta, 99 

Jianamrta Yati, 78 

Jhandrnava, 432 

Jfianendra Sarasvati, 54, 79 

jfidnin, 531 

JAinottama, 58, 87 7., 98, 99, 148 2., 
198 

Jianottama Bhattaraka, 82 1. 

JAanottama Misra, 48 

jridtatd, 152, 211 

juidtur jrieya-sambandhah, 105 

Jobares, 543 

Joint causality, 177 

Joint nature, 184 

Joint operation, 472 

Joints, 331, 336, 348 

Joy, 333, 373, 467, 495, 504, 511, 
512 

Judgments, 341 

Jug, 143, 151 

juhvat, 448 

jvara, 296 

jyotih-sthdna, 318 

Jyotts, 275". 

jyotisa, 547 


Kahola-brdhmana, 251 

kaivalya, 251, 454 

Kaivalya-kalpadruma, 56 

Kaivalyananda Sarasvatl, 443 

Kaivalyananda Yogindra, 56 

Kaivalyaérama, 79 

kakajikd, 287 

Kaksaputa-tantra, 426 

Kakubha, 300 

kalpa, 275 n., 526, 547 

kalpand, go, 238, 239, 312%» 314, 
37° 

Kalpa-sthana, 424, 429 

Kalpa-taru, 52 

Kalyana Bhatta, 443 

Kamalajanayana, 225 7. 

Kamalasila, 25, 27 7., 28, 31 %-» 171, 

. 172, 175, 176, 178, 179, 181-185, 
186 1., 187, 188, 375, 376; criticisms 
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against the non-permanency of en- 
tities answered by, 185 ff.; Yogasena’s 
criticisms against the doctrine of 
momentariness answered by, 184; 
his criticism of the concept of God, 
176 ff.; his criticism of the concept 
of Igvara or God, 176 ff.; his treat- 
ment of the different views of the 
nature of momentariness, 186; his 
criticism of the doctrine of soul 
(Nydya), 178, 179, his criticism of 
the soul theory of Kumarila, 179 ff.; 
his criticism of the Yoga concept of 
God, 177 ff.; his doctrine of mo- 
mentariness, 182 ff.; his refutation 
of Ny&ya-Vuisesika categories, 187 
ff.; his refutation of the Saémkhya 
theory of soul, 181; his refutation 
of the theory of the persistence of 
entities, 182 ff.; his refutation of the 
Upanisad theory of self, 181; his 
theory of causal efficiency (artha- 
kriyd-samartha), 183 ff. 

Kamalagila and Séntaraksita, their 
criticisms of the Samkhya doctrine 
of parindma, 172 ff.; writers men- 
tioned in their work Tativa-sam- 
graha and its Pafijika, 171 

Kambalasvatara, 171 

kamma, 500 

Kanauj, 126 

Kanha, 541, 544 

Kanhiyana, 544 

Kanada, 370 

Kandda-sittra-nibandha, 123 

Randard, 324, 352 

Kanigka, 429 7. 1, 431 

kantha, 353 1. 

hantha-ndq@i, 286 n. 2 

kanthorasoh sandhth, 345 n. 

kapélam, 287 

hapdlikd, 285 n. 4 

kapha, 257 n. 2, 300, 317, 325-331, 
333, 334, 335 ”., 336, 337, 339, 
350-352, 361, 365, 392 

kaphoda, 286 n. 4 

kaphodau, 286 

Kapila, 410 »., 477 

Kapilabala, 429 

Kapila-Samkhya, 458 

Kapila-tantra, 435 

Rarana, 389 

karana-sakti-pratiniyamdt, 174 

Karatha, 432 

Karavirya, 424 

Kardla-tantra, 435 

karma, 101, 104, 185-188, 237-239, 
243, 249, 253, 255, 256, 302, 310, 
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339, 357, 359, 360, 371, 383, 402- 
404, 408, 437, 439, 488, 520-522, 
524, 533 

karma-byjam manah-spanda, 238 

karma-ndse mano-nd§ah, 238 

karma-puruga, 303 1., 373 

karma-sannydsa, 457 

harma-youa, 441, 442, 444, 451, 452, 
457, 529 

Karna-bhdra, 550 

karna-sila, 299 

kartavyatd, 482 

kartd, 237, 314 

Rartr, 244, 395, 469, 472, 473 

kartrtva, 242 

kartrtua-bhoktrtvatkd-dhdrah, 104 

Karuma, 300 

karund, 412, 460, 511 

kasdya, 312 n., 357, 358 

Kathé-vaithu, 247, 248 n. 

Katha Upanisad, 78, 290 n. 2, 344 7., 
345, 453, 488, 494, 523, 524 

Katha-valht, 251 

Rathina, 359 n. 

Kathopantjad-bhdgya-ftka, 193 

Ratu, 312 n. 3, 357, 358, 362, 365 1. 

kaumdra-bhrtya, 276 

Kaumdra-tantra, 425 

kausala, 452 

Kaustka-stitra, 275, 282-284, 293 

Kausitaki, 251, 259 1. 3, 283 

Kausttaki-brdhmana, 544 

Kausttakt-Upanisad, 344 1. 

Kautilya, 541 

Kaviraj Gangaprasad Sen, 427 

Kaviraj Gananitha Sen, 431 

Kavirija, 79 

kahabaha, 299 

kékatdltya, 271 

kala, 156, 235, 317, 321, 358, 359, 3725 
389, 410 

K&lahasti-sarana-Sivananda Yogindra, 


219 

kdlatita, 386 n., 387 

Kalidasa, 230, 231, 239, 402, 550 

kalpanika-purusa-bheda, 116 

hima, 327, 412, 413, 489, 49% 496, 
499 

kim api-artha hriydm, 515 

kamya-karma, 99 

kanti, 57 1. 

Kanyakubjefvara, 126 

Kankiyana, 316, 357 

Kadnkdyana-tantra, 435 

Ranga, 353 

Kapya, 333 

K&pyavaca, 327 

kdraka-vydpdra, 4% 
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hérana, 104, 137, 160, 374, 389, 395, 
472 
hdrana-ksana-nirodha-sama-kdiah, 21h. 
kdrana ~ ksana - vilakgana - kéryasya, 
2m. 
kérana-vydpdra, 517 
Kérikd, 21 1., 28, 30, 87, 250, 370 
Karttika Kunda, 427, 428 
K&rttikeya, 107 
Karunya, 228, 230 
arya, 161, 374, 389 
karya-jfidnam, 310 n. 3 
kdrya-kdranatd, 376 
kdrya - kdrana - vddasya 
bahir-bhitatvdt, 221 
karya-phala, 389 
kdrya-sama, 380 n. 4, 382 1. 
karyatd-jiidna, 515 
kdrya-yori, 389 
Rasa, 296, 298 n. 4 
Kasika, 297 1. 4 
Kasi, 424 
Kadst-khanda, 429 
Kasinatha Sastrin, s4 
Kastraja, 432, 433 7. ! 
Kagmira, 434 
Kdsmira-patha, 430 
Kagyapa, 427 
Kasyapa-samhitd, 431, 435 
Kathaka, 486, 551 
Kathaka-samhitd, 544 
Kathakopanisad-bhdsya, 78 
Kathmandu, 431 
Katyayana, 540 
Kaya-cikitsd, 276, 425 
Redari-kulyG, 323 
Kenopanisad, 78, 196 
Kenopanisad-bhasya, 78 
Kenopamsad-bhasya-tippana, 193 
Kenopanisad-bhdsya-vivarana, 78 
Keséava-bhatta, 79, 284, 443, 541, 543 
kevala-jagaras, 266 
kevala-jagrat-sthita, 266 
kevalanvayi, 120, 121, 123 
kevalanvayi-hetor eva nirvaktum asak~ 
yatudt, 123 
kevalénvayin vydpake pravartamdno 
hetuh, 121 
Khalaja, 300 
Rhale-kapota-nydya, 323 
khanti-samvara, 500 
Khandana-khanda-khddya, 57 n., 103, 
119 ., 126, 127, 132, 133 ”., 134, 
141, 146, 156, 192 
Khandana-khandanam, 126 n. 
Khandana-kuthdra, 1262. 
Khandana-mahd-tarka, 1262 
Khandana-manganam, 126 n. 


vedanta - 
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Khandana-phakkikd, 126 n. 

Khandana-ttka, 126 n. 

Khandanaddhara, 126 n. 

khara, 332, 359 n. 

Kharanada-samhitd, 432 

kha-tan-mdtra, 236 

khyati, 87 ., 204 

Kidney, 288, 348 

Kidney-bean, 358 n. 

kildsa, 297 

Kimidin, 296, 300 

Kindness, 511; to the suffering, 510 

King Aristanemi, 230 

King Dasaratha, 230 

King Keladi-Venkatendra, 219 

King of Gauda, 148 n. 

King of Kanauj, 126 

Rificanam, 496 

Ritta, 325, 327, 33% 

Rtkasdsu, 286 n. 2 

Kleisobora, 543 

klesa, 304 

klesa-jreydvarana, 22 n. 

Rista, 414 

kloma, 288, 318, 348 

Knowability, 140 

Knowable, 140 

Knower, 34, 152 

Knowing, 263; faculty, 179, 180 

Knowledge, 18, 19, 66, 127, 148, 1S1~ 
153, 228, 246, 248, 256, 266, 272, 
333, 368, 373, 374, 376, 378, 403, 
437, 440, 462, 469, 475, 499, Soo- 
502, §05 n., 508, 510, 523, 529; 534 

Knowledge situation, 25 

kodho, 497 

Koka, 300 

Konda Bhatta, 55, 198 

kopo, 497 

Kotalipara, 225 n. 

kraminah sahakarinah, 183 

kriya, 238, 260 

kriydkhya-jfidna, 491 

kriyd-spanda, 238 

kriydtmaka, 261 

krodha, 267, 489 

krodha-varjana, 505 

Kgykala, 75 

krmuka, 298 

Krsna, 438, 449, 455, 489, 500, S02, 
503, 507, 512, 516, 518-520, 525, 
529-532, 535, 541, 543, 544, 546, 
547; and Vasudeva, 541 ff- 

Krsna Acirya, 79 

Krgnabhatta Vidyadhiraja, 442 

Krgna Devaki-putra, 550 

Krenakanta, 79 

Kysna-kutithala najaka, 225 
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Krgnatirthe, 56, 115 

Krsndlamkéra, 220 

Kysninanda, 196 

Kyeninubhiti, 82 7. 

Kygnatreya, 276, 427 

Krsndtreya-tantra, 435 

krtaka, 182 

krta-ndSant, 299 

Kptavirya, 316 

krta yuga, 546 

kyti-sadhyatd-jndna, 515 

Kpttika, 396 

hrtyd, 293 

kgama, 505 

ksgana, 1821. 

Ksana-bhanga-siddhi, 49 

Rsanika, 182 n., 367 

ksanthasya, 32". 

ksantkatva, 368 

kgara, 104 

ksara purusa, 468 

Ksgataksina, 431 

Ksatriya, 292, 486, 487, 502~5c7, 514 

RsGntt, 505 2., 510 

ksdra, 357, 358, 466 

Ksdrapaént-samhitd, 432 

Ksemaraja, 263 

ksetra, 463-465, 471, 472, 523 

Rsetra-jna, 293, 410, 464, 468, 523 

ksetrin, 464 

Rsetriya, 297, 298, 301 

ksipta, 300 

ksiti, 245, 501 

kstna-jdgaraka, 266, 267 

Ksurika, 454 

2, 353 

Kukgila, 300 

kula-kundalint, 355 

Kula-pafjikd, 225 n. 

kulattha, 363 

Kularka Pandita, 49, §1, 119-121, 123, 
124, 147.”.; introduction of his 
Mahda-uidyd syllogisms, 120-122, 

Kullika, 538 n. 1 

Kumara-sambhava, 230 

Kumiarasgira Bharadvaja, 357 

Kumirasiras, 316 

Kumarila, 87, 111, ss eae 147, 171, 
179, 197. 14, 4795 482, 483, 48 

kumbhaka, 257, 258 aetoe 

Kunhan Raja, Dr, 87 

Runtapa, 296 

Kuntt, 48 

hundalint, 354, 356, 455 

kundaht energy, 356 

kundak éakti, 8 

Rorousvecl astri, 43 ., 84 2., 87, 
188 n. 
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Kurukgetra, 502, 507, 518, 536 
Kurus, 545 

Kusumanjali, 141, 393 
Kusala, 300 
kusa grass, 446 
kusalotsaha, 501 
Rustha, 293, 294, 297, 298 
Kuvalaydnunda, 220 
Riirca, 279, 284 n. 3 
kiirca-Siras, 284 n. 3 
Karma, 75 
kiirpara, 285 


laghu, 332, 338, 357, 359 m. 

Laghu-candrikd, 85, 225 n. 

Laghu-jiidna-vaststha, 232 

Laghu-maha-vidyé-vidambana, 123 

Laghu-samgraha, 83 

laghutd, 362 n. 

Laghu-tthd, 79 

Laghu-vdkya-vurtti, 80 

Laghu-vakya-vurtti-prakasika, 80 

Laksandvalt, 125 

Lakgmidhara Desika, 79 

Lakgsmidhara Kavi, 56 

Laksmingsimha, 52, 108 

laland-cakra, 355 

lalata, 287 

Lankdvatara-satra, 22 n., 35, 127) 234, 
272, 398 

Larger intestine, 285 

Laryngeal plexus, 355 

Larynx, 286 n. 2, 353 n. 

Laukika-nydya-muktdvalt, 30 2. 

lavalt, 360 n. 

lavana, 312 n. 3, 387,358 

Law, 493; of causality, 31 n. 

laya, 104 

Laziness, 335 

ldghava, 315, 362 n. 

lalas&, 497 

Latydyana-samhita, 435 . 

Lean, 337 2. 

Leanness, 333 

Learned, 378 

Learning, 505 

Legal literature, 279 

Leprosy, 297 

Lévi, S., 429 2. 1 

Liberation, 187, 414, 415, 437) 438, 
455, 469, 470, 523, 546 

Lie, 498 1. 

Life, 360, 368, 405, 498 n. 

Life-functions, 515 

Life of Nagarjuna from Tibetan and 
Chinese Sources, 398 rn. 

Life of the Buddha, 276, 424". 1 

Life-principle, 472 
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Ligaments, 324 

Light, 70, 153, 332, 357, 360; of con- 
sciousness, 207 : 

Lightness, 358, 360, 362 m. 

Liking, 358 

Limitations, 14, 22, 200, 252 

Limited forms, 23 

Limited self, 113 

Limited truth, 3 

Limitless, 73 

Linguistic, 167 

lin, 480 

linga, 106, 139, 198, 293, 395, 398 

linga-deha, 306 n. 1 

ea maaistaas 139 

linga-sartra, 7 

lingadibala- ‘cbdhtharollekha-matreqa, 
213 

hrigt, 293 

Lips, 348 

Liquid, 337 n. 

Liquidity, 360 

Liquors, 498 

Literature, 377 

Liver, 288, 318, 348 

Living beings, 36 

Lizards, 409 

hla, 42 

Lildvati, 147 n. 

lobha, 409, 413, 489, 497 

lobhanam, 497 

lobhitattam, 497 

locaka, 330 

Localization, 23 

Locus, 19, 110 

Locus standi, 130 ; 

Logic, 377, 390, 392; Of probability, 
376 2. 

Logical, 191, 373; |pparatus, 51; 
argument, 164; categories, 389; con- 
sequence, 12; dialectic, 191; dis- 
cussions, 127; disputes, 401; fal- 
lacy, 17; formation, 118, 119, 125, 
129; methods, 51; ¢ricks, 401 

Logically, 19 

lohint, 29 

lohita-vdsasah, 344 n. 

lohitd, 317 

Lokan&tha, 57 n. 

loka-raksd, 440 

loka-samuyta, 4 

loka-samurti-satya, 5 

loka-vyavaharah, 3 n. 

Loksyata, 171 

lokottara, 22 

lokottara-mirvikalpa-jf#ana-labhat, 21 

Longing, 497 

Looseness, 333 
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Lord, 442; of communion, 453 

Lorinser, Dr, 549 

Loss, 512 

Lotus, 356; in the sky, 5, 249; stalks, 
35on. 

Love, 497 

Lower prakrti, 464 

Lower purusa, 465, 467, 468 

lubhand, 497 

Lumbar nerve, 353 

Lumbar plexus, 355 

Lumbar vertebrae, 287 n. 1 

Lungs, 288, 318 

Lust, 490, 497 

Lustful, 367 

Lymph, 317, 318, 325 


Macdonell, A. A., 259, 288 7., 345, 
346, 486 

mada, 267, 413 

madana, 391 

Mad&tyaya, 430 

Madhu-kosa, 434 

Madhu-matt, 434". 4 

madhura, 312 n. 3, 357, 358 

Madhusiidana Sarasvati, 53, $5, 56, 
77-7., 79, 81, 116, 118, 124, 198, 
199, 223 n., 226, 227, 443; his line- 
age, date and works, 225, 226; his 
philosophy in his Vedanta-kalpa- 
latika, 227 

Madhva, 125, 192, 442, 443 

Madhva-mukha-bhanga, 220 

Madhva school, 118 

madhya-saritra, 316 

madhya-viveka, 250 

Madras, 84 n., 87 

Magic, 37, 38, 244; rites, 282 

Magical creations, 37, 38, 467 

Magician, 37, 38, 206 2. 

Magundt, 300 

mahad brahma, 462 

mahat, 305, 340 n. 

mahat parimdna, 189 

Mahd-bharata, 274, 276, 306, 394, 
418, 419, 450 n., 458, 461, 476, 502, 
508 n., 535.”., 536, 538, 539, 541- 
546, 548, 550, 552 

Moaha4-bharata Anukramant, 544 

Mahabharata period, 508 

Maha-bhagya, 546, 548 

mahdbhata, 362, 463 

Mahadeva, 122 

Mahadeva Vaidya, 79 

Mahddeva Vidyfivagiéa, 79 

Maha-laksmt-paddhati, 225 

Meisobopadhyays Kuppusvami, 
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maha-mumh, 22. 

makd-pralaya, 109 

Mahiraja, 539 

Mahd-Ramdyana, 231 

mahdsuptt, 104 

Mahdtala, 76 

Mahé-vagga, 276 

Mahd-vidyd, 49, 51, 115, 119-1243 
nature of its syllogisms, 120-122; 
referred to, defended and criticized 
by Nyaya and Vedanta writers, 118- 
120; syllogisms refuted by Vadin- 
dra, 122~124 

Mahd-vidyg-dasasloki-vivarana, 123 

Maha-vidya-vidambana, 103, 119 f., 
120, 122 

Maha -vidyé-vuidambana - vydkhyana, 
123 

Mahd-vidyd-vivarana-fippanea, 123 

Mahavrga, 298 n. 4 

Mahd-vyutpatti, 288 n. 1 

Mahayana, 501, 513 

Mahayana monism, 164 

Mahiayanists, 30 

Mahesvara, 428 

Maheégvara Tirtha, 83, 196 

Mahimnah Stotra, 226 

Mahidhara, 232 

mattra, 511 

Maitra, S. K., 483 2. 1, 5067. 

Maitrdyana, 471 

Maittraéyant, 486, 523 

Maittreyt-brahmana, 251 

Maitrt Upanisad, 259 ., 344.7., 345, 
412, 448, 449 

maga, 317, 328 

mayjabhyah, 289 

Major term, 139 

mala, 234, 239, 325, 327, 328, 334 

mala-dhatu, 325, 327 

mala-patra, 289 n. 1 

Malformations, 333 

Malice, 497 

Malicious, 498 n. 

Malimluca, 300 

Malla Bhatta, 79 

Malleoli, 284 n. 4 

mamankaro, 496 

mamattam, 496 

mamdyitam, 496 

Man, 445 

Manah, 230 

manah- -kalpanaya, 230 

manah - - parindmah samvid - eidigaho 
sjiidnam, 198 

manah-prasdda, 533 

manah-spanda, 254 


manana, 22, 24 
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manas, 23, 75, 76, 104, 156, 187, 194, 
196, 206, 227, 232-234, 236-239, 
241, 243, 244, 246, 255, 262, 292, 
393, 304, 307 7.5, 308, 341, 343, 
347 "., 35% 1, 355, 356, 358, 360, 
366, 367-369, 371, 373, 458, 463 

manasi, 369 

manas-cakra, 355 

manda, 359 n. 

manda-viveka, 250 

Man-god, 525, 532 

Manhood, 525 

Man-hymn, 537 

Manifestation, 23,174,235 ;ofmind, 256 

Manifests, 51 

Manifold world, 203 

mano-javena, 304 

manomaya, 76 

manomaya-kosa, 75 

manomaya purusa, 344 

mano-ndsa, 251, 252 

Manoramd tantra-rdja-tikd, 225 

manoratho, 497 

mano-vahd, 347 n. 

mano-vaha-ndadi, 355 

mantra, 277, 278, 536 

manty, 351 

Manu, 61, 449, 505, 542 7. 3, 546 

Manukuladitya, 45 n. 

Manuscript, 49, 112, 204, 205 

manya, 290 1.3 

manyu, 412, 413 

mangala-homa, 278 

Mafiju-bhasint, 79 

Mandana, 52, 82-87, 96-102, 110, 112, 
148 m., 198, 204, 224, 283, 335 %., 
482; all relations are mental in, 
95, 96; Brahma-kanda of Brahma- 
siddkt holds that perception does 
not apprehend diversity of objects, 
88, 89; his divergence of view from 
Sarvajfiatma Muni, 85; his identity 
with Suresvara the author of the 
Naiskarmya-siddhit disproved, 86; 
his refutation of the category of 
difference, 92 ff.; his refutation of 
se difference as negation,” 9,° his 
view of avidyd and mdyd, 89; his 
view of Brahman as pure bliss, as 
elaborated By Sankhapani, go; re- 
ferences to his doctrine by other 
Vedantic writers, 84, 85; the author 
of Brahma-siddii, 83; the content of 
the Niyoga-kanda and Siddhi-kdnda 
chapters of the Brahma-siddhi of, 98 ; 
the general content of the fourth 
chapter of his Brahma-siddhi, 87, 88 

mari, 359 7., 364 
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Manibhadda, 539 

mant-piira-cakra, 355 

maraydnussati, 459 

Marbles, 134 

marma, 340 n. 

marman, 313 Nn. 

Marrow, 289, 291, 317, 322, 324, 347; 
348, 361 

Marshy, 370 

mastakabhyantaruparisthat &ra-sandhi- 
sanmpdta, 342 

Master, 526 

mastiska, 340 

mastiskam siro-majja, 340 n. 

mastuluniga, 340 

matdnujnd, 388 n. 

Material, 10; cause, 10-12, 45, 51, 74, 
114, 143, 195, 197, 334, 360, 372, 
389, 410; objects, 178; power, 105; 
staff, 11, 76, 195, 217; stuff, 109; 
things, 175; world, 21, 108 

Materiality, 10, 45, 114, 236 

Materia Medica, 429 

Mathuranatha, 443 

Mathuranatha Bhattactrya, 119 

Mathuranatha Sukla, 78 

matsara, 413 

matsnd, 288 n. 3 

matsndbhydm, 288 

Matter, 44, 312, 526 

matup, 400 n. 

matha, 99 

Matmata, 300 

mauna, §13 

Mauryas, 540 

Maxim, 27, 32, 66, 161, 389, 391, 392; 
of identity, 201 

Madhava, 214, 215, 428, 433-435 

Madhava Sarasvati, 232 

Madhva-Kara, 428 

Madhyamika, 165~167 

Madhyamika-kGrika, 164, 398, 426 

Madhyamika-Sautrantika, 164 

Maddhyamtka-siltra, 3, 5 n. 

Médhyamika-ortti,165 n., 166n., 168 7., 
307 n.3 

magha, 294 

ma himsyat, 493 

Malati-Madhava, 112 

mdmsa, 285, 312 n. 3, 317 

mdmsa-dhard, 417 

mdna, 373 

Mé€na-manohara, 120, 124 

manasa, 469 

manasa pratyaksa, 69 

Mandikya, 78 

Méndukya - Gaudapddtya - bhasya - 
uydkhyd, 193 
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Mandakya-karika, 78, 92, 192 
Manditikya-Upanisad-bhasya, 78 
Méandikya-Upanisad - bhdsydrtha-sam- 


mdrga, 348 n., 350 

Marici, 316, 333 

Markandeya, 316 

Martanda-tilaka-svamin, 107 

maruta, 361 

mdrutddhisthanatvdt, 316 

matsarya, 267 

Mathara Ac&rya, 171 

Méathara-vrtii, 400 n., 401 n. 

mayd, 10, 11, 16, 36, 41, 44, 45, 47, 
48, 50, 51, 72, 73, 77, 84, 89, 104, 
106, 163, 197, 215, 217, 221, 224, 
238, 239, 271, 473, 477, 524, 525, 
533; alone the cause of the world, 
113 a3 an instrumental cause (Brah- 
man being the material cause) ac- 
cording to Sarvajfiatma Muni, 11; 
differences of view regarding its re- 
lation with Brahman, 11; scholastic 
disputes as to the nature of its 
causality, 11 

maya-matram, 37 

méayda-nirmitatvabhyupagamdt, 203 

mayd power, 476 

maya theory, 42 

Measure, 148, 194, 360, 370 

Mechanical, 360, 369 

medas, 312 N. 3, 317, 324, 325 

medhda, 328, 373 

Medhatithi, 251, 394 

Medhatithi Gautama, 393 

Medical, 358 ”., 372, 373, 376, 378; 
formulas, 435; herbs, 277, 294; 
literature, 295, 300, 301, 3547.5 
practitioners, 277; science, 276; 
system, 352; treatment, 303 7. 4; 
writers (later), 299 

Medicinal, 359 n- 

Medicine, 275, 279, 280, 320, 357, 
359, 360, 363-365, 370, 371, 389, 


403 
Medicine of Ancient India, 424 n. 2 
Meditation, go, 256, 259, 447, 460, 
493, 494, 500, 501, 511 
Meditative union, 446 
Medium, 229 
medo-dhard, 317 
Medulla oblongata, 355 
Megasthenes, 543 
Memory, 24, 148, 261, 264, 373, 374 
Mendicant, 505 
Menstrual blood, 350, 352 
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Menstrual flow, 351 
Menstrual product, 313 
Mental, 24, 500, 504; causes, 187; con- 


tact, 139; control, 500; creation, 233, 
235, 243, 245; diseases, 418; func- 
tions, 464; inclinations, 491 ; modifi- 
cations, 243 ; movement, 238 ; opera- 
tions, 22; phenomena, 186; state, 15, 
153, 187, 258, 500; tendencies, 468 


Mercy, 373 

Merit, 248, 249, 416 

Meru, 370 

meru danda, 352, 353 %. 

Messenger, 230 

Metacarpal, 285 

Metaphorical, 329 

Metaphysical, 191, 192, 499, 501, 502, 
514 

Metatarsal, 285 

Method of interpretation, 2 

Methodological, 337 

Methods, 29, 166 

Methora, 543 

metid, 460 

meya - suahhdudnugdmnydm 
canilyatd, 127 

meyatua, 121 

Mice, 409 

Middle discrimination, 140, 250 

Migration, 406 

Milk, 59, 60, 97, 175, 322-324, 350 

Mind, 35, 76, 154, 156, 217, 232, 243, 


ararva - 


256, 331, 339, 355, 367, 368, 377, 
406, 419, 447, 469, 498, so0-s5o2, 


508, 512, 530 
Mind activities, 470 
Mind-associated consciousness, 34 
Mind-body, 523 
Mind-contact, 70 
Mindfulness, 500 
Mind-object contact, 69 
Mind-organ, 227, 310, 314, 366 
Mind-person, 344 
Mind-structure, 524 
Mineral, 333 
Minor term, 139 
Miraculous, 294; effect, 364 
Mirage, 5, 29, 230, 234; stream, 233 
Mirror, 180 
Misconception, 479 
Misdeeds, 408 
Misery, 41, 178 
Mitdksara, 82 n., 107 
Mithila, 119, 125, 394 
mithuna, 392 
mithyd, 105 
mithydcara, 493 
mithyd-jhanam, 8, 12, 413 
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mithyd-jfldna-nimittah, 105 

mithyd-samurta, 4, 5 

mithyatoa, 148, 152 

mithyd-yoga, 321, 405 

Mitra, 292 

Mixed rasa, 359 

Mixing up, 370 

Mimamsaka, 46, 54, 72, 385 

Mimamsa, 46, 56, 57. 7., 86, 88, 98, 
117, 120, 154, 219, 389, 441, 479) 
483-488, 577; vidht conception, 
479 ff.; vidhi conception, diverse 
views on, 481, 482 

Mimdamsddhikarana-mala, 220 

Mimdamsa-siitra, 280 n., 400 1., 401 11., 
479 

Mimimsa view, 99 

sear a 80, 99, 125, 171, 172, 
180 

Mode of mind, 15 

Modes of Brahman, 44 

Modification, 22, 25, 30, 101, 183, 186, 
210, 215, 233, 243, 372 

Modifications of mdyd, 35 

Moggallana, 748 

moha, 413-417, 498 

mohanam, 498 

Moist, 337 1., 361 

Moistening, 361 

Moisture, 358, 360, 365 

mokga, 44, 227, 229, 249, 267, 4097, 
523 

moksa-sddhana, 228 

moksa-sdstra, 385, 423 

Moksopaya-sdra, 232 

Molecular, 194 

Momentariness, 66, 184, 186 

Momentary, 5, 32, 63, 70, 71, 96, 177, 
182, 184-186, 201, 367, 368; ap- 
pearance, 32; cause, 185; character, 
182 .; existents, 32; flashing, 31, 
63; ideas, 30; imaginations, 233; 
individuals, 59 

Moments, 15, 26 #., 27 n., 60, 65, 151, 
182, 184, 206, 211 n., 236, 238 

Mongolia, 164 

Monism, 43 

Monistic, 204; interpretation, 218; 
type, 228; Vedanta, 219; view, 
203 

Moon, 6, 26, 330, 525 

Moral, 23 ., 24, 378, 404, 464, 484, 
511, §23 ; conflict, 453, 495; destiny, 
206, 207; discipline, 500; efforts, 
466, 467; elevation, 447, 457; in- 
junctions, 278; life, 418; precepts, 


494, 
Morality, 522 
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Morbid elements, 319 

Morbidities, 325 

Morbidity, 336, 360, 362, 365 

Mosquitoes, 409 : 

Mother-energy, 355 

Motion, 163, 360 

Motionless, 408 

Motor dhamant, 351 

Motor organs, 261 

Mouth, 156, 325 

Movement, 188, 235, 352, 365, 371; 
of thought, 254 

Moving, 332, 361 

mrdu, 359 1., 361 

mrgatrsnikddayah, 21 n. 

mrtyu, 299 

Mucus, 276 

Mudga, 358 n. 

mudita, 412, 460 

mudrds, 455 

mukhya, 259 n. 3 

Muktdavalt, 225 

mukti, 245, 272 

Muktika, 511 n. 

Muktika-Upanisad, 246, 247 1., 511 m. 

Mukundadisa, 443 

Mukundisgrama, 82 2. 

Multiplicity, 243 

Mummadideva, 232 

Mumuhksu-vyavahara, 231 

Mundane, 512 

mumi, 233, 506 

Munidasa, 431 

murya grass, 296 

Mufijavan, 298 n. 4 

Mundaka, 345, 551 

Mundaka-bhdsya-vydkhydna, 193 

Mundaka-Upanisad, 50, 78, 250 n., 
260, 344 7., 345, 494, 495, 551 

Mundaka-Upanisad-bhasya, 78 

Muralidhar, P., 424 

Muscles, 254 

Music, 498 n. 

Mutual dependence, 159 

Mutual help, 184 

Mutual interdependence, 140 

Mutual negation, 122, 200, 226 

Mutual reference, 158 

Mutual relations, 204 

miadhd, 378 

mulddhdra, 453 

miirdhni, 449 

mitrttdmirtta-rahi, 44 

miltrdtsdra, 296 

Mysterious centre, 356 

Mysterious Kundalim, The, 353 n+ 

Mysterious operation, 364 

Mysterious power, 356 
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Mystic, 534 Naduvil Matham, 198 

Mystical cognition, 491 Naga, 75, 539 

Mystical. state, 451 Naganatha, 434 

: ; Nagarjuna, 3, 4, 7, 8, 10, 30, 51, 119, 
nada, 345 124, 127, 163-165, 168, 170, 171, 
Nagnaka, 300 "372, 198, 424-428, 436; his criti- 
Nails, 325, 326 n. cism of causation &8 interpreted by 
nairilpya, 174 Bhavya and Candrakirti, 164, 166; 


Naisadha-carita, 126, 393 

Naiskarmya-siddh, 17, 80, 82, 84, 99, 
100, 102, 148 2., 198, 199, 216, 251 

Naiskarmya-siddhi-fika, 148 n. 

Naiskarmya-siddhi-vivarana, 99 

naisthiki, 415 

Naiyayika, 51, 7x, 108, 118, 120, 124, 
127, 128, 131, 134, 139, 144, 146, 
163, 167, 171, 172, 176, 182, 185, 
189, 227, 329, 412 

na kimcid avedisam, 154 

Naksatra-kalpa, 283 

Nakula, 432 

nalam, 345 n. 

Nara, 537, 543 

Naradanta, 428 

Narshari, 57,231, 443 

Narasimha, 79 

Narasimha Bhatta, 55 

Narasimha KavirdJa, 329 n., 434 

na svarilpa-drstih prati -yoxy - apeksd, 
199 

Natural forces, 1$5 

Natural quality, 5o2 : 

Nature, 358 7., 501, 525; of conscious- 
ness, 64; of knowledge, 194; of 
things, 372 

Nauseating, 501 

nava, 385 

nava-dvdram, 292 

Nava-nitaka, 435 

Nava-sdhasdnka-cartta, 126 

nava-tantra, 385 

navdbhyasta-tantra, 385 

Navel, 318, 342, 350, 352, 355 

navya-nyGypa, 124 

na vyavahdra-bijam, 89 

Naya-mani-mdla, 219 

Naya-maytikha-malikd, 219 

Nayana-prasddint, 147, 156 7. 

ndbhi, 289 

ndbhi-kanda, 355 

nddt, 257, 263, 289 ., 290, 291, 344- 
346, 348, 353-356; its meaning, 345; 
its number, 345 ”., 348; its pre- 
Carakian senses, 345, 346 

nddtkd, 345 

nddi-samsparsanodyata, 2.56 

Nadt-vijflana, 354 

nddt-vrana, 296 


his criticism of causation contrasted 
with that of the FInay&nists, 168 ; 
his criticism of the concept of 
“going,” 168 ff.; his distinction of 
limited truth (samorta) and absolute 
truth (paramdrtha), 3; his view re- 
garding production and nature of 
things, 41; his main thesis of ‘‘no 
thesis,” 163, 164, 166, 167 

Nagega, 262 

NageSsvara, 55 

ndksatrani, 292 n. 

ndma-rilpa, 498 

ndma-vrilpdtikura, 307 

Nama-samgraha-madltk@, 220 

Nana Diksita, 17, 52, 222 ”., 22§ 

ndndpeksa-pratiyaginim bhedah praft- 
yate, 95 

ndra, §38 

ndrdyana, 439, 535, 537 539) 541, 543, 
545, 546, 548, 549; conception of, 
537, 538 

Narayana Dikgita, 54 7. 

Nar&yana Jyotisha, 57 7. 

Narayana Yati, 79 

Narfyanagrama, 53, 54, 216 

Nardyanendra Sarasvat!, 78 

ndsikya, 259 n. 3 

#iadna-samvara, 500 

Nearness, 360 

Necessary antecedence, 186 

Neck, 336 

Negation, 85, 91, 95,97, 110, 117, 131, 
132, 143, 162, 182, 194, 222, 223, 
271, 438 : 

Negative, s37, 323, £53 :critician, 1925, 
instances, 121; pleasures, go 

Negativity, 193 

Neither-real-nor-unreal, 117 

Neo-realist, 269 

Nepal, 58 x, 

Nerve-physical, 356 

Nerve-plexus, 353-356, 453, 455 

Nerves, 256, 342, 35 

Nervous system, 344) 352, 453 

Nescience, 6, 9, 45, 0%, 117, 148,153, 
195, 221, 222, 227; 449 

Neutral, 357, 378 

New bones, 286 n. 1 

New moon, 519 
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New Testament, 549 

Nibandha, 192, 497 
mbandha-puspafyal, 49 
Nibandha-samgraha, 273, 424, 427 
ntbbdna, 460 

mdariana, 389, 392 

Nidana, 301, 395, 397, 428, 430, 432, 


433 
Niddna-pradipa, 434 
Nidana-sthdna, 395, 425, 428 
Niddesa, §39, 542, 549 
mdrd, 104 
ngamana, 379, 387 
Nigama-tattva-sdra-tantra, 353 n. 
Nigaminta Mahadedika, 439 
migraha-sthdna, 388, 401 
Nalvlists, 127, 234 
mhsvabhdva, 35 
mhsesu-karmdsa) a, 249 
mhsvdsa, 327 
nutgimsanatd, 496 
Numbarka schoo}, 443 
Numi, 357 
Noumt-tantra, 435 
mamilta, 74, 395 
numitta-kdrana, 360 
numilite, 257 
ntranuyojyyanuyoga, 389 n. 
mrarthaka, 389 
mrdakdara buddhth, 180 
miydspadd, 21 " 
nirdesa, 389, 39° 
mrnaya, 389 
Nirukta, 275, 346, 535, 547 
mrvacana, 389, 392 
murvdna, 231, 247, 450n 1 
mrvdna-maira, 233 
mr-vtkalpa, 22, 374, 401 
myr-vtkdra, 368 
Niscaladasa Svimin, 216 7. 
Niégcala Kara, 427, 429 
miscaya, 173, 373, 384 
mScaydtmka, 484 n 1 
mscaydteakd antahkarana-vritt, 75 
mscaydtmukah, 367 
mskarsana, 169 
mskriya, 163 
nuyprakdnkdyah saprakdrakatvena bhd- 
wah, 224 
mtamba, 285 ".7, 287 n 2 
Nityabodha Acdrya, 111 
mtyaga, 368 n. 
mtya-naimitteha, 442 
Nityanatha Siddha, 427 
nstya-sama, 380 n. 4, 382 n. 
mityatua-pratisedhat, 386 1 
mtyatudd, 22 n. 
mtydmtya-vastu-vrveka, 495 
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muvastpyast, 551 

mvesanam, 497 

msurtiz, 507, 508 

myama, 278, 454, 455, 491 

niyama-vuiddht, 46 

myantd, 332 

myalt, 372, 410 

mryoga, 392, 481 

Niyoga-kanda, 87, 88, 98 

nila, 29 

Nilakantha, 274, 443, 545 

Nilakantha Bhatta, 434 7 4 

Nilakantha Diksita, 219 

nildgalasdld, 298 n 6 

niltkd, 297 

nirandhra, 354 n 

Non-appropriation, 506 

Non-being, 143, 148, 203, 238 

Non-Buddhistic, 164 

Non-distinction, 207-209 

Non-eternal, 120-122, 386 1 , 387 

Non-eternality, 191 

Non-existence, 28, 193, 217, 243, 517 

Non-existent, 12, 28, 32, 44, 141, £20, 
121, 152, 155, 161, 173, 194, 224, 
234, 235) 244, 259, $17 

Non-existing effects, 174 

Non-injury, 469, 505, 506, 508-511, §14 

Non-momentary, 182 

Non-moral, 403 

Non-perception, 200 

Non-permanency of entties, 185 

Non-pleasurable-painful, 23 1 

Non-production, 249 

Non-self, 6, 101, elements, 24 

Nonsstealing, 505 

Non-transgression, 500 

Normal, 335, duty, 509, 514, 516; 
measure, 31g, state, 339 

Nose, 325 

Nostrils, 367 

Nothingness, 16 

Nourishment, 307 

Nrga, 107 

Nrsimhasvariipa, 52 2 

Nysimha Thakkura, 443 

Nrsimhasrama Muni, 17, 31, 43%, 
51-56, 57."., 72, 78, 92, 103, 124, 
216-218, his date and works, 216; 
nature of his Vedantic interpreta- 
tions, 217 

Number, 158, 162, 188, 360, 370 

Numerical, 14; difference, 370, quali- 
ties, 162 

Nutrient, 365 7 

Nutritive, 357, 358, elements, 185 

Nya@ya, 19, 40, 51, 57 2, 107, U1, 117, 
120, 122, 125-127, 137, 143, 146, 
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Nyaya ,(cont.) 
147, 160, 161, 168, 170, 179, 192, 
"205, 411, 248, 306, 307, 375, 379, 
393, 394, 415, 482, 483 1.2, 484, 
485, 515, 5173 its arguments in 
favour of the existence of God criti- 
cized by Kamalagila, 176 ff.; its idea 
of emancipation, 248; its theory of 
the subtle body, 306; origin of, 
392 ff.; springs of action in, 412, 413 
Nyfya, categories, 147, 148, 156, 192; 
definitions, 163; logic, 167; logi- 
cians, 192; perceptions, 168; philo- 
sophy, 145, 398; psychology, 414; 
school, 167; system, 374, 408; view, 
178; writers, 124, 127, 146, 157 
Nydya-candrika, 57 n., 425, 428 
Nydya-dipdvalt, 51, 116, 118, 192 
Nydya-dipavalt-tdtparya-tikd, 116 
Nydya-dipikd, 442 
Nyéya-kalpa-latiké, 83 
Nydya-kandalt, 83,85, 249 n., 263 0.1, 
306, 412 
Nydya-kamkd, 45 2., 83, 8s, 87, 107, 
482 n.1 
Nydya-loka-siddht, 49 
Nydya-makaranda, 12, 49, 69 .,70n., 
89 n., 116-118, 147 2., 192, 194 
Nydya-makaranda-samgraha, 192 
Nydya-makaranda-fikd, 116 
Nydya-makaranda-vivecant, 116 
Nydya-mafjart, 107, 248 1., 278 n., 
307 m. 1, 381, 382 2., 394 %., 399, 
413, 460 2.1, 480 n.1 
Nydya-mald, 81 
Nydya-muktdvalt, 219 
Nyaya-nibandha-prakdfa, 107 
Nydya-nirnaya, 193 
Nydya-parifuddhi, 11g, 120 
Nydya-raksa-mani, 82 n., 220 
Nydya-ratna-fikd, 45 1. 
Nydya-ratndval, 77 7. 
Nyédya-sdra, 120, 122 
Nydya-sdra-vicdra, 122 
Nyéya-siddhanta-dipa, 54 
Nydya-siddhanta-mafijart, 218 n. 
Nydya-siddhanta-matjart-vydkhydna, 
218 n. 
Nydya-sudhd, 148 n. 
Nydya-silci-mibandha, 107, 112 
Nydya-siltra, 107, 248, 273, 371, 374, 
377) 379-381, 383 . 1, 386 2., 387, 
388 n., 393, 394, 398-401 
Nyéya-sitra-urtti, 393 
Nydya-sdstra, 393, 394 
Nydya-sikhamant, 54 
Nydya-tattvdloka, 45 n. 
Nydya-Vaidegika, 49, 163, 197, 310, 
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328, 371, 372, 5153 analysis of voli- 
tion, 515; criticism of its categories 
by Sriharsa, 127 ff.; its categories 
criticized by Anandajfina, 193, 194; 
its categories refuted by Citsukha, 
157 ff.; its categories refuted by 
Kamalasila, 187 ff-; its categories 
refuted by Sankara, 189 ff. 
Nydya-vdrttika, 106 ; 
Ny@ya-varttika- taeperya - parisuddhi, 


107 
Nydya-vdrttika-tatperya-ftkd, 45 7. 
nydya-vistara, 547 
nydydcarya, 122 
Nydyamrta, 118, 225 
Nydyamrta-tarangint, 118 
nyiina, 384, 385, 388, 389 


Object, 17, 19, 25, 27) 29~31, 35, 88, 
358, 367, 401; of awareness, 20, 29, 
20g; of consciousness, 64, of know- 
ledge, 27 

Object-consciousness, 149 

Objection, 31, 101, 153 : 

Objective, 21, 22, 24 508; conscious- 
BERS, 7345, caMtent, 1S; entities, 255, 
existence, 21, 149; experience, 102; 
ignorance, 77; plane, 73; self, 34; 
world, 20, 236 

Objectively, 236 

Objectivity, 29, 101, 153 

QOblations, 448, 526 

Obligatoriness, 46 

Obligatory duty, 99, 506 

Observation, 174, 366, 375 

Obstacle, 377 

Occasion, 377 

Occasional, 368 

Occipital, 287 2. 5 

Ocean waves, 329 

Odour, 320, 355, 365 

Oiliness, 328 

Ojas, 293, 315-317, 324%, 343, 346 

Old age, 512, 523 

Older literature, 104 

OM, 494, 526 

Omnipresent, 204, 529 

Omniscience, 22, 39) 53 : 

Omniscient, 50, 118, 177; being, 135; 
God, 72 . 

Oneness, 224; of reality, 129 

Ontological, 36, 269, 366, 517, 518; 
existence, 73; objectivity, 25 

Operation, 144, 177, 798 . 

Operative, 177; actio®, 137; functions, 
76; principle, 333 

Opposite quality, 19° 

Opposition, 497 
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Oppositional relation, 95 

Oppositional term, 95 

Organ, 357, 358, 365 

Organism, 515 

Organized, 500 

Organizer, 176 

Oniental Historical Manuscripts, 21y 

Oriental Manuscript Library, 205 

Origin, 239, 410 7., 526 

Origination, 4, 161, 235; of the sub- 
stratum, 12 

Orissa, 164 

Orthodox school, 369 

Os calcis, 284 7. 3 

Oscillating movement, 238 

Oscillation, 158 

Os innominatum, 285 7. 7 

“QOsteclogy,” 424, 434 

Otherness, 131, 132 

Oughtness, 482 

Outbursts of pleasure, 245 

Ovary, 290, 302, 307, 309 

Owls, 409 


Pada-candrika, 232, 434 

Pada-maitjart, 297 n. 4 

Pada-yojanikd, 79 

padartha, 389, 39° 

Padartha ~ candriké - prabhasa - néma, 
436 

Padartha-nirnaya, 44 

Padartha-tattva, 10 

Padéytha-tattva-nirnaya, 50, 51, 57". 

Paddrtha-tattva-nirnaya-vivarana, 193 

Paddy, 358 2. 

padma, 356 

Padmanf&bha Pandita, 126 n. 

Padmapaida, 8, 9, 30, 31 ”., 32, 34, 47, 
48, 51, 54, 79, 86, 89 n., 102, 106, 
147-149, 151, 209; causality of 
Brahman, 106; his followers, 102, 
103; his view of perception, etc., 
105, 106; meaning of ajfdna, 104, 
105; quarrel with Buddhists re- 
garding the nature of existence, 32; 
regarding the nature of self-con- 
sciousness, 33 ff. 

Padma-purdna, 393 

padma-yugma-traya, 257 

Paila, 432 

Pain, 175, 18, 203, 242, 248, 343, 
360, 366, 369, 37%, 373, 412, 463, 
470, 510-512 
ainful, 23 #., 242 

Painting, 203 

Paippalada, 283 

pakga, 121, 139 

pakga-dharmata, 148 
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pakse vydpaka-pratitya-paryavasdna- 
baldt, 321 

pakvaiaya, 316, 317, 330, 336 

Palate, 348 

Palatine process, 287 n. 4 

palita, 297 

Palijaka, 300 

Pancreas, 288 n. 3 

Pandit, 17 n., 217, 222 N., 223 n., 2240., 
225 1., 270 Nn. 

Pandit, Mr, 111, 112 

Panjpur, 429 

panthd, 348 n. 

Pantheism, 451 

Pantheistic, 1 

Pantzinor village, 429, 430 

pavica-dasdnga yoga, 454 

Pavicadast, 214, 215, 216 ., 251 n, 

parita-maha-bhitta-vikdrah, 358 

Paficanada, 429 

Pajicanaltya kduya, 126 

Pafica-padikd, 8, 31., 52, 54, 102, 
103, 106, 148, 209, 25% 

Pafica-padiké-dhydsa-bhasya-vydkhyd, 


Bin. 

Patica-pddika-sastra-darpana, 311., 
103 

Pafica-padiké-vivarana, 17, 30, 31 1., 
32, 33%, 347.) 52, 53, 79, 84, 103, 
148, 149, 193, 206 ”., 208~210, 214, 
216 

Paftca-padika-vivarana-bhdva-prakdsi- 
kd, 31 1. 

Paiica-pdadika-vivarana-praka&ikd, 54, 
103, 217 

Pajica-pddika-vydkhyd, 52 n. 

Patica-prakriyd, 52. 

Panca-rdtra, 461, 491, 
548 2. 

Paficasikha, 476 

pafica-vidham adhydtman, 537 

oe 355 

paiictkarana, 74 n., 

Dafictharana-bhiva-prakasika, 79 

Paiictharana-prakriyd, 79 

Pafictharana-tdtparya-candrikd, 79 

Paftakarana-pikd-tattva-candrika, 79 

Pafictharana-varitika, 79 

Pafictharana-vérttikdbharana, 79 

Pafictkarana-vivarapa, 79, 193 

Pafijikd, 3% ., 171 

pafifid, 500, 504 

paridhi, 497 

para, 360, 369, 370, 378 

parah dtmd, 368 

paralohaisana, 405 

parama-guru, 86 

parama-hamsa, 252 2. 


546, 547, 
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Parama-hamsa-Upantsad, 252 n. 

paramam padam, 228 

parama-saksma, 411 

‘Paramiinanda, 126 7. 

paramdnu, 189, 193 

paramdrtha, § 

paramartha-darsana, 248 

paramartha-prapa, 443 

paramartha-ritpa, 4 

paramdrtha-satya, 3 

paramdtman, 445, 446, 455, 461, 465, 
466 

paramaima-rasi, 44 

Paramesgvara, 53, 206 

param ajas, 343 

param dhama, 533 

para purusa, 468 

parasparddhydsa, 113 

parasparopakaritdé, 184 

para-tantratd, 10 

para-vijfiapti-visesddhipatyat, 21 n. 

parddi, 369 

pard prakrti, 465 

pardrtha, 412 

Pariiéara, 251 

PardSara-samhitd, 432 

Pardsara-smyti, 83, 252 n. 

paribandho, 497 

Panbhasd, 53 

Parietal, 287 7. 5 

pariggaho, 496 

panigraha, 409 

parihara, 388 

Parimala, 106 n. 

parindma, 21, 38, 39, 44, 46, 172, 190, 
193, 194, 224, 370, 372, 410; Cause, 
45; doctrine, 171; view of causation, 


45 

parindmi-kdrana, 51 

paripdka, 27 1. 

parisamkhyd-vidhi, 47 

parispanda, 256 

parisat, 378 

Parjanya, 300 ”. 2 

paroksatudd acintyam, 316 

Particles, 157 

Particular, 63 

Partless, 157, 158, 190, 199 

Parts, 40 

Parvataka-tantra, 435 

paryanuyojyopeksara, 389 n. 

Passion, 229, 373, 414, 419, 451, 453, 
459, 477, 489, 493, 497, 498, 529, 
531 

Passionlesaness, 4.75 

Passive, 24 

pasavah, 292 ". 


Basyantt, 353 
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Pataiijali, 259 ., 265, 304 7., 403, 408, 
410 M., 414, 431, 436, 443, 447, 451- 
455, 458, 460, 461, 476, 477, 491; 
492, 594, 539, 540, 542, 543, 546, 
548, 549 

Patafjalt-snira, 517 

Patella bone, 285 1. 4 

Path of wisdom, 495 

Pathology, 434 

Patience, 360, 500-502, 510 

Patient, 296 

patitthd, 459, 500 

patigho, 497 

paurnamas!, 292 n. 

paurusa, 252-254, 272, 525 

paurusa-vdadins, 402 

Pausa, 294 

Pauskalavata, 424 

Pauskaldévata-tantra, 435 

paustika, 281, 296 

pavamdna, 292 n. 

pavana, 333 

Pavinasa demon, 300 

pacaka, 303, 330 

Padma-tantra, 548 n.3 

paka, 362 365, 370 

Pandava, so2, 545 

Pandya, z19 

Panini, 297 n., 538-540, 542, 543 

pani-pada-salakadhisthdna, 285 n.3 

pdni-pddanguli, 285 n. 1 

papa, $22 

pdramarthika, 2, 44 

paramparya, 374 

Parasarya, 316 

paribhasika, 363 

parimandalya, 189; measure, 190 

Parévanatha, 544 

pargsnt, 284 

parthiva, 359 

pasanda, 54 

pasdnavat-samam, 266 

Patafijala~Samkhya, 177 

patdla, 76, 300 

Patrasvamin, 172 

Paraliputra, 427 

patimokkha-samvara, 500 

Pea, 169 

Peace, 444, 450, 490, 500, 501, 503, 
511 

Peacefulness of mind, 510 

Pearl, 525 

Peculiarities, 159 

Pelvic bone, 287 n. x 

Pelvic cavity, 285 

Pelvis, 340, 348 

pemam, 497 

Penances, 539 
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Penis, 296, 326 n. 

People, 509 

Perceived universe, 241 

Perceiver, 22, 67, 135, 139, 155, 200- 
202, 209, 234, 341 

Perceiving, 330; power, 200; principle, 
199 

Perceiving-self, 200 

Perception, 17, 18, 20, 21, 65, 88, gz, 
116, 117, 135, 145, 148, 159, 167, 
180, 187, 192, 194, 200, 202, 205, 
207, 208, 212, 213, 226, 234, 254, 
269, 270, 302, 373, 374, 377, 401, 
407; of identity, 65 

Percepts, 270 

Perceptual, 77; data, 156; experience, 
105; knowledge, 77, 192; process, 
208, 217 

Percipi, 19 

Performance, 502 

Perfumes, 498 n. 

Pericardium, 284 n. 3 

Permanence, 186 

Permanent, 22, 179, 241, 368, 369; 
consciousness, 71; convictions, 240; 
entity, 22; perceiver, 187; self, 71, 
179; subject, 366; substance, 145 

Persistence, 18, 67; of knowledge, 18 

Persistent, 188, 241 

Persisting cause, 183 

Persisting entity, 183, 184 

Person, 252, 255, 367 

Personality, 110, 524 

Perspiration, 351; channels, 348 

Pessimism, 414, 504 

Pessimistic tendency, 52 

pest, 314, 318 

Petta Diksita, 54 1. 

phala, 359 

phala-tydga, 444 

phale nersyu, 420 

Phantom show, 11 

phana, 342, 351 

Pharmacopeta, 277 

Pharyngeal plexus, 355 

Phalguna, 294 

Phenomena, 177, 501 

Phenomenal, 126, 127, 167, 499; 
appearance. 48; reality, 167; self, 
415 

Phenomenon, 374 

Philosopher, 38, 446 

Philosophic, 502; analysis, 467; know- 
ledge, 246, 523; truth, 504; view, 
2; wisdom, 494 

Philosophical, 228, 501; development, 
48; idea, 366; ignorance, 417; truth, 
230 

pu 
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Philosophy, 44, 51, 66, 73, 228, 504, 
509, 517, 525; of Badariyana, 36 

Phiegm, 299, 300, 325; 365, 391 

Phlegmatic diseases, 299 

Physical, 238, 369, 404, 504; diseases, 
418; process, 48; propulsion, 480; 
sciences, 273; trouble, 512; world, 
270 

Physician, 277, 278, 328 «., 338, 357, 
387, 380, 392, 415 

Physiological activity, 331 

Physiological effects, 360 

Physiological functions, 261, 263, 331, 
333 

Physiological operations, 332, 335 

Physiological position, 332 

picchila, 359 n., 361 

pihd, 497 

Pilgrimage, 230, 441, 508 

Pillar, 26 

pitigald, 257, 292, 353 %, 354, 453, 
454 

pinda, 43, 312 n., 4th 

pipdsa, 496 

pipdsa-sthdna, 288 n. 1 

Pipe, 346 

pippalt, 299 m. 1 

Pischel, R., 345 7. 

Pisdca, 282, 300 

Pisdca-veda, 274 n. 3 

pitr-yana, 519, §21 

pitta, 257, 276, 282, 296, 300, 317, 
319, 320, 325-337) 339, 343, 344, 
347, 349, 350, 30%, 362, 365, 392, 
524; nature of, 33°, 332 

pitta-dhard, 317 

pittala, 334 Nn. 

pitia-prakrtt, 328, 334 

pittasaya, 350 

pithara-pdka, 194 

ptyato, 490 

pllu-pdka, 194 

Placenta, 291 

Planet, 333 

Plant, 333; 359 

Plato, 506 

Playful activity, 42 

Playful instincts, 178 

pldast, 289 

Pleasantness, 358 

Pleasing, 337 7. : 

Pleasurable, 23., 242; experience, 
QI; state, 181 

Pleasure, 68, 175, 247, 248, 343, 360, 
366, 369, 371, 373. 374, 404, 412, 
452, 463, 487, 504, 508-512, 520 

Pleasure-seeking, 627 

Plexus, 353 7., 356 

38 
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plthan, 288 

Pluralistic experience, 204 

Plurality, 38, 39, 95, 161, 195; of 

* cause, 161 

Points of dispute, 389 

Poison, 359 ”., 361, 497 

Polemic, 126, 127 

Polemical, 204 

Poles, 208 

Politics, 385 

Polluting agents, 326-328 

Pollution, 408, 409 

Popular belief, 377 

Positive, 47; cause, 197; entity, 182; 
experience, 154; knowledge, 154; 
quality, 152; unity, 153 

Posttive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus, 
253 ”., 356 n. 

Positivity, 193 

Possession, 158 

Postures, 455 

posaka-rasa, 323 7. 

Potency, 8, 31, 175, 359, 361-363, 
37° : 

Potency-in-chief, 364 

paeeaeb 23.3; ajfidna, 53; energy, 
35 

Potentialities, 24 

Potter, 249 

Potter’s wheel, 246 

Power, 8, 22, 215, 243, 510; of con- 
trolling others, 505 7.; of produc- 
tivity, 267. 

Prabandha-parisodhint, 52 n. 

Prabhakara, 66, 67, 69, 147, 154, 155, 
197, 249, 483, 515; his analysis of 
illusion, 154; his idea of emanci- 
pation, 249 

prabhava, 323, 362, 364-366 

Prabodha-candrika, 443 

Prabodha-candrodaya ndtaka, 220 

Practical action, 152 

Practical discipline, 500 

Practical movement, 155 

Practice, 487, 500, 514 

Pradesa, 389, 391 

pradhdna, 172, 379, 440 

Pradyumna, 543, 545 

Pragalbha Miéra, 126 7. 

Pragmatic, 371; basis, 152 

Praise, 512 

pratsya-pratsayoh sambandhah, 481 

Praja, 292 7. 

Prajapati, 484 

prajfiapti-sat, 58 

prajfid, 24, 265, 491, 504, 548 

Prajfidkara Gupte, 49 

Prajfianinanda, 79, 196 
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prajfidparddha, 321, 339, 405, 415- 
418, 422 

prakarana, §7 n., 231 

Prakarana-paficikd, 249 

prakarana-sama, 380n., 382n., 386, 387 

Prakajartha-vivarana, 46, 49, 50, 72, 
196-198, 205, 206, 213; its philo- 
sophy, dates, etc., 196-198 

prakdsa-heyatuat, 197 

PrakagAnanda, 17-19. 31%., 52, 53, 
55, 56, 84, 221, 223-225, 270; Brah- 
ma and the world in, 224; discus- 
sions regarding awareness in, 17- 
19; discussions regarding subjective 
idealism in, 17 ; mdy@ in, 224; nature 
of ajridna in, 222; nature of dnanda 
in, 223 ; Negative dialectics of, 18, 19; 
quarrel with Vasubandhu of, 19; 
theory of causality in, 221-223; 
view-point of his work, 220, 221; 
works of, 225 

Prakasanubhavananda, 17 7. 

Prakasatman, 9, 10, 17, 39, 33, 8&2, 84, 
89, 103-106, 118, 148, 149, 151, 193, 
208-210, 214, 222-224, 234; hi 
quarrel with the Buddhists regard- 
ing nature of objects, 30, 31 

Prakasdtma-éri-caranath, 104 

prakopa, 335 n. 

prakrti, 42,72, 101, 104, 109, 175, 477, 
181, 238, 239, 250, 258, 265, 272, 
334, 335, 372, 388, 410, 440, 455, 
457, 461-465, 467, 473, 477, 478, 
482, 515, 516, 525, 526, 533, 534 

prakrti-dosas, 335 n. 

prakrti-mdGna, 335 n. 

prakrtim yanti mamikam, 526 

pralaya, 37, 48, 191 

pramd, 128, 137, 194, 206, 212, 213 

pramdda, 413 

pramdna, 77, 128, 137, 167, 194, 204, 
222, 254, 373, 375, 376, 379, 380, 
384. 

pramana-caitanya, 207, 208 

Pramdna-mafijart, 120, 124 

Pramdna-mdla, 12, 13, 51, 116, 118, 
148, 192 

pramdana-samuccaya, 44 

Pramana-vérttikdlankdra, 49 

Pramana-véritikdlankara-jika, 49 

Pramdna-vidhvamsana, 398 n. 

Pramdana-vidhvamsana-sambhagita-vr- 
tti, 398 2. 

Pramdna-vrtti-nirnaya, 198 

bramaty, 77, 105 

prameha, 343 n. 

Prameya-diptka, 442 

prameyatudt, 121 
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pramtt, 77 

Pramodapurandara Ac&rya, 225 ”. 
praneta, 332 

prasanya, 389, 391 
prasanga-pratidrstdnta-sama, 380 n. 4 
prasanga-sama, 381 2. 

prasGda, 318, 325, 492 
prasdda-dhatu, 325 

prasdra, 336 n. 

Prasthana-bheda, 225 

prasyandana, 349 

prasama, 335 

Pragastamati, 172 

Pragastapada, 162, 249, 412, 413, 505, 


535 
Prasastapada-bhdsya, 163 n. 
Prasnanidhina, 428 
Prasna-Upanisad, 78, z290n., 344 7., 


345 
Prasna-Upanisad-bhasya, 78 
prathamd-bhumika, 264 
pratibandha, 176 
pratibimba, 48 
pratibimba-vada, 106 
pratijfid, 379, 387 
pratina-hdm, 388 
pratijfidntara, 388 n. 
pratifid-sannydsa, 388 n. 
Pratimd-ndtaka, 394 1. 
pratinivistd, 378 
pratipaksa-bhdvand, 460 
pratipannopddhau nisedha - pratiyogit- 
vam, 222 
pratipannopddhdva-pratiyogitva, 217 
pratisamskartr, 425 
pratisthd, 279, 285 
pratisthaépand, 379 
prati-tantra-siddhdnta, 383 
prattkopdsana, 448, 488 
pratita, 19, 128 
pratitya-samutpdda, 3n., 8 
pratyabhyfid, 33, 65, 67 
pratyag dtman, 6 
Pratyagbhagavan, 147 
Pratyag-ripa-bhagavin, 119 71. 
pratyak, 63 
pratyak-ctt, 110 
pratyak-cits, 9 
Pratyak-svariipa-bhagavat, 156 1. 
pratyaksa, 92, 194, 207, 373, 374» 376, 
379, 407, 411 
Pratyakgadevayathdcirya, 439 
Pratyakga-Ssartram, 354.1. 
Pratyak-tattva-pradipikié, 222 n., 2231, 
pratyaktva, 115 
praty-anuyoga, 384 
pratyaya, 395 
pratydhdra, 454, 455 
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pratyatma-vedya, 22 

pratyetavya, 19 

pratyudaharati, 342 

Praudhanubhits, 8x 

Pravacana-bhdsya, 250 

pravartand, 482 

pravartate, 314 

pravurtti, 389, 507 

pravrtti-sdmarthya, 130 

prayatna, 238, 369-371 

prayatnddi, 371 

prayaindnta, 369, 37° 

prayatnantartyaka, 381 n. 

prayatndntartyakatua, 382 n. 

prayojana, 383, 384 n. 1 

prakrta-mdna, 319, 320 

praktana, 253 

pramdnya, 214 

prana, 75, 76, 104, 293-260, 262, 291, 
292, 303, 311, 33%, 333, 340, 342, 
344,346, 347,349, 352, 356, 373, 448, 
449; as depending on the head, 340; 
as vibration, 263; a8 vital parts, 342; 
channels of, 347, 348; heart the 
centre of, 340; history of the mean- 
ing of, 259 ff.; seat of, according to 
Caraka, 342 

pranatjand, 405 

prana-karmani, 448 

pranamaya-kosa, 76 

prdna-nrodha, 258, 268 

prdna-samyamana, 454 

prana-spanda, 256, 2§7 

prdna-vahd, 338 

prana-vahdndm srotasam hrdayam mil- 
lam, 343 

prdna vayu, 348, 355 

prandpdna-gati ruddhvd, 448 

prandya svdha, 448 

pranayama, 256, 257, 447-449, 452- 
455, 458 

prapty-aprdpti-sama, 380 n. 4, 381 7. 

prarabdha-karma, 247, 250 

Pratisdkhyas, 276 

pratttika-sattva, 270 

prayas-citta, 275, 278, 281, 295, 296 

Pre-condition, 405, 506 

Predatory birds, 409 

Predominance, 367 

Preferment, 501 

Preparatory measure, 500 

prerana, 481 

Presentation of the false, 154 

Pride, 267, 373, 409, 509-511 

Principle of consciousness, 20, 22 

Principle of difference, 60 

Principle of intelligence, 20 

Principle of thought, 35 


38-2 
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Privilege, 505 

prinana, 328 

Probability, 373 

Probandum, 120, 121, 139, 140 

Probans, 139 

Proceedings and Transactions of the First 
Oriental Conference, Poona, 400 7. 

Proceedings of the Madras Oriental 
Conference, 232 

Process, 256, 377 

Procreator, 525 

Product, 13, 18, 23, 331; complexes, 4 

Production, 11, 18, 25, 32, 37) 38) 41, 
62, 166, 168, 173, 174, 177, 182, 184, 
186, 187, 190, 235, 236; of action, 
473; Of knowledge, 18 

Prognostication, 396, 397 

Prohibitions, 504 

Projection of objectivity, 25 

Proof, 128 

Proper discernment, 134 

Proper measure, 325 

Proper proportion, 327 

Property, 357-360, 365, 506 

Propulsion, 481, 482 

Prosperity, 501 

Protection, 505 

Proud, 510, 511 

pretha-gatasthi, 287 n. 13 

brstih, 286 

prthak, 370 

prthaktva, 194, 370 

prthwvt, 75 

Psychical frame, 105 

Psychical process, 48 

Psychological, 108, 265, 366; appear- 
ance, 32; constituents, 58; duality 
of awareness, 29; elements, 58-60; 
entities, 99; existence, 73: experi- 
ence, 170; ignorance, 12, 109; 
necessity, 25 ; objectivity, 25; objects 
of awareness, 29; self, g; thought, 


35 
Psychologically, 31 
Psycho-physical parallelism, 339 
Psychosis, 24, 29, 250, 254, 464 
Psychosis-transformations, 22 
Pthisis, 288, 299 
Pubic, 348; bone, 285 . 7; nerve, 


353 
Pubis, 285 2.7 
Public good, 485 
pudgala, 58, 59 
Pudgala-viniicaya, 58 n., 59 #- 
punar-ukta, 388, 389 n. 
Punarvasu, 395 
Punarvasu Atreya, 393 
Pungent, 337 #., 357-359, 363 
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Punnabhadda, 539 

punya, 522 

pupphusa, 258 n., 318 

Purina, 43, 74, 78, 228, 279, 328, 
547 

Purdna-veda, 274 n. 3 

Pure, 36, 303; annihilation, 234; 
awareness, 33; being, 13; bliss, 13, 
90, 113, 245, 223; blissfulness, 92, 
Cessation, 234; Consciousness, 22, 
32, 33-35, 48, 45, 7i-74, 77, LOL, 
105, 118, 179, 181, 197, 203-207, 
209, 211, 227, 235, 236, 238, 241- 
243; essencelessness, 234; extinc- 
tion, 233; happiness, 22; idea, 234; 
intelligence, 8, 13, 22, 22, 50, 89 7., 
102, 110, 233, 477; negation, 234; 
thought, 24; vacuity, 235 

Purificatory rites, 278 

Purity, 469, 502, 505, 510, 511, 513, 
514, 542; of heart, 510; of mind, 
438, 441 

purisa, 317 

purisa-dhard, 417 

puritat, 344 

Durusa, 181, 234, 241, 250, 251, 255, 
265, 272, 379, 380, 385, 388, 440, 
457, 458, 461, 465-467, 472, 477, 
524, 537 

purusah parak, 465 

purusa-kdra, 256 

puruga-narayana, 537 

Purusa-niscaya, 342 n. 

Purusa-sitkta, 523, 524, 537 

purusdartha, 547 

purusottama, 55, 416, 466 

Purusottama Diksita, 115 

Purusottama Sarasvati, 79, 225 

Purusottamavana, 120 

pury-astaka, 245 

Pus, 325, 330 

Pusparjali, 80 

piraka, 257, 258 

Pirnaprajfia, 120 

Parnaksa Maudgalya, 357 

Parnadnanda, 232, 354 2. 

Parnananda Sarasvati, 79 

POrnananda Tirtha, 78, 79 

Parnananda Yati, 353 7. 

Dpilrva, 400 n, 

pirva-kdla-bhavitoa, 160 

pirva-paksa, 389, 391 

pirva-prajfa-samskara, 104 

pirva-riipa, 336 n., 396, 397 

piirvavat, 398-400 

Pirvottara - mimamsd-vdda -naksatra- 
mald, 219 


bisa, 353 
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pitikd, 296 
piiya, 330 n. 


Qualification, 186 

Qualitative change, 15 

Qualities, 5, 143, 148, 152, 158, 16x, 
162, 187, 190, 359, 360, 369-374, 
378, 462, Sor, 505 7., 515 

Quick, 227 2. 

Quickness, 156 


Race, sor 

Radius, 285 7.6 

Rage, 497 

Raghunitha, 146 

Raghunatha Siromani, 179» 124, 
126 2. 


Rains, 59, 321, 327, 335, 379 

Tajas, 72, 74, 75, 303, 314, 319» 329, 
367, 372, 419, 436, 456, 4 

rajas element, 261 

rajo-vahana-nadyah, 344 Nn. 

Rajputana, 539 

Rajshahi, 49 

Rajwade, V. K., 551 7. 

Raksah, 300 

rakia, 317, 324, 326, 327, 339 352 

rakta-dhard, 317 

rakta-dusti, 324 

ram, 55% 

Rangaraja Adhvarin, 54 

Rangaraja Makhindra, 218 

Rangoj! Bhatta, 55, 108 

ratjaka, 330 

rasa, 194, 236, 302, 312 2. 3, 317, 322- 
325, 327, 328, 339, 343 7., 347) 348, 
350, 357-366, 390, 391 

rasa-dhatu, 323 

vasa-dusft, 324 

Rasa-ratnakara, 427 

Rasa-sdra, 123 

rasa-sthana, 350 

vasa-vdhint, 348 n. 

Rasabhivyaiijika, 56 

Rasdtala, 76 : 

rasayana, 276, 301 

Raséyana-tantra, 425 

Rastka-ratijird, 443 

rat, 490, 497 

Ratnakirti, 49 

Ratna-prabhd, 103, 104, 429 

Ratna-talikd, 56 

Ratna Vajra, 49 

rauksya, 337, 362 n. 

Revigupta, 432 

Ray Chaudhury, Dr, 544, 53° 

Radheya, 48 

Radhamalla, 326 2. 
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rdga, 267, 413, 414, 489, 497 

rdga-dvesa, 420 

ragadi, 369 

Raghavananda, 78, 115 

Raghavendra Svamin, 443 

Raghavendra Yati, 17 n. 

raja-karmdnt, 296 

Raja Makhindra, 218 

rdjasa, 367, 373, 468-470 

Rdja-tarangini, 431 

Rajanaka, 443 

rdksasas, 283 

Rama, 229, 230, 255, 507, 546 

Ramabhadra, 79 

Ramabhadra Diksita, 431 

Ramabhadrananda, 56 

Ramabhadrasrama, 55 

Rémacandra, 79, 238 

Ramacandra Tirtha, 79 

R&macandra Yajvan, 220 

Ramacandrarya, 82 n. 

Ramadatta, 99 

Ramadeva, 231 

Ramakantha, 443 

Ramakrsna, 53, 216 7., 443 

Ramakrsna Adhvarin, 208 

Ramakysna Bhatta, 434 7. 4 

Ramakrsna Diksita, 54 

Ramanarayana, 443 

Raimanatha, §7 n., 434 

Ramanatha Vaidya, 434 

Rdmartidrt, 264 n. 

Ramatirtha, 52, 56, 79, 85, 111, 115, 
118, 193 

Raimadvaya, 197, 198, 204, 205, 208, 
212-214; ajfidnas as many, 210, 211; 
continuity of perception through a 
rapid succession ajfdna covering 
and its removal in, 211; his date and 
work, 204, 205; his definition of 
right knowledge different from that 
of Veddanta-paribhdsd, 212; his re- 
lation with Patica-pddikd, 209, 210; 
his theory of Vedantic perception in 
contrast to that of Veddnta-pari- 
bhasa and Sikhamani, 225 ff.; his 
view different from that of the 
Vedénta-paribhds4 on the subject of 
the continuity of perception, 211; 
his view of time, 211, 212; move- 
ment of urtti and perception, zo8— 
210; place of antahkarana in per- 
ception, 208-212; pure conscious- 
ness and perception, 211 

Ramajia Pandeya, 225 n., 226 

Ramananda, 52 7., 82 1., 439 

Ramananda Sarasvati, 10, 317., 56, 
80, 103, 196 
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RaémA&randatirtha, 79, 232 

Raminuja, 43, 125, 201, 219, 262, 439. 

- 441, 42, 542 

Ramdnuja-bhasya, 262 n. 2 

Rédmdanuja-mata-khandana, 220 

Rdamdyana, 229, 230, 506 

Ramdayana-bharata-sdra-samgraha, 220 

Ramdyana-sdra, 220 

Rdmdayana-sdra-samgraha, 220 

Rdmdyana-sdra-stava, 220 

Ramdyana-tatparya-mrnaya, 220 

Ramayana-tdtparya-samgraha, 220 

Ramendra Yogin, 57 n. 

RameSvara Bharati, 82 72. 

rds, 44 

React, 23 

Real, 117, 167, 271; God, 2; ignorance, 
4; objects, 26; souls, 2; substance, 
23; transformation, 38, 39, 44: 
world, 2, 20 

Realism, 271 

Realistic, 1, 2, 213; definitions, 163, 
168, interpretation, 38; logic, 167; 
transformation, 38, 39, 44 

Reality, 5, 15, 20, 73, 1x5, 165, 181, 
186, 193, 195, 206 n., 236, 245, 268, 
499 

Realization, 233, 239, 524 

Rearing, 505; of cows, 505 7. 

Reason, 120, 121, 123, 139, 148, 194, 
375 

Reasoning, 24, 376, 377 

Rebirths, 75, 90, 305, 407, 465, 520~ 
523, 530 

recaka, 257, 258 

Récentes Découvertes dé MSS. Médi- 
caux Sanscrits dans I’Inde, 425 n. 

Receptacle, 179, 526 

Recognition, 65, 67, 184 

Recognition of identity, 33, 34, 66; in 
Buddhism and Vedanta, 33 ff. 

Rectum, 288, 318, 331, 336, 348, 351 

Red, 27, 344 ”., 349 

Reed, 346 

Reflection, 50, 55 

Refutation, 127, 146, 147, 160, 188, 
189, 192; of action, 188 

Relation, 15, 22, 24, 25, 34, 44,96, 106, 
121, 144, 146, 152, 158, 159, 167, 
173, 191, 203, 204, 372, 374) 3973 
of identity, 34; of inherence, 148, 
158, 187-189; of inseparability, 
194 

Relationing, 31 

Relationship, 152 

Relative concept, 91 

Relative space, 157 

Relativistic, 164, 213; philosophy, 164 
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Relativity, 157 

Rele, 353 1., 354 

Religion, 525 

Religious, 367, 509, 525; discipline, 
488; duty, 505; endeavours, 488 

Remoteness, 369 

Renunciation, 252, 444, 457, 458, 510, 
514 

Repentance, 508 

Repetition, 360 

Reply, 388 

Reports on Sanskrit Manuscripts, 219 

Repository, 22 

Repulsions, 239 

Resemblance, 131 

Resolution, 253 

Respiratory process, 258 7. 1 

Responsibility, 501, 505, 507, 508 

Result, 376 

Retentive power, 373 

Revelation, 13-16, 197 

Reward, 503 

Rhetoric, 220 

Rhetorician, 171 

Ribs, 286 n.2 

Rice, 358 2. 

Right cognition, 134, 136, 137 

Right conduct, 405, 406, 423 

Right knowledge, 99, 153, 181, 187, 
194, 206, 212, 213, 229, 239, 248, 
251, 261 

Right perception, 135 

Right thinking, 90 

Right volition, 500 

Ritual, 547 

Ritualistic, 284 

Rockhill, W., 276, 277, 424 ". 1 

roga-bhisag-sittya-vimdna, 377 

rohint, 317, 396 

romavarta, 342 

Root, 347, 365; desires, 243; inclina- 
tions, 243, 255 

Rooted instincts, 248 

Root-impression, 31 

Rope, 7, 37, 73, 106 

Rosy, 349 

Roth, 274, 283 

Rough, 332, 338 

Roughness, 360 

ruct, 497 

Rudimentary element, 76 

Rudra, 538 

Rug-viniscaya, 434 

eee 332, 338, 357) 359, 361, 363, 
3 


vipa, 377 
rilpatva, 374 
ripin, 202 
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ritrah, 298 n. 4 
Rg-Veda, 281, 345, 346, 394, 486, 535, 


537 

Rg-Vedic, 301 ; hymns, 280; sacrifices, 
281 

Ryju-viverana, §2 1. 

Rk, 274, 390, 526 

Rksagriva, 300 

Tft, 295 ". 3, 394, 539 

rtavah, 292 1. 


sabhdga-santati-viccheddkhyam, 21 n. 

Sabhd-parva, 544 

sac-chdstra, 267 

Saccidinanda, 79 

Sacral nerve, 353 

Sacral plexus, 355 

Sacrifice, 353 "., 437, 441, 448, 473, 
479, 483, 485, 487, 501, 504-506, 
510, 513, 514, 523, 526, 535, 537 

Sacrificial, 43 .”., 494; actions, 493; 
duties, 474, 479; performance, 522 

sacro-coccygeal plexus, 355 

Sacrum, 285 n., 287 n. 

sad-asadbhyam vilaksanam, 127 

Sadananda, 55, 231 

Sadananda Kaémiraka, 57, 196 

Sadananda Vyasa, 443 

Sadasiva, 219 

Sadadivendra Sarasvati, 82 n. 

sa-deha-muktata, 245 

sad-vurtta, 405, 420 

Sages, 395, 539 

saguna-brahma, 218 

sahabkiitam karyam, 186 

Sahadeva, 432 

saha-kanthikd, 289 n. 3 

sahakdari, 160 

sahakdri-kdrana, 109 

Sahapala Deva, 427 

sahasrdra, 353, 356 

sahasrdra-cakra, 356 

sahopalambha-niscaya, 49 

sahopalambha-niyama, 26 n., 35 

sahopalambha-myamdad, 26 n. 

Saint, 247, 420, 501, 506 

Saintly persons, 264 

Saline, 358, 359 

Salt, 357 

Salvation, 228, 305 

sama, 236 

sama-dhdtoh, 327 1. 

sama-pittantla-~kapha, 334 

sSamatua, 451, S11 

sama-vdta-jnita-slesman, 334. 1. 

samaviya, 40, 148, 183, 184, 187, 189- 
191, 194, 371, 374; relation, 374 

samavdyt-karara, 143, 360 
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Samaveta-samavdya, 374 

samaya-viruddha, 385 

sama-yoga-vdhin, 419 

Samadhana, 459, 500 

samadhi, 24, 251, 452, 454, 455, 484 n., 
500, 504 

samdna, 75, 258, 260, 291, 332 

sambandhi-svabhdva-janya, 142 

sambandhi-svuabhava-srita, 142 

sambhdvand-bhdsya, 103 

Sameness, 511; in all situations of life, 
511; in blame, 511; in joy, 511; in 
praise, 511; in sorrow, §11 

Samtcina, 379 

samuccaya, 389, 392 

samudga, 287 

samutthana, 395 

Samyagbodhendra Samyamin, 52 7. 

samyagjndnddhigama, 249 

samyak, 135 

samyak-paricchitti, 134 

sambhava, 384 

sambhdasa, 378 

sambhinnobhaya-rilpatvat, 104 

samghdata, 463 

samgraha, 49 

samharsa, 378 

Samhitd-kalpa, 283 n. 

Samhitd-vidht, 283 2. 

samjnd, 23 

samkalpa, 373 

tamkalpa-nagaram, 233 

samkalpa-purusa, 233 

Samkargana, 539, 542, 543, 545, 546, 
548 

samkhyd, 370 

Samksepa-sdrivaka, 11 ., 17, 43%., 
45 7., 52, 54, 56, 85, 110-112, 115, 
216, 223 7. 

Samksepa-sartraka-sambandhokti, 52 n. 

Samksepa-sartraka-sdra-samgraha,116, 
225 

sampraptt, 397 Nn. 

samsarga, 338 n. 

Samsdra, 44 

Samsdra-tarant, 232 

samskara, 65, 360, 370 

samsrti, 234, 238 

samsaya, 383, 389, 392, 500 

samsaya-sama, 380 n., 382 n., 386, 387 

samslesa, 307 

samSlesa-pratyaya, 207 

samvara, 500 

samvatsaradh, 292 n. 

samvedanamaya, 256 

samvtd, 63, 149, 201, 208, 235, 259 

samutt-harma, 68 

samvit-spanda, 254 
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samuitesvariipa-bhiito bhedah, 64 

samurta, 3 

samurtasamurtani, 348 n. 

samurti, 3, 22; as mithyd-samurtt and 
loka-samurti, 4; its meanings, 3 

sSamurtt-satya, 3 

Samyamana, 444 

samyoga, 40, 158, 194, 373 

Samtyoga-purusa, 415 

samyoga-vibhaga, 370 

sSamyogin, 40 

samyogt-purusa, 368 

samyukta-samavdya, 374 

samyukta-samaveta-samavaya, 374 

Sanaka-samhitd, 435 

sandhaya sambhasd, 378 

sandhi, 286 n. 2 

Sandhy&kara, 431 

san kasah, 386 

san ksayah, 386 

sanmipdata, 338 1. 

sannyasa, 418 

sannydsin, 252 

santamkd, 317 

santhavam, 497 

Sangha, 459 

Sanghabhadra, 171 

sango, 497 

sankalpa, 75, 264 

sankalpa-jagara, 266 

sankhdra, 498 

sankhyd, 194 

sankoca, 348 1. 

safcaya, 499 

saranat Sirdh, 347 

Sarasvat!, 354 

sarasvatt, 353 

sarga, 177 

Sarpa-veda, 274 7. 3 

sarva-bija, 22 

Sarva-darsana-samgraha, 214 

Sarva-darsana-siddhaénta-samgraha, 55 

Sarva-dhara, 432 

sarva-dosa-prakopana, 416 

sarva-gata, 474 

sarva-jadopadaéna-bhata, 203 

sarva-jfia, 106, 195 

Sarvajfianarayana, 57 7. 

Sarvajiia-pitha, 98 

Sarvajiia Sarasvati, 56 

sarvajfiatd, 22 

Sarvajfia Visvesa, 55 

Sarvajfidtma Bhagavat, 52 n. 

Sarvajfiatma Muni, 11, 17, 43 7., 47, 
50, 52-54, 57, 72, 85, 105, I10- 
112, 115, 116, 223, 224; ajfidna and 
truth, 114; ajfidna in relation with 
‘Brahman, 112 ff.; association of 
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ajfidna in, 115; commentaries on his 
Samksepa-sdriraka, 115, 116; differ- 
ence of his view with that of Man- 
dana, 85; his date, 112; his view of 
the causality of mdyd, 11; nature of 
ajfidna, 112; nature of Brahman, 
114; Vedanta and Buddhism in, 
115 

sarva-pratyayanam 
148 

Sarva-siddhanta-rahasya-ttka, §§ 

Sarva-srotamsi ayana-bhiitdnt, 347 

sarva-tantra-siddhdnta, 383 

Sarvato-bhadra, 443 

Sarvanga-sundart, 434 

sarvdpahnava, 265 

Sarvartha-siddhi, 119 1. 

sarve bhavd anutpannéh, 167 

sarvendriya-param, 341 

Sat, 194, 373 

satas cetydmSsa-cetanat, 236 

satata-kriyd, 370 

Sati, 500 

Sati-samvara, 500 

sat-kdrya-vada, 39, 165, 172-174, 472, 
473, 477, 517;_its criticisms by 
Kamalasgila and Santaraksita, 172 ff. 

sattd, 10 

satthakamma, 276 

sativa, 72, 74, 183, 193, 197, 206, 250, 
303, 308, 313, 319, 329, 366, 367, 
372, 419, 436, 456, 462, 468, 542 

sattva-samsSuddht, 510 

sattva stuff, 211 

sattva-Suddhi, 438 

satya, 4, 75, 383, 505, 510 

Satyabodha, 98 

Satya-vacana, 505, 544 

Satyavan, 306 7. 1 

satya-yuga, 409 

Saubhadgya-vardhint, 79 

sauksmya, 315 

saukymydt, 349 

Saumanasydni, 296 

Saumya, 313 

saumyatva, §13 

Saundgas (grammarians), 540 

Sautrantikas, 26 2. 

sa-vikalpa, 107 

sa-vyabhicdra, 384, 386 n. 

sa-vyabhicdra hetu, 386 n. 

sddhaka, 330 

sadhana, 115 

sddharmya-vaidharmya-sama, 380 n. 4 

sddhdrana, 357, 506 

sddhdrana-dharma, 505, 506, 514 

sddharanatva, 358 

sddhitpadista-margena, 252, 253 


yatharthatvam, 
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sddhya, 139, 380, 381 7., 388 n. 
sddhya-sama, 386 n., 387 
sddhyabhavavad-auyttitvam, 120 
Sdhasdnka-carita, 428 

Saketa (city), 540 

sG@kst consciousness, 214 

saksin, 53, 154 

Sama, 274 

sdmagrt, 161, 164 

Saman, 526 

sdmarthyatisaya, 97 

sdmanya, 371, 397 

sdmdnya-chala, 385, 386 

sdmanya-pratyasattl, 139 

sdmdnyato-drsta, 398, 399, 400 n. 

Samin, 57 7. 

Samkhya, 36, 37, 42, 74, 89 %., 101, 
107, 115, 165, 172-175, 181, 227, 
242, 250, 260, 292, 300, 304, 312, 
314, 328 n., 329 1., 332, 372, 388 2., 
394, 410, 411, 414, 451, 455-458, 
461, 463, 465, 467, 468, 472, 473, 
475-477, 493, 517, 518, 549, 550; 
argyments, 1735 WSs peneral exiti- 
cisms by Kamalaétla, 175; Philo- 
sophy, 273 2., 428; physics, 273; 
prakrtt, 74; refutation of its soul 
theory by Kamalagila, 181; system, 
366 

Samkhya and Nyaya, on the theory of 
dosas, 328, 329 2. 

Sdamkhya-hdrikad, 80, 106, 116, 24y, 
250 n., 262, 304, 377, 400M. 

Ss khya parindma, criticisms of, by 

antaraksita and Kamalagila, 171 ff. 

Samkhya-pravacana-bhdsya, 262, 305, 
306 1.1 

Sdamkhya-stitra, 250, 372 

Sdmkhya-tattva-kaumudi, 45 1., 305 1. 

Saimkhya-Yoga, 261, 262, 310, 313 7., 
414, §46; its doctrine of subtle body, 
304, 305; its idea of emancipation, 
249, 250; prana in, 201, 262 

Samkhyic, 311 

Samkhyist, 165, 171, 173, 234, 517 

Sdmrdjya-siddhi, 56 

sdndra, 359 n. 

sdra, 359 7. 

sdrajjand, 497 

sdrajjitattam, 497 

S&renga, 123 

Sdrasvata-prakriyd, 192 

sdrdgo, 497 

Sdrdrtha, 99 

sdtmya, 308 

sdttvika, 367, 373, 468 

Sdtvata, 541-543, 546, 547 
tyaki, 541 
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Satyaki-tantra, 435 

Sayana, 79, 187, 215, 2807., 281, 283, 
288 n., 289, 290, 292, 293, 298 a. 
290, 344 7., 345 n., 346 

Scapula, 286 2. 4 

Scattering, 337 7. 

Sceptical, 498 n. 

Scheme of life, 415 : 

Scholastic, 11, 124; logicism, 124 

Scholasticism, 119 

Science, 73; of life, 278 

Scriptural command, 522 

Scriptural injunction, 228 

Scriptural text, 252 

Scriptures, 114, 253, 267 

Seal, Dr Sir B. N., 356 7., 
506 n, 

Seasons, 389 

Seat of consciousness, 302 

Second moon, 26 

Secretions, 288 n., 325, 327, 331, 337- 
339, 345 

Secretive aspect, 331 

Secretory characters, 437 4 

Secretory currents, "346 

Seed, 160, 185, 235 

Seeds of memory, 187 

Seeming appearances, 235 

Self, 1, 8, 16, 21, 23, 24, 33, 34, 42, 65, 
68, 71, 73, 76, 104, 112, 148, 152, 
156, 180, 181, 194, 197, 206 n., 211, 
215, 217, 223, 3087319, 343, 351, 
367-369, 273, 387, 35°, 401, 444- 
446, 462, 471, 473, 5t2, 516, 518, 
525 

Self-abnegation, 228 

Self-alienation, 240 

Self-cognizing, 74 

Self-conscious, 235; e&0, 238 

Self-consciousness, 2%, 68, 181, 195, 
236 

Self-contained, 14; state, 239 

Self-contentedness, 477 

Self-contradiction, 123 

Self-control, 242, 244, 277, 373, 441, 
448, 493, 500, 505, 513, 514 

Self-controlled, 420 

Self-criticism, 272 

Self-dependence, 17 

Self-directed, 236; consciousness, 236 

Self-dissociated, 121 

Self-evident, 13, 16, 483 

Self-flashing, 236 

Self-gain, 507 

Self-good, 405 

Self-hood, 24 

Self-identity, 34, 66-68, 71 

Self-illumination, 148 


483 n., 
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Self-interest, 470, 486, 507, 508, 513 

Selfish interest, 485 

Selfishness, 503 

‘Self-knowledge, 227, 239, 373, 437) 
442, 493, 499 

Self-love, 24, 414, 507 

Self-luminosity, 70, 73, 104 

Self-luminous, 8, 65, 68, 70, 126, 168, 
199-201, 217; consciousness, 204 

Self-manifesting, 8, 69 

Self-meditation, 466 

Self-mortifications, 469 

Self-ostentation, 416 

Self-perception, 67, 73 

Self-persistence, 67, 68 

Self-realization, 456, 515, 532 

Self-realized state, 512 

Self-recognition, 195 

Self-reflecting, 235 

Self-restrained, 277 

Self-revealed, 152, 180, 201 

Self-revealing, 69, 72, 74, 104, 110, 
156, 197, 201, 221; consciousness, 
33, 150, 152, 154 

Self-revelation, 63, 109, 110, 129, 148, 
149, 151 

Self-same, 97 

Self-satisfied, 512 

Self-seeking, 507 

Self-shining, 15 

Self-shiningness, 36 

Self-surrendering, 461 

Self-thinking, 235 

Self-validity, 214; of knowledge, 214 

Selling, 505 

Semen, 302, 304, 397, 313, 317, 322, 
323 M., 330, 347, 352, 361, 372; 
channels, 348 

Seminal fluid, 322-324 

Semni-statical creation, 235 7. 

Senart, E., 550 

Sensation, 48, 269; of smell, 342 

Sense, 23, 35, 151, 153, 194, 239, 254, 
261, 292, 344, 360, 366, 368, 369, 
401, 406, 489, 493 

Sense-affections, 512 

Sense-attraction, 450, 488 

Sense-channels, 89 ”. 


Sense-cognition, 58, 73, 349, 367, 
373 

Sense-contact, 138, 145, 152, 154, 374, 
498 


Sense-control, 453, 459, 487, 499, 491, 
§02, 505, 5X1, 514 

Sense-data, 34, 58, 60, 176, 180, 188, 
35! 

Sense-desire, 513 

Sense-enjoyments, 73 
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Sense-experiences, 24 

Sense-faculties, 23, 24, 58 

Sense-functioning, 24 

Sense-gates, 462 

Sense-gratification, 510 

Sense-illusions, 5 

Sense-impressions, 349, 351 

Sense-knowledge, 25, 208, 355 

Sense-modifications, 23 

Sense-object, 23, 62, 76, 77, 180, 194, 
206, 207, 215, 320, 321, 332, 343, 
351, 367, 373, 463 

Sense-organ, 138, 187, 213, 269, 309, 
319, 315, 327, 332, 333, 358, 360, 
366, 515 

Sense-perception, 23, 24, 30, 116, 167 

Sense-pleasure, 514 

Sense-property, 199, 359 7., 360 

Sense-quality, 355 

Sense-uncontrollability, 488 

Sensible, 28, 29, 369 

Senscery consciousness, 357 

Sensory dhamant, 351 

Sensory nerves, 349 

Sentence, 236 

Separateness, 148, 162, 194, 360 

Separation, 194, 370 

Sequence, 20 

Series, 23, 267. 

Serpent Power, 356 

Sesamum, 97 

seSvara-simkhya, 476 

Sex-attraction, 509 

Sex-continence, 421, 469, 505, 513 

Sex joy, 324 

Sex-relation, 498 7. 

Sex-strength, 276 

Sex-union, 509 

Shama Sastry, Dr, 436 

Shamefulness, 24 

Sharp, 361 

Sharpness, 360, 362 7., 365 

Sheath of knowledge, 75 

Shivering, 294 7., 301 

Shoots, 160, 169 

Shoulder-blade, 286 

sibbani, 497 

siddham, 39° 

Siddha-sara-samhitéd, 432 

Siddha-yoga, 427, 428, 433, 435 

siddhanta, 383, 385 

Siddhanta-bindu, 77 n.. 226 

Siddhanta-bindu-nydya-ratnadvalt, 79 

Siddhanta-bindu-sandipana, 79 

Siddhanta-bindu-Skara, 220 

Siddhénta-bindu-fké, 225 n. 

Siddhdnta-candrikd, 434 

Siddhdanta-dipa, 115 
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Siddhdnta-dipikd, 17, 57 7. 

Stddhanta-lefa, 10, 11, 17, 44, 47, 49, 
50, 53, 72, 216 0. 

Siddhanta-lesa-samgraha, 220 

Siddhanta-muktdvalt, 11, 17, 18n., 
222 N., 223 n., 225, 263 7.; its view 
that mayd alone is the cause of world- 
appearance; and Brahman the basis 
of maya, tt 

Siddhdnta-nidéna, 337 n. 

Siddhanta-nyaya-ratna-pradiptkd, 79 

Siddhanta-raindkara, 220 

Siddhdanta-siddhdijana, 56 

Siddhanta-tattva-bindu, §5, 79, 225 

Stddhdnta-tattva-bindu-ltka, 55 

Siddhdnta-viveka, 51 

Stddhi-kanda, 87, 88, 98 

Siddhi-sthdna, 357, 426, 429 

Significance, 504 

sthatdvatl, 290 n. 3 

stlafjala, 298 n. 

Silver, 37, 113, 135 

Similarity, 131, 134 

Simile, 26 1., 329 

Simultaneity, 146 

Simultaneous, 31 7.,3887.; production, 
178 

Simultaneously, 26, 27, 31 #., 178 

Sin, 246, 404, 409, 414, 422, 442, 508, 
522 

Sincerity, 469, 502, 505 7., 510, 511, 
513, 514; of mind, 505 

sineho, 497 

Sinful, 409 

Sinner, 512 

Sitarama, 82 7. 

Skanda, 107 

Skanda-purdna, 393 

skandha, 58, 59, 286, 450 n. 

Skeleton, 288 

Skill, 502, 505 n. 

Skin, 317, 324. 339, 348, 361, 367 

Skull, 279, 352, 353 2. 

Slander, 498 n. 

Sleep, 257, 261 

Sleepiness, 373 

Slim, 337 

Slipperiness, 360, 365 

Slippery, 36: 

Slow, 338 + 

Smaller intestine, 336 

Smaller self, 451 

Smartness, 505 7. 

Smell, 194, 236, 330, 360, 367 

Smoky, 160, 408 

Smooth, 337 7., 357 

Smoothness, 328, 360 

ampli, 54, 238, 239, 373, 514, 549 
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smyti-bhramsa, 417 

smyti-sastra, 438 

smrti-vibhramsa, 416 

Snake, 7, 37, 74 

Snake-charms, 281 

sndva, 289, 346 

sndyu, 257, 285 n., 3127., 313 7., 318, 
352 

sneha, 328, 442, 497 

snigdha, 357, 359 n., 361, 363 

Social order, 509 

Society, 509 

Sockets, 286 n. 

Soft, 337 ”., 361 

Softness, 360 

Solar, 145, 148; vibrations, 156, 157 

SOMA, 303, 330, 333, 359, 428 

soma-cakra, 356 

Sorcery, 301 

Sorrow, 249, 295, 311, 416, 467, 504, 
SII-S13, $30 

Soul, 44, 178, 236, 248, 303, 306, 309, 
311, 314, 343, 356, 357, 360, 367, 
37%, 372, 406, 530 

Soul theory (Kumiarila), criticized by 
Kamaladgila, 179 ff. 

Soul theory (Nyfya), criticized by 
Kamalaéila, 178, 179 

Sound, 24, 60, 182, 355, 367, 382%., 
386 n., 387 

Sound-cognition, 180 

Sonnd-potential, 236 

Sour, 331, 357 

Sourasenoi, 543 

Source, 358, 410 7. 

South India, 53 

Space, 168, 194, 360, 369, 381 1. 

Space-determinations, 23 

Space-locations, 29 

spanda, 235 n., 244, 254, 263 

spanda-Sakti, 104, 257 

spanddspandatmaka, 234 

sparsa, 194, 236 

Spatial, 16; difference, 370; extension, 
25. 

Special capacity, 175 

Special efficiency, 97 

Special power, 40 

Specific, 357, 374; agency, 3593 Caste- 
duty, 506, 507; duty, 505, 506, 514; 
ignorance, 77; nature, 358; par- 
ticulars, 148; peculiarities, 187; 
purpose, 359; qualities, 139, 189; 
relation, 31 

Speculation, 373, 410 7. 

bere 241, 254, 333, 338, 469; organ, 


34 cater 
Sphoja-siddhi, 87 n. 
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Spider, 74, 178 

Spider’s webs, 178 

Spinal column, 287 "., 352, 353 

‘Spinal cord, 353, 355-357 

Spine, 353 1. 

Spiral, 355 

Spirit, 234, 282 _ 

Spiritual categories, 467 

Spleen, 288, 348 

Spring, 335, 370 

Springs of actiort, 411, 413 

Sprha, 413 

Srotas, 291, 346-359 352 

Stabilized, 500 

Stage, 236, 238 

stana, 286 

Star, 333 

State, 236, 250; of deep sleep, 245 

Statical, 234 

Stcherbatsky, 58 7-, 59 7., 61 7., 166 2. 

Steadiness, 328, 360, 419, 505, 510; of 
mind, 492 

Steady, 491 

Sternum, 286 7. 

sthairya, 419 

Sthairya-vicdrana, 126 

sthavirantra, 289 

sthalakas, 286 n. 3 

sthalakarbudas, 286 n. 3 

sthdna-vijfiapti, 23 

sthandni, 336 

sthdpana, 452 

sthadpand, 379 

sthira, 241, 359 7 

Sthiramati, 19, 21, 22 7. 

sthira-pratyaya, 24° 

Sthira-siddhi-dusana, 49 

sthita-dhi, 440, 491 

sthita-prajtia, 247, 491 

sthitt, 18, 169, 177) 231 

sthila, 337 n., 359 ”- 

stimita-gambhira, 232 

Stomach, 330, 331, 336, 362 

Stone, 512 

Stormy, 408 

Straightness of conduct, 511 

Strength, 327, 336 

stri-karmant, 29 

Student, 505 : 

Studies in the Medicine of Ancient India, 
279 n., 284 n., 286 n. 

Study, 505, 510, S14 __ 

Stuff, 10; of world-objects, 35 

Suali, L., 398 . . ; 

Sub-conscious, 2!, 33,34; impressions, 
33, 250 

Subhesaja, 276 n- 

subhisaktama, 293 
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Subhioti Gautama, 316 

Subject, 27, 29, 31, 35, 88 

Subject-consciousn€:8, 149, 211 

Subjective, 22, 24, 180, 187, 204, 377, 
508, 522; act, 197; character, 522; 
cognition, 19; conscience, 522; ego, 
236; experiences, 102, 149; ideas, 
21, 48; idealism, 43; ignorance, 77; 
illumination, 206; mental, 16; same- 
ness, 511; states, 149; thought, 236 

Subjectively, 217, 233 

Subjectivistic, 213 

Subjectivity, 9 

Subject-object awareness, 29, 33 

Subject-object conscicusness, 24 

Subject-object knowledge, 250, 266 

Subject-objectless, 235. 238, 271 

Subject-object relation, 88, 195, 144, 
146, 152, 153 

Subodhint, §5,°73, 75 +1 115, 443 

Subrahmanya, 81 

Subrahmanya Agnicin Makhindra,82 nN, 

Substance, 19, 47, 5%, 117, 143, 158, 
161, 162, 167, 172, 187, 188, 191, 
193, 194, 203, 261, 358-360, 363, 
369-371, 373 

Substanceless, 16, 233 

Substance-stuff, 12 

Substantial, 337 2. 

Substantiality, 38, 48. 

Substantive, 187; pasis, 23; reality, 20 

Substitution-meditation, 449, 452, 479, 
488 

Substratum, 19, 194) 195 

Subtle, 332, 377; states, 245 

Subtle body, 75, 245, 302, 306, 351 .; 
in Samkhya-yog@, Vaisesika and 
Nydya, 304-306; agreement of the 
Vedanta and Caraka, 312 

Subtler, 368 

Success, 512 

Succession, 20, 156, 179 

Successive process€8, 374 

Sudhindra Yati, 442 

Suffering, 238, 247, 368, 373, 404, 479, 
522 

Sufficient cause, 18 

Sugar-cane. 361 

suhrt, 378 

Suitability, 370 

Suitable, 370 

sukha, 22, 277, 370 422 

sukha-duhkhe yugapaj janyete, 9x 

sukham dyuh, 277 | 

Sukhsprakaéa Muni, 58, 86, 116, 148 1. 

sukha-riipa, 217 

sukha-sanga, 462 

Sumati, 172 
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Summer, 327, 335, 370 

Sun, 330, 499, 525 

Sundmé (demon), 300 

Suparna, 539 

Superficial chanyes, 24 

Super-imposed, 206 

Super-imposition, 149, 209, 213 

Superior, 178 

Superiority, 370, 401 n. 

Super-person, 476, 529, 533 

Super-personality, 478, 524, 525 

Support, 143; of mdyd, 45 

Supposition, 18, 31 

Supreme bliss, 453 

Supreme essence, 16 

sura, 111 

Suranandi, 428 

Surat, 154 

Surefvaricirya, 17., 17, 46, 48, 5r, 
52, 57, 78-80, 82-87, 98-102, 105, 
III, 112, 147%., 148 7., 192, 198, 
216; karma and emancipation in, 
99; karma and jfidna, 100; nature of 
ajriana, 101, 102; nature of self and 
self-realizatinn, 100, 101 

Surgery, 276, 330 

Suriya, 539 

sustikgmdan, 342 

Susgruta, 263, 273, 275-279, 2842., 
285 n., 286 n., 287 n., 302 7., 303 7., 
304, 316,317, 329 M., 330-333, 334%., 
342, 344 7., 348, 349, 350 7., 351, 
352, 361 1., 362-365, 372, 389, 410, 
423-426, 429, 433, 435; his de- 
scription of the apertures of the 
dhamanis, 350; his description of the 
function of the dhamanis, 350 ff.; 
on dhdtu-mala, 331; his view re- 
garding the relation of dhamants to 
cognition, 351 ff.; his view regard- 
ing Srds and dhamanis, 349; his 
view that the cognitive and cona- 
tive nerves are attached to the brain, 
342; his view that sonita is a doga, 329 

SuSruta-candrikd, 425, 428 

Sufruta-samhitd, 258 n., 273, 276n., 
277,279,313 M., 315 2., 318 m., 321 0., 
335 M., 336 1., 342 1., 344.N., 349 1., 
372 1. 377 ., 389 1., 399, 423-429 

Suéruta school, 289 

Susruta-Siitra-sthana, 361 n. 

susivdh, 352 

susumnd, 292, 353-355, 453, 454 

susumnd nddi, 345 

sugupta, 241, 264 

susupta-sadrsa-sthiti, 264 

susuptavat, 245 

Supuptt, 232, 344 
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Sutala, 76 
sitkgma, 305, 332, 337, 359 
sitksma-deha, 304 
silksma-Sarira, 75, 76 
sitksmah-sirah, 346 
Siryapandita, 443 
Siisa, 290 
Suyani, 290 1. 4 
Siita-samhitd, 251 
Sitra-bhasya-vyakhydna, 82 n. 
Sitras, 38, 39, 41, 44 
Sitra-sthdna, 329, 330, 366 
sittrdtman, 76, 218 
suabhdva, 4, 89, 372, 410 
svabhavatisaya, 173 
sva-dharma, 439, 502 
svakdarana-sattad-samavdya, 41 
sva-lakgana, 167 
sva~mdna, 325 
svapna, 264 
svapna-jdgara, 266 
svapna-nara, 266 
sva-prakdsa, 69, 148, 197 
sva-prakdsatd, 108 
sva-prakasa cit, 109 
Svar (world), 76 
svartipa-bheda, 129 
Svariipa-nirnaya-fikd, 193 
sva-samjnd, 389 
sva-samvedana-mdtrakam, 235 
sva-samvin-nairapeksena sphuranam, 
197 
svastyayana, 278, 281 
svasydpt svena vedyarvdpatdt, 151 
suatah-prdmdnya, 214 
sva-visaya-jfidna-jananam, 32 
sva-vyaghdata, 123 
svayambhi-litga, 355 
svayam-prakdsa, 149 
Svayamprak4ga, 56, 82, 192 
Svayamprakaéa Yati, 79 
Svayamprakaga Yogindra, 57 n. 
Svayamprakasananda, 56 
svabhduikah sambandhah, 141 
sudbhinna-karya-janakatvam updda- 
natvam, 45 
svddhisthdna-cakra, 455 
svadu, 358 
Svamidiasa, 428 
Svamikumara, 431 
Svamindrapirna, 52 7. 
Sudnubhiti-prakdsa, 55 
svdrtha, 412 
Svdtma-yoga-pradipa, 57 n. 
svavidyaya, 84 
Sweet, 242, 309, 325, 327) 337% 347, 
357-359, 362, 255 7., 366 
Sweetness, 361 
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SyHogism, 119-122, 373 
Symbolic sacrifice, 544 
Symbolic syllables, 499 
Symbols, 337 
Sympathy, 247, 511 
Symptoms, 293, 295, 320, 329 n., 336, 
337, 348 7. 
Syncretistic, 54; works, 55 
Synonymous, 348 
Syrup, 358 
System, 375, 525 
Systematic study, 1 
Systematized, 500 
Sabara, 87, 171 
Sabda, 346, 376, 381 n., 383 
Sabda-brahma, 354 n. 
Sabda-nirnaya, 103 n. 
Sabda-nydydrtha, 392 
Sabdatva, 374 
Sabdartha, 187 
Saitya, 362 n. 
aiva, 54, 218, 219, 443; authorities, 
263; commentary, 218; philosophy, 
272 
Saiva-bhasya, 218, 220 
Saiva-kalpa-druma, 220 
aivism, 49 
Sakadhtimaje (demon), 300 
Saktayah, 243 
Sakti, 8, 10, 22, 40, 44, 104, 175, 215, 
218, 362, 363 
Saktimal, 44 
Saluna, 297 
Salya, 276, 390, 424 
Salya-tantram, 330 n., 425 
Sama, 444, 495, 505 n. 
Sambiika, 506, 507 
Sankara, 2, 5-9, 11, 21, 25, 27-30, 35; 
37-39, 41-44, 46, 48, 51, 77-79, 81, 
85-87, 89, 92, 99, 100, 102, 105, 108, 
Y11, 112, 119, 124, 151, 171, 172, 
189, 191, 196, 218-221, 228, 231, 
246, 250, 260-262, 267, 268, 270, 
272, 288 n., 311, 344, 346, 437, 438, 
442, 443, 446, 448, 449, 452, 453, 
456-458, 474, 478, 495, 499, S04, 
§07, 533, 549; and some Buddhists 
differ regarding the ontology of 
illusion, §; attempts to prove that 
his philosophy was realistic, 2; bhe- 
dabheda interpretation prior to, 43; 
contradicts his own view on ideal- 
ism, 28 did not elaborate the exact 
nature of the causality of avidyd or 
of Brahman, 11; emphasizes that 
waking experience is as false as 
dream experience in Gaudapada’s 
commentary, 28, 29; his assertion 
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that the world-appearance is mere 
illusion is dogmatic, as also the 
doctrine that the self is the only 
ground on whick: al! illusioris are 
imposed, 8; his commentary cannot 
satisfactorily convince that the sa#iras 
professed unqualified monism, 42; 
his criticism of the atomic theory, 
189 ff.; his criticism of the theory of 
samavaya, 190; his definition of il- 
lusion, §, 6; his dialectic arguments, 
189 ff.; his explanation as to the 
illusory creation by ignorance: in- 
terpretation of his explanation by his 
other followers, 8; his explanation of 
the causal theory on realistic lines 
as against Nyaya, 39-41; his four 
important followers and the diver- 
gence of their views, 47, 48; his 
idealism compared with thatof Yoga- 
vdsistha and Buddhist idealism, 268 
ff. + his interpretation of the Srahma- 
siitra and the Upanisads as recon- 
ciliation of the pantheistic and dua- 
listic tendencies, 2; his interpreta- 
tion of illusion in Gaudapida’s Kari- 
kad, 6; his realistic interpretation of 
the Srahma-siitras with parenthetic 
reservation, how far justifiable, 39; 
his refutation of Buddhist idealisra, 
269, 270; his refutation of Buddhis- 
tic idealism, 27; his refutation of 
the charge of the incompatibility of 
the production of the impure world 
from the pure Brahman, 37; his re- 
futation of the Samkhya criticism of 
Vedanta, 36, 37; his two different 
analogies regarding the production 
of the world frorn Brahman, 37; his 
view of the ndadis and the heart, 3443 
his views regarding sird and dhamani, 
3447”.; his works and followers, 
77-82; how far he is justified in 
sometimes taking partndma analogies 
and sometimes the view of magical 
creation, 38; originator of Vedanta 
dialectics, 163; special nature of his 
dialectic as distinguished from that 
of Sriharga and Citsukha, 191, 192 
Sankara-vhdgya, 11, 103, 108, 251 
Sankara-dig-vijaya, 82, 86, 112 
Sankara Misra, 103 2., 126 7., 356 
ankara school, 3, 30, 44, 62 
Sankarasvamin, 172 
Sankara Vedanta, 11, 16, 17, 34, 35> 
111, 148, 214 
Sankara-vijaya, 111 
Sankar&nanda, 82, 86, 215, 443 
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Sanka, 141 
Sankha, 287 n., 342 
Sankhapani, 83, 87, 89 ., go? 9%, 94, 
3533 354 
Sarat, 335 
Sartra-chidra, 348 n. 
Sarirl, 303.4 
Sarku (demon), 300 
Gadadhaca Ackrya_ g¢ 
Satapatha-brahmana, 279, 786, 289, 
, 368, 394, 424, 486, §35-537 
Sauca, §05, 510 
aunaka, 316 
Saunaka-tantra, 435 
Saunaktlya, 283 
Saurya, 328, 370, 505 n. 
sdbdt bhdvand, 479, 480 
Sakalya, 252 
Sdkhd, 283 
Sakha-nddindm, 290 n. 2 
akunteya, 357 
Salakya, 276, 424 
Salakya-tantra, 425 
Salikanatha, 147 n., 249 
Sali-stamba-sitra, 307 
Santa, 234, 235, 281 
antaraksita, 25, 28, 31 7., 58 ™» 171, 
172, 175, 176, 178, 179, 181-188, 
375, 376; his argument ag@inst the 
Upanigadic view similar t® that of 
Sankura, 28 
SGntt, 450 7., 510 
Sdanti-kalpa, 283 
Santi-sataka, 460 1.1 
Sdndilya-sitra-ttkd, 225 
Sdrada, 298 n. 
Grtra, ASO n., ALM, BaM., 415» 469 
artra-brdéhmana, 251 
Sértraka-bhasya, 56, 246 n. 
Sdariraka-bhasya-prakatartha, 49 
Sartraka-bhagya-pikd, 193 
Sartraka-mimamsa-bhasya, 59: 78, 80 
Sartraka -mimdmsa - nyaya -$¢7g7aha, 
6 30 n., 82 se 
drivaka-mimdmsd-samgraha,. : 
Sartraka - mimamsd - siitra ~ ¢1¢hanta- 
kaumudi, 82 n. 
Sartraka-nydya-manimala, 82 
Sartra-padmint, 435 
Grira-sthéna, 284 n. 
Sarmgadhara, 288 7., 326%» 327. 
435; his view of mala, 326 
Sdstra, 253, 254, 385, 445 
Sastra-darpana, 82, 103, 108 ™ 
Sastra-prakatika, 83, 193 
Sdstra-siddhanta-lesa-fikd, 225° 
Sdstrantara, 399 
Sega, 400 n. 
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Sesagovinda, 55 
esanrsimha, 205 
Sesa arngadhara, 119, 196 
Sesavat, 398, 399, 400 n. 
a Meanie 53, 54, 74 2., 208 
Stksd, 547 
Siksa, 275 n. 
iksa-samuccaya, 501, 513 
inghana, 123, 
Sipivista, 535 
Strast sat, 287 n. 
stras-tdly-antara-gatam, 341 
Sir, 256, 289, 291, 318, 342, 344, 346 
348-350, 352, 354 
tr@-sarani-kotare, 256 
Sisya-hitaisint, 126 n. 
iva, 82 n., 218, 265 
Sivadayslu Sridharasvamin, 443 
Sivadasa, 364, 431, 432, 435 
Siva-karnamrta, 220 
Sivalala Sarman, 79 
Stva-lilarnava, 219 
Siva-purdna-tamasatva-khandana, 220 
Sivarima, 57 7., 103 
1Va~stitra-wimarsini, 263 n. 
Siva-sakti-siddhi, 126 
iva-tativa-viveka, 220 
Sivaditya, 147 7. 
ivaditya Misra, 123 
ivadvaita-nirnaya, 220 
tvananda-lahari, 220 
Sivdnanda-lahart-candrika, 220 
Sivananda Yati, 57 2. 


Sivarcana-candhik®. 220 


Sivdrka-mani-dipikd, 219, 220 

Sivopadhyaya, 263 
ivotkarsa-candrika, 220 

Stvotkarsa-manyart, 220 

sighra, 338 

Sila, 459, 500, 501, 504 

Sirsa, 340 

Sirsakti, 296, 299, 340 

Sirsdmaya, 299 

Sta, 332, 335, 338, 357, 359, 361 

Sita-virya, 361 

Sttosma-varsa-laksanah, 321 n. 

Sttogmanilaih, 314 

Slaksna, 359 %. 

Slesma, 299 

Slesma-dhard, 317 

Slesmala, 434 

Slesman, 276, 282, 296, 319, 325, 327, 
328, 330-333, 335, 336, 337 7., 344, 
347, 349, 371, 391 

Hesma-prakrit, 328, 334 

Slesma, 299 

slig, 330 

Sloka, 230 
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Sloka-sthdna, 392 
Sloka-varttika, 428 
Spct, 297 
Sonita, 02, 312 ., 329, 330, 335 %., 
350 
fraddha, 292, 468, 494 
Srdddha, 282 
Srima (demon), 300 
Sritah, 340 
Sri, 294 
Sribrahma, 428 
Sri-darpana, 126 n, 
Sridhara, 49, 147 n., 264 n., 306, 412, 
444, 440, 449., 452, 453 7., 456, 
462, 474, 478, 484 
Sriharga, 24, 51, 53, 54, 56, 57, 83, 92, 
103, 119, 124-129, 131-133, 135, 
137-139, 141, 143-147, 163, 164, 
168, 170-172, 192, 194, 218, 248; 
awareness and its object cannot be 
similar, 134; Buddhist precursors of 
pre-Sankara Vedanta dialectic, Ka- 
malasila and Santaraksita, 171 f€.; 
compared and contrasted with Na- 
garjuna, 170, 171; his assertion of 
indefinability of all appearances is a 
direct challenge to Nyaya-Vaisesika, 
which thinks that all that is know- 
able is definable, 127; his criticism 
of ‘‘ being,” 142; his criticism of the 
Buddhist definition of right cogni- 
tion, 136; his criticism of the defini- 
tion of ‘“‘invariable concomitance,”’ 
141, 142; his criticism of the nature 
of concomitance (vydpti), 139, 140; 
his criticism of non-being, 142; his 
criticisms often refer to Nyaya 
definitions rather than to Nyaya 
thought, 146; his criticism of the 
Nyaya definition of “cause,” 144; 
his criticism of the Nydya definition 
of right cognition, 133 ff.; his criti- 
cism of the Nyaya theory of relation, 
144; his criticism of the possibility 
of knowing the class-concepts, 139, 
140; his criticism of substance and 
quality, 143; his criticism of tarka, 
140, 141; his criticism of Udayana, 
141; his date, works and followers, 
125, 126; his dialectic compared 
with that of Nagarjuna, 163; his 
dialectic distinguished from that of 
Sankara, 191, 192; his difference 
with the Ma&adhyamika position, 
168; his difference with Vacaspati 
and Mandana, 101; his ontologic 
argument for the existence of Brah- 
man, 128; his refutation of analogy, 


142; his refutation of “‘ difference,” 
129; his refutation of the category cf 
‘ difference,” 129 ff.; his refutation 
of the definition of cause, 143-145; 
his refutation of the definition of 
perception, 137, 138; his refutation 
of the notion of instruments of 
knowledge in, 137; his view that all 
definitions may be proved false, 
128 ff.; his view that world-appear- 
ances are false because all definitions 
of any of their categories are self- 
contradictory, 147; method of his 


dialectic, 133; perception cannot 
challenge the instruction of the 
Upanisads, 129; precursors of his 
dialectic, Kamalagila and Santarak- 
gita, 171 ff.; responsible for the 
growth of verbalism in the new 
school of Nyaya, 146 ; similarity of his 
dialectic to that of Nagarjuna, 127 

Srikanads, 354, 355 

Srikantha, 218, 219 

Srikantha Bhatta, 79, 427, 432 

Srikantha Datta, 428, 435 

Srimad-ananda-sailahva-paficdsyam sa 
tatam bhaje, 193 

Srimad-bhagavad-gitd, 228, 247, 250 

Srimad-bhagavata-tikd, 226 

Srimadhava, 427, 428 

Srinatha Cadamani, 225 nz. 

Srinivasa, 120 

Srinivasa Yajvan, 57 7. 

Srirangan’tha, 108 

Srisimpha, 123 

Sri-vidyd-paddhati, 225 

Sroni-guda-samsraya, 331 

Sront, 285 

Sront-phalaka, 285 n.7 

Sruta-prakastka, 262 n. 

Srrgdjaka, 342 

Subha, 341 

Subhagupta, 172 

Subhankara, 126 n. 

Subhd$ubha, 23 n. 

Subhdsubha-karma-vipéka, 23 n. 

Suci-dravya-sevana, 505 

Suddha, 36 

Suddha-saravit-mayA-nanda-riipa, 264 

Suddhananda, 192 

Sukra, 312 n., 317, 328 

fukra-dhard, 317 

Sukra-prddur-bhdva, 35% 

Sunpht, 363 

Susira-kara, 3327. 

Sugma, 300, 301, 331 

Sugmino jvarasya, 298 

Sidra, 502, 504, 506, 514, 531 
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fala, 298, 346 

fanya, 234, 271, 330 

Sinyatd, 7 

Sanya-vdda, 426 

Stnya-vada theory, 3 
fiinya-vddin, 2, 35 
Sanya-vddin Buddhists, 7 
Svayathu, 431 

Svetd, 317 

Svetdsvatara, 471 

Syena sacrifice, 381 n., 483 n. 
sad-ariga, 343 

gag-anga yoga, 453, 455 
gad-dsraya, 3127. 
Sad-darsana-samgraha-vytti, 148 n. 
sad-indriya, 366 

Sasti-tantra, 476 
Sat-cakra-nirilpana, 353 n., 354 


Tachibana, 496 

Tactile, 176 

Tactual particles, 25 , 

Tactual sense, 156 

tad anusandhatte, 238 

taddive, 374 

tad-bhava-bhavita, 376 

tad-utpatti, 183 

tadvati tat-prakdraka-jfianatvam, 214 

taijasa, 548 

taikgnya, 362 n. 

Taittirtya, 78, 486 

Taittirtya-Aranyaka, 538 

Taittirtya-bhdsya-lippana, 193 

Taittirtya-bhdsya-varttika-ttkd, 193 

Taittirtya-brahmana, 251, 2807., 2917. 

Taittiriya-pratisakhya, 394 

Taittirtya-samhitd, 536 

Taittirtya Upanisad, 494 

Taittirtyopanisad-bhdasya, 78 

Taking of pure food, 505 

takman, 298, 299, 300 n. 2 

tala-kirca-gulpha, 285 n. 

Talatala, 76 

tamas, 72, 74, 194, 234, 267, 303, 304, 
314, 318, 319, 329, 367, 372, 419, 
436, 456, 462, 468, 499 

tan-mdtras, 74, 236, 245, 305, 477 

tannasomuktir dimanah, 99 

tantra, 2707., 352 

Tantra anatomy, 356, 357 

Tantra-ciidamant, 353 n. 

Tantra literature, 354 n. 

Tantra philosophy, 356 

Tantra physiology, 273 

Tantras, nddi-cakras m, 354-356; su- 
fund, its position in, 353, 353 - 
354; system of nddis in, 352-354 

Tantra-sdra, 432 
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Tantra school, 354, 355, 357 
Tantra-siddhanta-d3mkd, 219 
tantra-yantra-dharah, 432 
tantra-yukti, 389, 390 

Tangalva, 300 

Tanka, 43 7. 

tanhd, 490, 496, 499 

tapah, 76, 229, 423, 437, 469, 506, 508, 
519, 513, 514, 523, 536, 544 

tapo-yajiia, 487 

tarka, 140, 141, 376, 454 

Tarka-ciiddmani, 54 

Tarka-dipikd, 108 

Tarka-kanda, 87, 88, 92 

Tarka-pada, 84 n. 

Tarka-samgraha, 49, 507., 53, 116 n., 
LIQ M., 192, 193, 1947., 210, 211, 
377 

Tarka-viveka, 51, 79 

tarko ’pratyaksa-~jfanam, 376 

taruna asthi, 286 n. 

Taste, 181, 144. 199, 236, 355, 357~ 
360, 362-366, 370 

Taste cognition, 180 

tathya-samurti, 4 

tat param, 499 

tattva, 193 

Tattva-bindu, 45 n., 87 n., 107 

Tattva-bodha, 57 n. 

Tattva-bodhint, 52 n., $4, 115, 216 n., 
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Tattva-candrikd, 79, 193, 431 
Tattva-cintdmani, 54 
Tattva-cintdémani-prakdsa, 54 
Tattva-dipana, 10, 57 79, 103, 193, 
208 n., 210 
Tattva-dipikd, 79, 222 n. 
tativa-jndna, 252 
Tattva-kaumudi, 250 
Tattva-kaustubha, 54, 219 
Tattva-mukid-kalapa, 119 n., 262 n. 3 
Tattva-muktavali, 219 
Tattva-pradipikd, 51, 83, 119 1, 139, 
147, 148 n. 
Tattva-samtksa, 45 n., 83, 87, 106, 107, 
110 M., 116 
Tattva-samgraha, 20 n., 28,27 ., 28 2., 
3in., 171, 172 2, 182 n., 186 1. 
Tattva-samgraha-pamjikd, 1741. 
tattva-sraddhd, 495 
Tattva-suddhi, 57 n. 
tattva-ttkd, 43 7. 
Tativa-vaisdradi, 45 n., 262, 306 n. 
Tattva-vibhdkara, 250 
Tattva-vibhdvana, 87 . 
Tattva-vivecana, 54 
Tattva-viveka, <4, 72 
Tattva-viveka-dipana, 54, 217 1. | 
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Tattvdloka, 49, 50, 193 

Tattvadnusandhana, 56 

Tattvopadesa, 81 

Taxifa, 276, 424 

Taylor, 219 

tddatmya, 31 n., 183 

taddimya-pratitt, 40 

tdlu, 287 n. 4 

tdlu-miila, 288 n. 1 

tdlusaka, 287 n. 4 

tamasa, 373, 468 

t@masika, 367 

tamrd, 317 

Tantric charms, 281 

Tanda, 283 

Tard-bhakti-tarangint, 225 

Tatparyu-bodhini, 216 n. 

Tatparya-candrika, 441 

Tatparya-prakdsa, 231, 235 n., 266 

Tdlparya-}tka, 107 

Teacher, 254, 378, 420, 513, 534 

Teaching, 378, 505 

Technical term, 377 

Teeth, 3267. 

tejas, 236, 241, 245, 312, 313, 362, 
505 7., 510 

Tejo-bindu, 454 

tejo-dhdtu, 307 

Tekka Matha, 49 

Telang, K. T., 122, 123, 549, 550 

Temperament, 378 

Temples, 287 

Temporal, 15, 16, 342; bones, 287 
n. 5; determinations, 187 

Temptation, 501 

Tendons, 348, 501, 510, 511, 516 

Term, 373 

Terminology, 14 

Testicles, 318 

Testimony, 39, 114, 170, 373 

Texts, 17 

Theist, 226 

Theistic, 1 

Theology, 525 

Theory, 357, 501; of creation, 194; 
of momentariness, 31; of pain, 91; 
of perception, 168 ; of substances, 371 

Thesis, 19, 21, 29, 163, 165, 166, 170, 
183, 189, 194, 232, 387 

Thickness, 360 

Thing, 359 7., 498, 510 

Third Oriental Conference, 1 7. 

Thirst, 335 7., 348 

Thoracic vertebrae, 286 n., 287 1.1 

Thought, 23, 189, 191, 236, 266, 302, 
367, 273, 405, 414 

Thought-activity, 235, 240, 272 

Thought-creation, 235 7., 244 
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‘Thoughtfulness, 513 

Thought-movement, 235 7., 254 

Thought-principle, 35 

Thought-processes, 21, 256, 369 

‘Thought-stuff, 29 

‘Thought-substance, 24 

Throat, 331, 348, 361, 365 

Tibet, 164 

Tibetan, 59 7., 164 

Tibia, 285 n. 6 

Tiger, 509, 513 

tikta, 312 . 3, 350, 357, 358 

Tilak, 550, 551 7. 

Tilakasvamin, 107 

Time, 68, 148, 156, 157, 187, 194, 321, 
358, 360, 369, 370, 372; and space, 
266 

‘Tirumalai Nayaka, 219 

tiryag-ga, 351 

ttksna, 359, 361 

tivratara, 251 

tivrd, 291 

Tongue, 326 7., 331, 348, 367 

Topic, 377 

Tortoise, 109 

Touch, 194, 236, 355, 358, 360 

Toxicology, 435 

toya, 333 

Trachea, 286 7. 2 

Trade, 505 n. 

Tradition, 78, 102, 377 

Tranquillity, 229 

Transcendence, 512 

Transcendent, 21, 22, 524, 526; re- 
ality, 16; self, 10, 368; state, 455 

Transcendental, 168; principle, 72 

‘Transformation of Brahman, 42 

Transformations, 20-23, 25, 35, 36, 
38, 51, 88, 104, 114, 171, 177, 198, 
206, 207, 210, 211, 221, 224, 232, 
233, 332, 347, 501 

Transgression, 100, 275, 405, 422, 505 

‘Transitory, 490 

Transmigration, 372, 411 

Transparent, 337 n. 

trasarenu, 157 

Trayyanta-bhava-pradipikd, 52 n. 

Treta age, 409, 410 

Triads, 306 

Trickery, 378 

trika, 285 n.7 

trika-sambaddhe, 286 n. 4 

tri-kdla, 375 

Trilocana, 107 

Trilocanaguru, 107 

TrimSikd, 21, 22 n., 25, 26 n., 29, 35 

Trinity College, 14 

Trinity Street, 14 
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Tripathi, 49, son., 116, 192, 193 7., 196 
tri-prakdra-mahd-sthiinam, 257 1.2 
Tripuri-prakarana-ftka, 193 
Triftkha- brahmana, 454 

Triune, 23 

trivent, 354 

tri-vidha, 401 n. 

Trivikramacarya, 52 7. 
triurt-karana, 74 n. 

Troubles, 501 

True associations, 155 

True experience, 155 

True knowledge, 164, 174, 246, 457 
True proposition, 555 

True recognition, 155 

Trunk, 343 

Truth, 3, 114, 118, 378, 494, 495, 534 
Truthful, 513 

Truthfulness, 373, 505, 510 

trend, 413, 415 7., 499 

irttyaka, 297 

Tubercles, 286 1. 3 

tuccha, 224 

tulydythaid, 371 

turya, 264, 267 

turydtita, 264, 266 7. 

Tubingen, 283 
tyakta-kartrtva-vibhramah, 245 
tydga, 505, 508, 510 

tyGga-matra, 228 

Tippana, 425, 428 

Titka-ratna, §2 1. 


ubhayedyuh, 297 

Ubiquitous, 14 

ucchlankhau, 285 

ucchudsa, 327 

ucttena patha, 313 

Udara, 431 

udara, 287 n. 1, 289 

Udayana, 49, §1, 107, 119, 123-126, 
134, 140, 141, 147 ”.; criticized by 

riharsa on the subject of tarka, 141 

uddna, 75, 259, 260, 332 

udastnd, 378 

udavarta, 391 

uddesa, 389, 39° 

Uddyotakara, 119, 124, 137 ., 1477, 
171, 182.2., 186, 384 %., 393, 394, 
400 2, 

Ui, H., 398 2. 

Uina, 285 2. 6 

Ultimate, 233, 236; being, 235; caus- 
ality, 106 ; cause, 111, 114, 237; con- 
sciousness, 22; entity, 232-234; prin- 
ciple, 474; reality, 8, 13, 22, 42, 98, 
168, 199, 221, 273, 454; specific pro- 
perties, 371; truth, 15, 494, 508 
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Umbilicus, 289 

Unaffected, 42 

Unattached, 510, 511 

Unattachedness, 511 

Unattachment, 524 

Uncaused, 63 

Unchangeable, 24, 33, 42, 45, 63, 73, 
164, 179, 206 7., 221, 240, 271, 368, 
369, 476; consciousness, 181 

Uncompounded, 74 

Unconditional, 176 

Unconditionality, 160 

Unconnected, 230 

Unconscious, 181 

Unconsciousness, 265 

Uncontradicted existence, 30 

Undemonstrable, 22 

Underlying consciousness, 53, 206, 
207, 209 

Undesirable, 512 

Undetermined fruition, 249 

Undifferentiated, 23 7., 474; aware- 
ness, 211 

Unhappy, 277 

Unhealthy, 320 

Uniform motive, 178 

Unimportance, 370 

Uninferable, 454 

Unintelligent, 36-38 

Unintelligible, 12, 138, 143 

Uninterrupted succession, 25 1. 

Unique, 13, 228; relation, 31 

Unity, 85, 243; of consciousness, 179; 
texts, 46, 81 

Universal, 63, 139, 374; altruism, 
501 ; characteristic, 159; compassion, 
461; concomitance, 140; duty, 506; 
friendship, 501, 5113; piety, 571; 
pity, 501; self, 6, 9; spirit, 457 

Universality, 85, 194 

Universe, 11 

Unknowable, 263 

Unlimited, 63 

Unmanifested, 232, 263, 357; 358, 471, 
519, 525, §30; state, 236 

Unmada, 431 

Unmédda-cthitsitam, 341 1. 

Unnameable, 234 

Unperceivable, 138 

Unperceived, 199 

Unperturbed, 500, 510, 512 

Unperturbedness, 511 

Unproduced, 63, 182 

Unreal, 127, 271; appearances, 48 

Unreality, 128, 165, 246, 252 

Unreasonable, 186 

Unrighteous, 409 

Unspeakable, 35, 89 7., 203, 204, 231 
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Unsubstantial, 202, 203 

‘Unsuitable, 370 

Unsuitability, 370 

-Untenable, 358 

Unthinkable, 22, 221, 362-364, 529 

Untruthfulness, 373 

unddi, 541 

unduka, 318 

upacaryate, 261 

upacaya, 235 Hn. 

upacdra-chala, 386 n. 

upadesa, 389, 390 

Upadesa-sdhasri, 79, 81 

UpadesSa-sahasri-vivrti, 193 

upadhd, 412, 415 

upadharana, 459, 500 

upa-dhdtu, 324 

upakdra, 183 

Upakrama-pardkrama, 220 

upalabdhi-sama, 380 1., 382 n. 

upalaksana, 1t 

upamd, 380 

upamana, 148, 377 

upanaya, 379 

upandho, 497 

upantbandho, 497 

Upanisadic, 205 2., 494, 499; simile, 
467 

Upanisad-ratna, 58 

Upanisads, 1, 2, 8. 37-30, 46, 58, 78, 
g2, 98, 100, 113, 114, 116, 129, 151, 
215, 226, 259, 260, 276, 333, 344, 
448, 453, 455, 471, 475, 478, 493, 
495, 496, 511 7., 518, 520, 525, 530, 
532, 536, 548, 551; as one consistent 
philosophy borrowed by Sankara 
from his predecessors, 2; commen- 
tators before Sankara, 1; ethical 
ideas in, 494, 495; heart in, 344; 
nature of its philosophy under Gau- 
dapada’s influence, 2; their view of 
self criticized by Kamalasila, 181; 
their views regarding the nddis, 
344 ff. 

Upanisad texts, 80, 87, 88, 98, 132 

upupatti-sama, 380 n. 4, 382 7. 

uparati, 495 

upasamanussati, 459 

Upasama, 231 

upasamana, 355 

upasamantya, 357 

upasaya, 397 

upatdpa, 293, 399 

Upavarsa, 43 

upavasa, 278 

upaveda, 274, 276 

upadana, 9, 334, 497, 498 

updadana-karana, 12, 372 
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upddhi, 72, 142 

updlambha, 388 

updnga, 273, 274. 276, 279 

upaya, 359, 389 

upekkhd, 460 

upeksa, 23 1. 

Upholder, 526 

Upodghdta, 280 n., 283 n. 

Upper worlds, 76 

uras, 286 

Urinal canal, 296 

Urinary disease, 343 

Urine, 325, 327-330, 347, 350-352 

Urunda, 300 

ussado, 497 

Usanas-samhitd, 435 

UsNna, 312 M., 357, 359 t., 301 

Uterus, 313 

utkarsa-prakarsa-riipa, 401 ". 

utkarsapakarsa- varnyavarnye-vikalpa- 
sadhya-sama, 380 n., 381 7. 

Utpala, 49 

Utpatti, 231 

utpattt, 232 

utsaha, 327 

uttamah purusah, 466 

Uttamanmnrta, 99 

ultara, 380, 391 

Uttara-sthana, 433 

Uttara-tantra, 329, 330, 332, 389, 424, 
425, 427, 429 

Uttara-vasti, 426 

uttardyana, 519 

Uveyaka, 172 

Uvula, 259, 355 

fiha, 375, 377 

tthya, 389, 392 

tirdhva-gd ndal, 345 n. 

tirdhva-miilam tripdd Brahma, 523 

iiru-nalaka, 285 7.8 

ari, 285 


Vacuity, 21, 234 

Vacuous space, 59 

Vagina, 289, 290 7., 291, 313 7. 

vahana-paka-sneha, 328 n. 

Vaibhasikas, 186 n, 

Vaideha Janaka, 316 

Vaideha king, 357 

vaidharmya, 132 

vaidya, 385 

Vatdyaka-sarvasva, 432 

Vaidyakdstanga - hrdaya-vrtter bhe- 
saja-ndma-siict, 436 

Vaidyanatha Diksita, 81 

Vaidyavacaspati, 434 

Vain, 511 

vairdgya, 231, 412, 439, 454 
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Vatragya-sataka, 460 1. 

Vaisegika, §1, 55, 119, 120, 125, 157, 
179, 189-192, 194, 248, 262, 272, 
302, 307M, 369, 412, 514, cate- 
gories, 55, 192, its theory of the 
subtle body, 306, philosophy, 193, 
332”, 398”, physics, 192, 273; 
springs of action in, 412, system, 
366, 371, theory, 190 

Varsestka-bhasya, 162 

Vaisestka-siitras, 356, 369-371 

Vaisya, 502, 504, 505, 531, 542, 546 

vaisamya, 320 

Vaisnava, 125, 
532 

Vaisnavism and Sarvism, 543. , 549 

Vaitarana, 424 

Vattarana-tantra, 435 

vattadna, 283 

Vattdna-sfitra, 284 

Varydastka-nyaya-mald, 81 

Vajra, 353, 354 

vakranumana, 120 

Vakulakara, 431 

Valabhi, 164 

valaya, 284" 4 

valayastht, 284" 4 

valasa, 298 n , 299 

Valid, 12, 158, 166, 184, means of 
proof, 236, proofs, 167 

Validity, 166, 170 

Vallabhacdrya, 147", 1567”, 443 

Vamégidhara Misra, 250 2 

vanam, 497 

vanatho, 497 

vantsthu, 289 

Vanity, 509-51r 

Vangasena, 427, 435 

Varada Pandita, 57 7. 

Vararuct, 432 

Vararuct-samhttd, 432 

Vardhamana, 107, 1267 

Variabthty, 344 

varna-dharma, 5°5 

varnaka, 527" 

varndsrama-dharma, 505 

varnya-sama, 386, 387 

varsd, 335 

Varuna, 292, 300 7 2 

Varying states, 180 

vasanta, 334 

Vasigtha, 229, 257 

wastr, 289 n 1, 340, 426 

vastt-krtyd, 296, 426 

vastu, 203 

vastutva, 38 

Vasubandhu, 19-21, 25, 26, 29, 35, 
58~60, 62, 164, 171 admits pure 


192, 219, 441, 443. 
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knowledge, 20, arguments of San- 
kara for psychological dualrty of 
awareness do not apply to Vasur 
bandhu, 29, central features of his 
philosophy, 24, 25, did not deny 
objectivity of obyects of awareness, 
but regarded objects as awarenesses, 
29, eaperiences like dreams, 20, his 
date, 20 , hts denial of the doctrine 
of pure vacuity, 21, his idealistic 
conceptional space, 25, his idealistic 
explanation of physical events, 21, 
his refutation of the atomic theory, 
20, his theory of d/aya-vyfidna, 22, 
his theory of pure consciousness and 
its power, 22, his theory of thought 
transformations, 21, his view of 
thought as real substance and its 
thicefold transformations, 23 {Tf , his 
view that illusory impositions must 
have an obj. ct, 21 perceptuil know- 
ledge of the m ttertal world not trust- 
worthy, 20, sahopalambha-ntyama 
absent in 26 7 1, world-construc- 
tion as false as dream-construction, 
21 

Vasumitra, 171 

vasv-anka-t asu-tatsare, 107 

Vaststha-rdma-samvada, 22 

tasyatman, 420 

walt, 400 Nn 

Vatsapa, 300 

Vavredsas 300 

Ua, 439 

Vacaspati Misra, 11,12,25 2 29,367, 
45, 47, 48, 53, 52, 56, 57, 742, G1- 
83, 87, 101, 103, 105, 106, 109, 111, 
112, 116, 119, 124, 126, 195, 220, 
250, 260, 262, 272, 305, 3067, 393, 
394, admits jrva as the locus of 
auidy@ and Brahman as 1ts object, 
110, admits two kinds of ajfdna, 
108, discussions regarding his date 
and teachers, 107, his account of the 
Sautrantika view of the existence of 
the external world, 26 n 2, his de- 
finition of truth, 108, 109, his differ- 
ence with Sarvajfiitma Muni, 110, 
his explanation regarding the nature 
of object, 29, his followers, 108, 
his reference to other Buddhistic 
arguments regarding the falsity of 
space, 28n ; his view of illusion, 110; 
his view of the status of the object 
of knowledge, 111; method of his 
commentary, 108; on the Samkhya- 
Yoga theory of the subtle body, 
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Vécadrambhaga, 216 

bene 379, 401 
‘Adavali, 57 n. 

Vadiraja, 443 

Vadivagiévara, 196 

Vadindra, 120, 122-124, 196; his date 
and works, 122, 123 

Vagbhata, 274, 284 2. 3, 285 . 6, 
286 n.1, 288 n.1, 304, 327, 329, 
332, 425, 427, 432-434; diseases as 
modifications of dosas, 329; his view 
of dosa, dhadtu and dhatu-mala, 332; 
his view of dosa, dhdtu and maia, 
327 ff. 

Vagbhata junior, 363 

Vagbhata-khandana-mandana, 425 

Vagisa Gosvamin, 225 7. 

Vahata, 263, 433 

Vajasaneyi-samhita, 536 

vajtkarana, 276, 301 

Vajikarana-tantra, 425 

vak, 346 

vak-chala, 385, 386 n. 

vakya-dosa, 384, 385 

Wakyakira, 43 1. 

vakya-prasamsa, 385 

vdkya-sesa, 389, 391 

Vakya-vivarana-vyakhya, 193 

Vakya-vrtti, 80, 81 

Vakya-vurtti-prakasikd, 80 

Vakya-vrtti-jikd, 193 

Valmiki, 229, 230 

vdna-prastha, 505 

van-manah-farira-pravrtti, 321 

vdnmaya, 469 

Vapyacandra, 431 

vdrand, 353 

vdritta, 500 

varsika, 345 

Varttika, 1 ., 48, 52, 78, 83, 84, 100, 
102 

Varyovida, 357 

vdsand, 26, 27 n., 186, 187, 237-239, 
243, 245, 251, 255-257, 264, 266, 
268, 269 

udsanabhidhanah, 242 

vdsand-ksaya, 252 

Vasigtha, 230, 231, 238, 255 

Vasistha-Ramiiyana, 231 

Vasistha-Ramdyana-candrika, 231 

Vaststha-sdra, 232 

Vasistha-sdra-giidharthd, 232 

vastavt, 224 

Vasudeva, 535, 538-544, 548, 549; and 
Krsna, 541 ff. 

Vasudevaka, 539 

Vasudevendra, 57 7. 

vdta, 258, 282, 296, 319, 327, 330- 
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33452935 ".. 336, 337%) 339, 344, 
34, 350, 352, 261, 362n., 371, 
398 

vataja, 300, 301, 331 

Vata-kala-kaltya, 3342 1. 

vatala, 334 

vata-prakyti, 328, 334 

wall, 299 

vadtikara, 299 

vali-krta-ndsant, 299 

vatl-kytasya-bhesajim, 399 

Vatsiputriyas, 59, 60, 62, 182 

Vatsyayana, 119, 124, 171, 248, 384 
N.1., 390, 393, 399 %., 400 7., 407 n., 
433 

Vayorvida, 333 

vayu, 75, 245, 257 n., 259 n., 260, 262, 
263, 276, 291, 300, 304, 311, 313, 
315, 318, 325-335, 332 7., 333-336, 
338, 339, 345, 348, 349. 3627., 
363, 365, 384; according to Caraka, 
332 

vedana, 23 

Vedas, 44, 224, 236, 274, 275, 277, 279, 
280, 294, 333, 399, 405, 407, 428, 
478, 481, 484, 487, 493, 494, 514, 
520, 524, 526, 545, 547, 548 

Veda-stuti-tikd, 225 

vedavadinah, 424 

Vedadhyaksa - bhagavat - pOjyapaaa, 
527. 

Vedananda, 52 7. 

Vedanta, 1, 3, 13, 15, 18, 19, 29, 33, 
34, 37, 44, 47, 53, 54, 56, 57, 69, 71- 
73, 86, 96, 107, 115, 118, 124, 125, 
127, 128, 156, 168, 192, 198, 205, 
208, 216, 217, 220, 223, 224, 227, 
231, 234, 242, 261, 271, 310, 311, 
410, 438, 472, 474, 476, 478, 479, 
488, 499, 504, 512, 518, 548, 550; 
ajfiana and prakrti in, 74; all sub- 
jective notions are only contents, and 
therefore outside the revelation in, 
16; analysis of consciousness in, 63 
ff.; apprehension of objects involving 
objective characters, objects and the 
gure immediacy of revelation in, 13; 

nandabodha’s arguments in favour 
of the self-luminosity of the self 
and its criticism of the Prabhikara 
in, 69, 70; beginnings of the dia- 
lectical arguments in, 51; Buddhist 
criticism of the identity of the self 
and its reply in, 66, 67, cognitional 
revelation not a product in, 13; con- 
tinuation of the school of Vacaspati 
up to the seventeenth century in, 51, 
§2; continuation of the schools of 
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Sureévara, Padmapida and Miandana 
up to the fourteenth centuly i, 52, 
53; continuity of conscious life in, 
1§; criticism of Buddhisti¢ analysis 
of vecognition in, 65; difference be- 
tween pure intelligence and cog~ 
nitional states in, 13; does Not admit 
any relation between the character 
and the object, but both are mani- 
fested in one simple revelation, 13; 
eleventh century writers IM, 49; 
everything else which is nt & prin- 
ciple of revelation is may@ in, 16; 
existence of self cannot pe proved 
by inference in, 68; existence of self 
is only proved through its imme- 
diacy and self-revelation in, 68, 69; 
general writers after the fourteenth 
century greatly under the influence 
of the Vivarana school in: 53; 1dea 
of jivan-mukti in, 251; in what sense 
cognizing is an act, in what sense it 
is a fact in, 15; “1” only a Particular 
mode of mind in, 15; its sccount of 
the antulharana, 75; its account of 
the kosas, 75, 76; its account of the 
possibility of recognition, 65, 66 ; its 
account of the universe, 76; its 
account of the edyus, 75; its central 
philosophical problem, 473 its chief 
emphasis is on the unity of the self, 
72, 73; its conception of identity 
differentiated from the ordinary log- 
ical concept of identity, 145 Its Cos- 
mology, 73-77; its difference with 
the Mahayanists regarding nature 
of objects in the Vivarana school, 305 
its theory of the subtle DOUY, 311; 
its three opponents, Buddhist, Nai- 
yayika and Mimamsaka, 71, 72; Its 
twofold view, 13; logical explana- 
tion as regards the nature of identity 
in, 14; Meaning of cogniziN¥ In, 15; 
meaning of prdna in, 26¢, 261; 
memory does not indicat€ aware- 
ness of awareness in, 673 mental 
states and revelation in, 15, nature 
of ajfidna und its powers iM, 73, 74; 
nature of the antahkarana in, 76, 77; 
nature of the onligatoriness of its 
study in. 46; no cognition canrfot 
be cognized again in, 14; notion of 
“1” as content in, 15; possible bor- 
rowing of its theory of perception 
from Samkhya by Padmapada in, 
89 n.; principle of revelation de- 
signated as self or dtmar in, 16; 
principle of revelation is s¢lf-con- 
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tent, infinite and non-temporal in, 
16; principle of revelation neither 
subjective nor objective in, 16 
quarrel with the Prabhakaras oh the 
subject of revelation in, 67; reasons 
adduced as to why cognition cannot 
be cognized in, 14; refutation of the 
arguments against the self- luminosity 
of the self in, 68, 69; revelation can- 
not be individuated, 16; revelation 
identical with self in, 15; self-iden- 
tity proved through memory in, 67; 
seventeenth and eighteenth century 
writers more under the influence of 
Vacaspati, Suresvara and Sarvajfat- 
ma than of the Vivarana in, 56, §73 
rtharsa, Citsukha and the mahd- 
vidya syllogism of Kularka in, 51; 
status of the object in, 35; tenth 
century writers in and Buddhism in, 
48, 49; the evolution of the micro- 
cosmos and macrocosmos from ajf- 
fidna, 74, 75; the self limited by 
mayd behaves as individuals and as 
God in, 72; the theory of trrurt- 
Rarana and pagsict-karana in, 74; 
Vidyaranya’s analysis of the recog- 
nizer in, 66; Vidydranya’s conten- 
tion that the self-identity cannot be 
explained by the assumption of two 
separate concepts in, 67, 68; writers 
from the seventeenth to the nine- 
teenth century in, 57 n.1; writers 
inspired by Jayannathasrama Nrsim- 
ha and Appaya in, §5, writers in- 
spired by Krsnananda of the seven~ 
teenth century in, 56; writers of the 
sixteentn and seventeenth centuries 
in, 55 
Vedanta arguments, 118, 128 
Vedanta dialectic, 125; history of its 
rise and growth, 124, 125; mahd- 
vidya syllogisms of Kularka as its 
direct precursor in, 124, 125 
Vedinta dialectics, 577., 163, 1713 
forerunners of, 171 ff. 
Vedanta epistemology, 149, 154 
Vedanta-hrdaya, §7 n. 
Vedanta idealism, 151 
Vedanta-kalpa-latikéd, 225, 226 
Veddnta-kalpa-taru, 108, 119 n., 260 
Vedania-kalpa-taru-mafyart, 108 
Veddnta-kalpa-taru-parimala, 108, 226 
Vedanta-kaumudi, 52, 53, 197, 198, 
204~-206, 209, 210, 211 1. 
Veddnta-kaumudi -vydkhydna, 205 
Vedanta-kaustubha, 82 7. 
Veddanta-naya-bhiisana, 56, 82 
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Bed agbhaga-prakasiha, 54 ty 


¥edan ilosophy, 19; 51, 6g, 112 
Cade a, $4, 55: 73 th, 7§ t,80 0, 
\ ‘gg OF, 
Vidigta-siddhanta-candrika, 56 
‘Veddnta-stddhdinta-muktévali, 57 ., 
-270 
edéinta-sialya, 228, 260-262 
V edanta-stitra-muptavalt, 82 
Vedanta-sikhdmant, 54 
V edanta-tativa-dipana-vyakhya, 54 
Veidddanta-tattva-kqumudt, 45 2. 
ldnta-tattva-wveka, 54, 216, 2U7 1. 
wedanta teachers, 17, 30 
Vedanta texts, 47 
Vedanta topics, Ss 
Vedanta writers, $5 
Vedantacarya, 441 
Vedintic, 31 #., 52 ., 92, 311; attack, 
425; circle, 55; concept of salvation, 
227; concepts, 148; cosmology, 73, 
226; development, 4%, doctrines, 
228; idealism, 36; influence, 477, 
478; interpretation, 49; interpreta- 
‘tion by Bhartrprapafica, 1; inter- 
presers, 208; monism, 224; pro- 
blems, 228, self, 23; texts, go, 8, 
99, 102; writers, 44, 53 
Vedintin, 30, 234 
Vedantist, 12, 51,96, 124, 125, 128,157, 
167, 168, 225, 517 
vedinga, 274, 276 
Vedanga-sdra, 432 
Veddartha-samgraha, 43 1. 
Vedic commands, 479, 481-486 
Vedic commentatsr, 265 
Vedic dharma, 533 
Vedic duties, 43 7., 46, 99, 100, 437 
Vedic index, 345 7., 340 7., 486 7. 3 
Vedic India, 301 
Vedic injunctions, 468 
Vedic knowledge, 495 
Vedic religion, 493 
Vedic texts, 74 ., 98, 129 
Vedische Studien, 345 1. 
vega-pravartana, 327 
Veyetables (born from), 399 
Veins, 256, 289, 29°, 318 
Venis, 17 7. 
Venkata, 43 7., 82%., 119, 120, 123, 
200 
Venikatanatha, 441 
Venkatega, 432 
veram, 497 
Verbal command, 479 
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Verbal definitions, 146 

Verbaligm, 171 

Verbal nature, 163 

Verbal repetition, 385 

Verbal sophisms, 140 

Verbal usage, 184 

Vertebrae, 287 n.1 

Vertebral cdlumn, 285 7. 1, 287 #. 4, 
353 

vibhava, 537 

wmbhaga, 158, 194, 36% 

Vibhrama-viveka, 87 1. 

vibhiiti, 549 

Vibration, 256; of the Prana, 256 

Vibratory, 254; activity, 257, 258, 261; 
movement, 188 

vicdra, 358, 359 

vicarana, 264, 373 

Vice, 194, 248, 305, 373, 487, 493, 
498, 507, 510, 511, 522 

vivikiisa, 413 

Vicious, 22,23, 409, 4143 endless series, 
140; intinite, 40, 79. 117, 132, 162, 
174, 178, 185; infinite regress, 128, 
335 

Viciousness, 373 

Victory, 512 

viddeso, 497 

Videha, 427 

uideha-nuktt, 252 

Videha-tantra, 435 

vidhana, 389, 391 

vidhi, 50, 479-483 

Vidhi-rasayana, 220 

Vidhi-rasayanopajivani, 220 

Vidhi-viveka, 45 n., 86, 87, 106, 482 

vidhura, 35 

vidhurd, 342 

cidradk«, 2793 

Vidvan-manorama, 79 

Vidvan-mano-raijant, 261 n.1 

vidvat-samnydsa, 251, 2527. 

Vidyabhusan, Dr, 393, 394 

vidya, 12, 238, 239, 305 

Vidyabharana, 126 - 

vidyabhava, 12 

vidyabhipsita, 495 

Vidyadhaman, 79 

Vidydmryte-varsint, 135 

Vidyaranya, 52, 53, 57> 69, 7on., 78, 
82, 83, 86, 103, 254, 216, 251, 252; 
a follower of the Vivarana view, 215; 
his date and works, 214, 216; his 
idea of Flvan-mukti, 251; his view 
that mdyd end Brahman -are the 
joint cause of the worild-appearance, 
215; the writer of Paficadas and 
of the Ftvan-mukii-viveka, 251 2. 
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Vidyaranya Muni, 66, 67 

Vidyaratna, K., 2 2. 

Vidyd sGgart, 103, 126 2.,'132, 134 1. 

Vidya-surabhi, 99 

Vidyda-srt, 82 n. 

vidyG-taru, 107 

Vidyatirtha, 215 ”. 

View, 366, 369, 378; of things, 13 

Vigorous, 303 

Vigraha-vyavartant, 165 

vigrhya-sambhasd, 378 

Vijayanagara, z19 

Vijaya-prasasti, 126 

Vijayaraksita, 428--430, 432, 434, 435 

vijiiapti, 20 

vijfiapti-matratd, 22, 24 

Vijfiapti-mdtrata-siddhi, 19 n. 

vyfidna, 23, 127, 164, 307, 343, 373, 
491, 505 2. 

Vijndna-bhairava, 264 

Vijfianabhiksu, 262, 443 

vijnana-dhatu, 307 

Vijnana-kaumud?, 264 

vijiiana-kriya-sakti-dvaydsraya, 104 

vijndnamaya, 76 

vijnanamaya-kosa, 75 

vijfidna-mdaira, 19, 22, 234 

vijiidna-parinama, 21 

vijfidna-vada, 20, 209, 228, 272 

wiyptidna-vadins, 2, 242 

Vijndnamria-bhisya, 262 

vikalpa, 75 ., 236, 261, 
401 n. 

vikalpa-vadsand, 23 

vikdya, 320, 369 

Vikrama-samvat, 107 

Vikramasila, 49 

vikrti, 334, 335, 358, 386 n., 388 

viksepa, 73, 389 2. 

viksepa-Sakti, 74 

viksipati, 112 

vilayana-riipéd vrddhih prakopah, 335 n. 

wilapant, 264, 265 

vimukta, 251 

Vimuktaitman, 198, 199, 201, 203-205; 
criticism of the bheddbheda view by, 
201, 202; criticism of the sahopa- 
lambha-ntyamat by, 201 ; his date and 
works, 198; his refutation of ‘‘ differ- 
ence,” 199, 200; nature of pure con- 
sciousness in, 199; tries to prove an 
intrinsic difference between aware- 
ness and its object, zor; world- 
appearance like @ painting on 2 
canvas in, 203 

Vimsatihd, 19, 20 7., 21 1., 26 1., 29 

Vinaya-Pitaka, 276 

vindéa-prati;edhat, 386 n. 
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Vindhyasvamin, 174 

vinibandhanam, 497 

vififidna, 498 

Violent, 408 

viparitaedharmatva, 6 

viparyaya, 10, 381, 391 ‘ 

wiparyasa, §; (error), four kindsiof;.§ 

vipdka, 22-24, 362-364, 366, 394 

virakti, 251, 252 

vird), 43 

virdt, 215, 548 

vireka, 315 

Virility, 301, 333 

viriya-samvara, 509 

virodho, 497 

Virtue, 194, 248, 305, 373, 404, +n 
508, 510, 511, §14, §22 

Virtuous, 23, 367, 414, 511, 512, 514; 
decds, 246 

viruddha, 384, 385, 386 n., 388 

viruddha hetu, 386 n. 

visalpa, 299 

visalpaka, 299 

visarga, 370 

visarpa, 299, 430 

wisattikad, 497 

Visible, 157, 337 7.3; dosa, 337 7. 

Vision, 333 

Visual, 176; consciousness, 61; @rgan, 
31; perception, 20, 25 7.; sense, 156 

visada, 332, 359 7., 361 

visesa, 148, 187, 189, 373, 397 

wisisia devata-bhakit, 505 

visistasyaiva anansda-padirthateat, 223 

Visistidvaita, §7 7., 441 

viststddvaita-vadin, 439 

visuddha-cakra, 355 

wisva, 76, 548 

Visgvabhirati, 58 7. 

ViSvadeva, 115 

Vigvambhara, 79 

Visvanatha Tirtha, 220 

Visvaripa Acarya, 82, 83, 86, 87, 251 

visva-riipatd, 241 

Visvamitra, 230, 541 

Visvamitra-samhitd, 432 

Visvegvara, 443 

Visvesvara Pandita, 80 

Visveévara Sarasvatt, 55 

Vigvegvara Tirtha, 78 

Visvesgvarinanda, 82 #. 

Visvesvaraérama, 57 n. 

vuisvodard, 353 

vulsama-pravartand, 416 

vuisama-vijfidna, 416 

visamdhdropayogitudt, 334 n. 

Visa-tantra, 425 

Vigaya, 23, 30, 104, LIO, 112, 1§2 
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vigaya-caitanya, 207 

visaya.gata-pratyak$atua, 208 

visaya-titihsd, 495 

wsaya-vijfaplt, 22 

tisaya-visayt-bhdods 144, 152 

visayan indriyanay, 3) 

visayopalabdhi, 373 

Visnu, 535, 536, 538, 546-s49; and 
bhagavat, 539, 5493 conception of, 
535, §36; conception of, and of 
ndrayana, 537, 53 

Vismubhatta, 52 . 

Visnu-dharmottard, 279 n. 

Visnu-mukhd, 536 

Visnu-pada, 536 

Visru-purdna; 251 

Visnu-purana-tka, 148 n. 

Visnu-smyti, 270 n- 

Vital centres, 340 

Vital currents, 179 

Vital element, 315) 316 

Vital functions, 337) 487 

Vitality, 241, 328, 336 

Vital parts, 342 

Vital powers, 23 

Vital principle, 241 

vitandd, 377, 379, 49% 

Viithala Diksita, 443 

Viwarana, 53, 54, 56 103, 208, 209, 
'a16 m., 222; line, 194; school, 34, 53, 
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Vivarana-prameya-samgraha, §2, 53, 
63 n., 65 1., 66 1., 67, 70n., 83, 84, 
86, 87, 103, 214, 216 

Vivardna-siddhanta-candrtka, 434 

Vivarana-siddhanta-cintdmant, 329 n. 

Vivarana-tatparya-adtptkd, 148 n. 

Vivaranopanydsa, 19, 31 1., 103, 216 n. 

Vivaranopanydse Bhdiratttiytha-vaca- 
nam, 216 Nn. . 

vivarta, 38, 39, 2243 Cause, 45; view, 
46, 215; view of Causation, 224 

wivarta-karana, 50> 5% 

Vaueka-cildamani, 79 

viveka-nispatti, 25° 

vividigd-samnydsa, 252 Nn. 

Wrrasimhavalofgia, 436 

wirya, 241, 351, 359» 361-366, 370, 
391, 501 

tid, 256 

Vocal activities, 599 

Vocal organs, 254 

Void, 272 

Volition, 23, 24, 7%, 1§2, 153, 463, 
5t§ 

. Volitional states, 179, 180 
Volitional tendency, 479 
Voluntary, 515 
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Vomiting, 348 

vranah, 330 n. 

Vyddha-Vagbhata, 317" 1 

vrddhdh, 103 

urddhi, 322 

ophha, 338 

Vanda, 427, 435 

Vrsnis, $39, 541, 543 

Ursa, 323, 365 n. 

urtti, 56, 70, 87, 206, 207, 210, 256, 
306 

urtti-caitanya, 208 

urtti-jfana, 77 

urttkdra, 43 f 

Vrtti-prabhakara, 21) . 

urttt transformation, 209 

Vrtti-varttika, 220 

vyakta, 470 

vyakter apaitt, 386 n. 

wyartha, 388 

vyatreki, 400 n. 

vyavasdya, 107, 384 

vyavasdydimika, 484 %- 1 

vyadht, 336 n. 

Vyadha sind nny, fe 

Vydkarana, 275 n., 547 

Vyakerana-wada-nafsatra-mald, 219 

vydkhydna, 389, 392 

Vyakhyana-dipikd, 123 

Vydkhya-sudha, 55 

vydkulita-manasah, 412 1.3 

vydna, 259, 260, 291 

vyapado, 497 

vydpara, 137, 186 

vydpdrah prerand-ripah, 48x 

vypti, 120, 139, 148) 194 

vydpti-graha, 148 

wydrosanam, 498 

Vyisa, 78, 8), 199 1-2 

Vydsa-bhdgya, 251, 262, 265, 305, 408, 
476, 517 

Vyasatirtha, 118, 225, 226 

Vyfisasrama, 119 

uyavanarika, 2, 44 
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